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HANDLE DRUMS WITH 


Thanks for the cooperation you have already given 
us in keeping these valuable drums moving. Keep 
up the good work. 

Remember—handle drums with care. The drums now 
in circulation must be made to last. Please observe 
these good handling practices. 
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CARE TO MAKE THEM LAST 


. . . Be sure to replace both bungs. . . . Securely 
tighten plugs—but go easy—don't strip the threads. ... 
Use proper size valves. . . . Do not use drums for 
other materials. . . . Keep them clean, but do not 
rinse. . . . Store them under cover—prevent rusting. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © St.Louis * Chicago * Houston « San Francisco + Los Angeles « Seattle 
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These are the war-time facts about 


WESTVACO CAUSTIC SODA 


As one of America’s important chlorine producers, Westvaco 


is operating at maximum capacity for the war effort. 


Co-product is Westvaco Caustic Soda. 


With continued peak production of Westvaco Chlorine, we 
have every reason to believe that we can provide the full 
requirements of old and new users of Westvaco Caustic 


Soda, both as to quantity and quality. 
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BEST DRESSED MEN IN THE WORLD 


OU don’t need any introduction to these men — 

they’re your sons, your brothers, your neighbors’ 
boys. Fighting for you — for America — with the finest 
equipment and materials America can give them. That 
includes both equipment you see and equipment you 
don’t see. 


Take their uniforms, for instance — and their blankets, 
tents and parachutes. Millions of units of sturdy tex- 
tiles are needed to equip our armed forces. Thousands 
of tons of chlorine are used in bleaching these mate- 


rials — that’s where a big supply of Mathieson chlorine 
goes ; 
goes. 


And their planes, tanks and munitions — the best that 
America can supply. Mathieson Chemicals fill many 
a vital need in their manufacture. Mathieson chlorine 


helps in the production of warplane cowlings, high 
octane gasoline, explosives, cooling agents for liquid- 
cooled engines, and certain types of synthetic rubber. 
Mathieson soda ash is required in the making of ex- 
plosives, aluminum, iron, steel and war-essential glass. 
Other war needs consume large amounts of Mathieson 
caustic soda, ammonia and carbon dioxide. 


Sanitation materials are another important item. Great 
quantities of Mathieson HTH are going out to help 
assure our troops of pure drinking water — overseas 
- on shipboard — in training camps. 


The best is none too good for our fighting men — and 
we here at The Mathieson Alkali Works are making 
an all-out effort to help give it to them. We’re all in 
this war together — we all want to help America win! 


Mathieson cemcus 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI! WORKS (Inc.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


— 


. . . FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS .. . SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS. . . SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS . . . SODIUM METHYLATE 
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Reciprocal Trade 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 
Your editorial entitled, “Chemicals and 
” undoubtedly will be 
As we read, 
some of us will question your conclusions. 


Reciprocal Trade, 
read with much interest. 

The chemical industry has been reared 
on protective tariffs, as you say, and it is 
likewise true that the industry has not 
on the whole fared badly under the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements so far made. 
Isn’t it a far jump, however, to conclude 
from this that we should be pleased at a 
further extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Program? 

It seems premature, to say the least, to 
conclude that because the industry has not 
been badly hurt up to now it will not be 
hurt in the future. To reach such a con- 
clusion one must ignore the existence of 
Germany. Most of us in the chemical 
business feel that we cannot do that with 
safety. Truly, the development of the 
chemical industry in the United States 
has been phenomenal. It is something of 
which we are all very proud but it is 
to be hoped that we have not become so 
egotistical as to think we can ignore the 
German chemical industry. In _ other 
words, duties reduced in trade agreements 
have not yet been made available to Ger- 
many, the country heretofore dominant in 
world chemical markets. 

A little further on you say that the 
principle on which trade agreements are 
based is sound and that the pacts have 
worked in the right direction; that there 
is no other foundation for profitable world 
trade and that we can export only if we 
import or loan money. 

Here again several ideas are mixed a 
little indiscriminately. In the first place, 
what is the principle which you think is 
sound? Certainly it isn’t the thought that 
we can only export if we also import, 
because we all knew that long before the 
Trade Agreements Act was passed. If, 
on the other hand, the sound principle to 
which you refer is in getting reductions 
from other nations in return for the re- 
ductions we make, then most of us will 
agree that there is value in that. But in 
sO agreeing we cannot overlook the fact 
that in actual application what we have 
gained in-one way we have thrown away 
in another through our extension of the 
same rates to other nations without re- 
ceiving a quid pro quo from them, If you 
mean that the principle is sound because 
it aims at materially increasing imports 
in order to pay for exports, then you will 
find that many of us cannot go along with 


you. In the first place, we don’t import 


in order that we may export but we do 
export in order that we may import the 
things we need and want. The minute 
you put it the other way around, as people 
primarily interested in export habitually 
do, you run into a problem that perhaps 
will be very difficult for many years to 
come. That problem will be brought 
about by the magnitude of our exports. 
Presumably the rest of the world will 
need so much from us that any balancing 
of the value of imports as against the 
value of exports will be out of the ques- 
tion. So again when we stop giving or 
loaning, our exports may run into diffi- 
culties. 

But then you come to one of the really 
important things when you say that it 
would be unfortunate if the renewal of 
the Trade Agreements Act is regarded 
as an endorsement by Congress of post- 
war commitments the Administration may 
want to make. Hasn’t the State Depart- 
ment told us very clearly that the reason 
they want the authority renewed is so 
that they can use it in connection with 
post-war commitments and if they haven't 
told us this so that we have understood 
it, isn’t it obvious anyway? 

There is a growing body of opinion in 
these United States demanding a return 
to a government of laws as contrasted 
with a government of men. It makes no 
difference whether the particular group of 
bureaucrats is good or bad. The objec- 
tion is one of principle; and it is not a 
good omen that the Congress has again 
surrendered to the Executive Branch. 

Yes, we in the chemical and dye indus- 
tries do remember how we were aided 
through tariffs but we do not agree with 
your blanket statement’ that these same 
industries have so matured that they have 
outgrown the need for protection. We 
do not agree because that statement is 
only a half truth and therefore dangerous. 
There are certain products of which it is 
wholly true but there are other products 
of which it is wholly untrue. 

The chemical industry is keenly alive 
to the benefits which will flow from 
greater collaboration with other nations, 
including a trade unhampered by discrim- 
inations and unnecessary _ restrictions. 
What is necessary or unnecessary must 
If we 
are to preserve our social gains and most 


be determined in the light of facts. 


of our present standards of living, we 
must be as much on guard against unfair 
trade practices in international trade as 
we try to be in the domestic field. 
Lower costs, through natural advantage, 
technological improvement or mass pro- 


But 


duction are legitimate in our view. 


Chemical Industries 


these lower costs as a result of lower 
wage and living standards we would de- 
fine as an unfair trade practice against 
which we should protect ourselves. 

Approval of a policy on the basis of 
rather vague generalities is dangerous. 

How can we defend, much less advocate 
a policy which denies court review in cas¢ 
of injury to an American producer? 


Etvin H. KILLHEFFER 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Absenteeism 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 


With reference to the problem of absen- 
teeism, here are some of the features of 
the program being carried out at our 
Spruance Plant, aside from the usual 
routine of foreman contacts, posters, meet- 
ings, etc. 

It is routine procedure for a foreman 
or forelady to advise First Aid, befor: 
9:00 A. M., on an employee’s first day of 
absence. A visiting nurse plan is used as 
a follow-up of such information. This, 
of course, is preceded by an attempt of 
the foreman or forelady to learn “why” 
from a fellow worker or rider or by tele- 
phone contact with the absentee. 


The plant “Health Activity Committee,” 
made up of area supervisors, has made 
itself very much interested in absenteeism. 
This committee functions similarly to a 
Safety Activity Committee and reports to 
the staff. This particular committee has 
been functioning for about three years and 
is now doing its best work. 


We believe that all absences except 
sickness or accident and death, serious 
illness or injuries in immediate families, 
can be preplanned and satisfactory ar- 
rangements made beforehand if reasons 
are justified. Cases of unusual circum- 
stances are recognized on their individual 
merits. The members of the armed forces 
are receiving our special consideration, 
when practical, in such cases as: “He 
(the husband or special boy-friend) is 
home from camp for a few days.” “He 
(same) leaves for camp Friday and I 
want to spend Thursday with him.” 


To be specific about our May pertor- 
mance as regards the rayon organization, 
we recognize our overall absentee factor 
to be at 4.5% as compared to a 5 to 
10% experience of others in the general 
locality. A break-down of the 4.5% re 
ferred to would be charged 66% to illness 


26% to excused absences and &% 
A.W.O.L. 
W. P. CARLon 


Safety Supervisor 

Spruance Plant 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
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PROTECTION 


Chromium Chemicals are doing a big job of protecting metals 
and alloys on the land, the sea, and in the air, against corrosion. 


A large proportion of the steel cartridge cases made are first zinc plated, 
then treated with bichromates. This procedure is considered the most 
effective for protecting steel cases. 


LINABIE Mutual’s bichromates are used extensively by the metal industry. 


Mutual Chromium Chemicals meet all specifications*and are widely used 
by our Government and throughout industry. Shipments are made from 
either of our complete plants or dealers’ warehouses. 


CHROMIUM 
CHEMICALS 
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(Below) HAPPY LANDINGS BY PARACHUTE take skill in packing as 
well as courage in “bailing out.”” That is why at the Parachute 
Packer’s School of the “University of the Air” at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, as a final examination each man must make a jump using a 
parachute he himself has packed. It takes eight $18.75 War Bonds 
to meet the cost of only one of the latest type parachutes. You can 
help provide ‘chutes for our fighting airmen by your purchases of 
War Bonds and Stamps. Get and keep up the Bond-and-Stamp 
buying habit...at least 10% every payday. 
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(Above) STRONG AND TOUGH, even when soaked through and 
through, are much sought-after qualities in paper for many uses. As 
a result of Cyanamid’s research and development of a special “wet 
strength” resin, paper bags, for example, are now able to replace 
the familiar burlap sacks for the shipment of potatoes and other 
vegetables from farm to market without the danger of spoilage due 
to moisture. This “wet strength”’ resin bonds the fibers together so 
that liquids will not separate them and also increases the tensile 
and folding strengths of the paper when dry. The resin may be 
added to the other ingredients without changing in any other way 
the established paper making process. Thus, without new equip- 
ment, the manufacturer can introduce improved wet strength 
qualities to paper towels so that they won’t come apart in wet 
hands, provide durable wrappings for meats and frozen foods, and 
tougher paper for blueprints, maps, tags, and other products for 
outside use where resistance to the weather is an important factor 
in their service qualities. 


(Left) FROM THE GROUND UP is how 
completely Cyanamid controls its pro- 
duction of sulphate of alumina, widely 
used in water and sewerage purification, 
sizing paper, tanning, as a mordant in 
dyeing, and in the manufacture of such 
products as soap, printing inks and dry 
colors. At the far left is shown bauxite, 
basic material used in the manufacture 
of sulphate of alumina, being mined 
from Cyanamid’s own deposits. Like- 
wise, the sulphuric acid used is produced 
in Cyanamid’s plants. This controi of 
basic material supply, on through suc- 
ceeding steps in production, assures the 
high quality and uniformity that pro- 
vide superior coagulating properties to 
remove suspended matter from munici- 
pal water reservoirs, such as shown at 
the left—a quality which has led an 
increasing number of communities to 
specify American Cyanamid’s alum 
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(Below) CONGO GUM is filling an important breach in resin supplies 
at the present time since it possesses the properties that make 
it an effective substitute for many of the currently critical syn- 
thetic resins now in great demand for essential war uses. A 
“native” product of the Congo region in Africa, Cyanamid has 
imported and built up reserves of this material. These are now 
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(Left) CAFETERIA COMP MENT TRAY 

should be impervious to moisture, boil- 
ing water, and the actions of mild acids 
and alkalies in foods. This young lady 
holds a tray made from MELMAC*, 
a molding material providing all these 
advantages. Among the many diversi- 
fied characteristics of this unusual plas- 
tic molding material are properties of 
great dielectric strength, high heat and 
are resistance, and high dimensional 
stability at both high and low temper- 
atures that have made MELMAC 
widely used for electrical applications 
such as ignition assemblies and insula- 
tion parts. MELMAC adhesives also 
offer highly efficient bonding for ply- 
wood, such as used for aircraft and pre- 
fabricated housing or impregnating 
paper and other fabrics as well as many 
other special uses. MELMAC is one of 
the famous “family” of Cyanamid plas- 
tics, made from melamine resins de- 
veloped by the Research Laboratories 
of the American Cyanamid Company. 


being applied in the manufacture of surface coatings such as those 
used for emulsion type camouflage paints. On the model land- 
scapes below are demonstrated at the left a starkly revealed and 
undisguised factory building. To the right is shown how camou- 
flage paint can effect a notable reduction in the factory’s visibility 
from the air. 


+ ee 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Renegotiation 


SUB-COMMITTEE of the House 
). eee Affairs Committee is now 
concluding a series of hearings on the 
troublesome contract renegotiation prob- 
lem, and a study of recommended legisla- 
tion to meet the situation, 


the complications involved 
have been dealt with at length by wit- 


Some of 


nesses from the industries concerned—one 
startling fact is that some 85,000 com- 
panies will need to be 
investigated and their 
complex war finances 
digested, if the pro- 
gram is continued on 
its present lines. As 
one member of the 
committee reacted to 
this statement, “That 
might take 10 years 
—even 20 years, or 
God knows how much 
longer.” 

Another situation 
brought into empha- 
sis by the hearings 
is that as at present conducted, renego- 
tiation proceedings are in many cases an 
exhaustive duplication of functions now 
carried out by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau of the Treasury. Moreover, it 
also was emphasized and the Committee 
is now thoroughly aware of the situation, 
that the renegotiators are in effect trying 
to get at any “excessive” profits, and 
force refunds, before the Excess Profits 
laws and the normal working of the 
income tax provisions on high earnings 
have had their bite. 


T. N. Sandifer 


Only a relatively minor number of com- 
panies have completed renegotiation pro- 
ceedings with the government. There is 
still time therefore, to enact amendments 
to the contract renegotiation statutes 
which will clarify and make more efficient 
their operation, in the opinion of observers 
here. One problem is to effectively re- 
duce the number of companies liable to 
such action. The proposed exemption of 
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companies doing business up to $500,000 
and under, is one approach. 

The sub-committee chairman has indi- 
cated his interest in a series of suggested 
modifications offered by William W. 
Schneider, secretary of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, of St. Louis, who was one 
of those who appeared at the hearings. 
The suggestions, Mr. Schneider said, were 
not intended solely for his own class of 
companies, but all those concerned with 
renegotiation. The subcommittee chair- 
man has stated that he had been thinking 
along the same lines, so that the pros- 
pect is that these proposals will get careful 
consideration. 

In substance, Mr. Schneider suggested 
that renegotiation be applied to com- 
panies’ “excessive” profits, only after the 
Excess Profits and Income Tax laws have 
had a chance to operate. On this point 
he recalled, there should be no “excess” 
profits left under these already operative 
laws. In cases where any such profit 
remained, the renegotiators could then 
get to work. This would avoid duplica- 
tion of Internal Revenue functions, and 
would obviate the need of raising the 
exemption of companies to those in the 
$500,000 class. It would also greatly re- 
duce the number of companies subject to 
the statute and permit the renegotiators 
to do their work properly. 

He also suggested exemption of sales 
of products for which specific OPA price 
ceilings had been fixed. Obviously OPA 
has determined 
such products. 


a reasonable price on 
Another proposal from 
this witness was for provision to permit 
special amortization of war facilities 
erected under Certificate of Necessity. 
He pointed out also that the statute should 
either give effect to reasonable post-war 
reserves or permit re-opening of renego- 
tiation payments, when such post-war 
expenditures are made, since these are 
legitimately classifiable as the cost of war 
business. 
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The committee has heard much testi 
mony to absolve outstanding war contra 
companies of high profit-taking. In th 
chemical field, a spokesman for a to; 
raric company brought out that his office: 
were getting progressively less, and n 
more, salary—a fact on which he co: 
tradicted the Price Adjustment Board’ 
figures. Stockholders of this and othe 
companies are faring equally bad, con 
pared with pre-war earnings, it w. 
brought out. 

The House Ways and Means Con 
mittee, because of the bearing of reneg 
tiation proceedings on tax laws, also 
interesting itself in this question. Mean- 
while the Price Adjustment Board of th: 
War Department, which is conducting 
renegotiations, has indicated that it con- 
templates an aggressive, and in a sense, 
an even newer policy on the program. 


This policy can be summed up by quot- 
ing from a public statement by the Board 
chairman, Maurice Karker, that “sound 
procurement requires that there be incen- 
tive and reward for the production of war 
materiel in greater quantity from each of 
the units of manpower and productive 
facilities available; that this production be 
at constantly decreased costs; and that the 
prices to be paid for that production shall 


be as low as they can be obtained in 
equity.” 


Chemical Production Costs Up 


Whatever may be the situation or posi- 
tion of other industries, spokesmen for the 
chemical field have been quick to note an 
exception in their case, on the point “that 
this production be at constantly decreased 
costs.” This thesis, so far as chemical 
industrial production is concerned, is 
flatly contradicted by facts which these 
spokesmen have brought forward. There 
is, instead, a definite upward trend in 
chemical costs, it is pointed out. 


In fact, it is claimed that not only have 
chemical production costs increased 
sharply in the past year, but conditions 
which reach back into fields covered by 
nearly every Washington official agency, 
point to even further increases. 

Conditions cited to support this argu- 
ment include many that are becoming in- 
creasingly familiar in the industry, among 
them higher raw material costs. These 
have followed from such factors as in- 
creased transportation costs, incident to 
rail shipments as compared with water, 
as in the case of sulfur and phosphate 
rock; substitution of higher-cost raw 
materials because of a scarcity of some 
formerly-used material, such as grain for 
molasses in alcohol production. Even in 
the absence of important price rises 
is pointed out, the necessity of using s11)- 
stitutes of varying grades of mate! 
raises costs. 


(Turn to page 81) 
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VEN BEFORE the white man came, Niagara 
was the hub of Indian trade routes that 
reached out to the north and west and south 
to the Mississippi. Today “The Falls" is the 
center of a large and still-growing commercial 
and manufacturing region that is typical of 
America’s industrial might. 
Right now, as the source of many vitally 


needed supplies, the Niagara area is more im- 


ENGRAVING BY iN HEATH, REPRODUCE THR 


portant to America than ever before. And 
Niagara Alkali Company as part of this area 
carries on its pioneering traditions by finding 
new and better ways to speed up the produc- 
tion of essential chemicals — basic materials in 
the manufacture of many products upon which 


the successful completion of the war depends. 


CAUSTIC POTASH + CAUSTIC SODA . PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
CARBONATE OF POTASH + LIQUID CHLORINE 


tage? A£KaALe COMPANY 


60 EAST 42nd 


STREET. 


NEW YORK, 17, N.Y. 
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soap-making 


Low in cost, easy to handle, readily available—Dresinates* 
not only extend scarce fatty acids, but actually improve the 
detergency of both powdered and bar soaps. These soluble 
sodium and potassium salts of selected rosins, available in 
powdered or liquid form, call for a minimum of handling 
in soap-making. Time and labor costs are slashed . 
equipment bottlenecks avoided. 

Dresinates have found important use in many industries 
—wherever effective wetting agents, detergents, and emul- 
sifiers are required. The interesting properties of these 
versatile materials make them important, too, as foaming 
agents, as binders, as gelling agents, and in pyrotechnics. 
Investigate the advantages of these new, low-cost Hercules 
Dresinates in your operations. Send in the coupon today. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company - 


r---- 


Industrial Chemical Division 
Paper Makers Chemical Department 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


992 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen: | am interested in your Dresinates. 
Please send me information () samples C) 


My problem is 
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On top of...tomorrow! 


Funny place for a man to make his 
office—especially if he doesn’t hap- 
pen to belong to an “open-air” cult. 

But watching which way the 
wind blows is serious business these 
days, for war is constantly altering 
the direction which industry will 
take when peace returns. Shifts are 
sudden ... and their effects are felt 
in unexpected places .. . influenc- 


ing products, transforming plans. 


From his panoramic vantage 
point the Wyandotte man is keenly 
attuned to the trend of events af- 
fecting users of chemicals. Alert to 
developments in the offing now, he 
is uniquely qualified to help you 
foresee the future’s form. 

In our technical laboratories, 
research continues on new applica- 
tions of chemicals . .. new tech- 


niques to increase their efficiency 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION «© WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


SODA ASH @ CAUSTIC SODA e 
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CHLORINE 


@ BICARBONATE OF SODA e 
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and facilitate their handling. These 


war-born skills—teamed with a 
long-range awareness of what’s do- 
ing in the world of industry—make 


Wyandotte a useful ally to call in. 





TUNIS | 





© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation con- 
solidates the resources and _ facilities of 
Michigan Alkali Company and The J. B. 
Ford Company to better serve the nation’s 
war and post-war needs. 
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yandotte 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE e DRY ICE 
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VALVE PACK SYSTEM 


Many producers of pulverized and finely 
ground materials have simplified their pack- 
aging operations and are saving money by 
using St. Regis Impeller Type Valve Bag 
Packers and 25, 50 and 100 Ib. valve type 
St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bags. Bags are filled 
and weighed automatically and simultaneously. 
Pressure of the contents closes the valve of 
the bag, making the use of closing equipment 
unnecessary. Packer is adjustable for various 
bag sizes, and variations can be made in de- 
sign to adapt the Impeller principle to the 
vast range of products in the class for which 
it is specifically designed. 

St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bags are specially 
designed to protect your product in transit 
and in storage. Several independent layers of 
tough specification kraft paper are fabricated 
in tube form to enable the bag to resist rough 
handling and extreme weather conditions. 
Special sheets are incorporated to meet special 
conditions such as moisture penetration and 
chemical action. 

The complete packaging service offered you 
by St. Regis Paper Company includes also 
“Sewn Pack” . . . automatic sewing machines 










Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Denver, Colo. 
Franklin, Va. 


PULVERIZED and GROUND MATERIALS 


PACKAGED QUICKLY AND ECONOMICALLY 
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ST. REGIS 105 FV IMPELLER TYPE PACKER 
In addition to Impeller Type Packers, St. Regis Valve 
Pack Systems include Belt, Screw and Gravity Type 
Packers designed for packaging various commodities. 


for efficient, economical closing of open-mouth 
bags, and “Tied Pack” .. . wire ties for secure, 
manual closing of open-mouth bags. 

St. Regis engineers will be glad to develop 
the proper Multiwall Paper Bag for your 
product, and to install filling or closing equip- 
ment to meet your production requirements. 


WALL 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION - MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 
ST.REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
TAGGART CORPORATION © THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Avenue 








Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nazareth, Pa. 


New Orleans, La. 
San Francisco. Calif. 
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Seattle, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Eimer and Amend’s Tested Purity Reagents are carefully analyzed 


Save Time 


and FORMALITIES 


Eimer and Amend is first source of supply for laboratory 
chemicals. E. & A. Tested Purity Reagents meet A.C.S. speci- 


fications and the exact analysis is stated on the label. 


Eimer and Amend maintains most comprehensive stocks of 
various chemicals and reagents from which laboratories can draw 


their entire needs—these are on hand for prompt shipment along 


with chemical apparatus and other laboratory requirements. 


Obtain both Apparatus and Reagent Chemicals on the same order from: 


Eimer and Amend 


635 Greenwich Street % New York, N. !. 





Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 
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AOND 
ALKALIES 


Metal Cleaning —Where faster cleaning means 
greater output, many Diamond products are employed. For 
example Silicates of Soda, Soda Ash, Caustic Soda are used 
to clean many metal parts; and for heavy duty industrial 
cleaning such as removing grease and dirt from machinery 
and equipment, paint stripping, etc. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. and Everywhere 


Chemical Industries 
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OU spare no expense to insure the general high quality of your 

product. Now, take one more step—perfect your package—and 
you've made 100 percent provision for a product as quality-high in 
the hands of the consumer as it was when it left your plant. Extensive 
tests prove that BAGPAK heavy duty multiwall paper bags are the 
ideal package for products that are packed in units of 25, 50 and 100 
lbs. They are sift-proof and protect against moisture, odors and all 


forms of outside contamination. 


Our packaging engineers in your territory are at your service. 


Without obligation they will study your needs and make a survey to 


determine the minimum amount of equipment required to utilize 


these new and modern containers. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


220 EAST 42nd STREET e NEW YORK 
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STANDARD 


SODIUM 
METASILICATE 


STANDARD 


LIQUID SILICATE 
OF SODA 


STANDARD 
(ALL GRADES) 


ALKALATE 
STANDARD 


WATER WHITE 
GRADE 42 


STANDARD 


SILICATE 
OF SODA 
GLASS 


STANDARD 


SILICATE 
OF SODA 
CONCRETE SPECIAL 


AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT, AND PROCES- 
SING DELAYS IN YOUR PLANT BY 
ANTICIPATING YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
WELL IN ADVANCE OF DELIVERY NEEDS 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY « Standard Silicate Division 


Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


MARSEILLES, ILLINOIS - DALLAS, TEXAS General Offices - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Bunsen burner is a simple gadget. But it is a 
symbol of the chemical industry . . . and, for that 
reason, it has as much meaning in the winning of 
this war as a gun, tank or plane. 

For Columbia Chemicals are doing their full 
share in this global war . . . not only in creating 
materials for direct use in war, but in producing 
products of many types in which chemical pro- 
cesses are important adjuncts. 

In fact, as the nation knows... so do our 
armed forces abroad .. . successful war cannot 


FOR 


COLUMBIA 


VICTORY 


BUY 








be waged without chemistry. It is essential to 
nearly all war production. 

That’s why so simple a tool as the common 
Bunsen burner is so vital to war... and why it is 
helping to create a special Hot Spot for Hitler, of 


which he must even now be aware! 


Pit £380 80 8 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING ‘ PITTSBURGH, PA 
Chicago Boston St. Louis Pittsburgh New York 
Cincinnati Cleveland Minneapolis Philadelphia Charlotte 
MORE WAR BONDS 


CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA LIQUID CHLORINE SODIUM BICARBONATE SILENE (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) CALCIUM CHLORID 
SODA LERIQUETTES MODIFI. SODAS CAUSTIC ASH PHOSFLAKE CALCENE (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) CALCIUM HYPOCHLORI1 
16 Chemical Industries July, '43: LIIT, 1 
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Highly reactive and adaptable to a wide variety of syn- 

theses, the Nitroparaffins bring a new. challenge to the 

ingenuity of research chemists. Each new compound 

derived from the NP’s opens the way to other new and 
intriguing reactions. 

Progress already made in synthesis with the NP’s may 

Ys point toward materials you are seeking. Why not in- 

3 vestigate? Technical information and working samples of 


the Nitroparafiins will gladly be furnished on request. 
ma . 
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B-keto esters and B-diketones, reacted with NH,OH, yield ketoisoxazolines 
and isoxazoles, respectively. 


CHC =O + NH,0OH ann 2 CHsC =NOH(I) + #£H,O 
CH,CO,C2H; CH,CO2C>H; 

Ethyl acetoacetate Carbethoxyacetone oxime 
(1) ——__—_—_> CH3C=Nx - C,H;OH 

: f 

CH,—C SO 

5-Keto-3-methyl-2-isoxazoline 
Hydroxylamine can react with ethylenic linkages which are conjugated with 
carbonyl groups. 
CsHsCH = CHCOOH + NH,OH SE A Cel Ist 1CH,COOH 
Cinnamic acid NHOH 
3-H ydroxylamino- 
3-phenylpropionic acid 
Dehydrating agents such as acetic anhydride transform aldoximes to nitriles. 
CH;CHO +. NH,OH_ - >» CH;CH=NOH (I) + H,0 
Acetaldehyde Acetaldoxime 
= acetic ; tule 
(1) sere CH;C=N + H,0 
anhydride ao 
Acetonitrile 

Ketoximes with acetyl chloride, followed by water, undergo the Beckman 
transformation yielding acid amides as final products. 


CH; i NH,OH —e = 


C=O C=NOH (I) + H,0 
CH,CH2CH; CH,CH,CH; 
2-Pentanone ye 

acetyl] odd a 

(I) ne orp CH;C=O 
chloride NH 
CH,CH,CH; 
N-Propylacetamide 

*Hydroxylamine is available in the form of its salts—the sulfate, acid sulfate, and chloride. 
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entanone oxime 
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SHORT OF SOAP? 


O 


You can still maintain the same 
detergency standards in your clean- 
ing or washing process with PQ 
Soluble Silicates. 

These self-sufficient cleaning aids 
are soap extenders in numerous 
industrial operations. Take, for 
instance, the laundry and textile 
industries using PQ Silicates in 
conjunction with soap. In some 
cases, the reduction in soap con- 
sumed is as high as 25%, while in 
others, still more. 

The principal difference between 
PQ Silicates and other alkalis is 
the properly balanced soluble silica 
content which insures five big advan- 
tages for your detergent operations: 


1. Restrained corrosive action 


2. Effective buffering to sustain 


cleaning 
= 


3. Free rinsing 
4. Prevents re-deposition of dirt 


5. Used as soap builders, reduces soap 
consumption 


Let us suggest the right PQ Soluble 
Silicate for your cleaning job. A 
few are described below; others re- 
viewed in Bul. 172. Send for a copy. 


METSO GRANULAR gag? 5H2O), original 
sodium metasilicate (U.S. Pat. 1898707) in free- 
flowing form. White, granular product. 


METSO 99 (Nas HSiOa:5H2O), sodium sesquisili- 
cate (U.S. Pats. 1948730 and 2145749). White, 
granular and free-flowing. 


METSO 66 Another specially prepared Metso 
Detergent designed for heavy-duty removal of 
mineral oils, graphite and grease. Metso 66 is a 
brown, granular product, free-flowing and 
readily soluble. 


G (Na2O° 3.22SiO2), hydrated powdered sodium 
silicate (sometimes referred to as trisilicate), 
rapidly soluble. 


SS-C-Pwd. (Na2O-2SiO2z), anhydrous powdered 
sodium silicate, slowly soluble. 


PHILADELPHIA 
QUARTZ COMPANY 


Gen’! Offices: 125 South Third Street, Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 West Wacker Drive 






























































COTTON FILTER FABRICS 


@ Our lines include over 3000 different filter fabrics 
ranging from heavy 12/0 duck to very fine sheetings 
and drills. Manufacturing operations are under such 
close laboratory control that consistent uniformity of 
product can be maintained. Our long experience in 
this special class of fabrics makes it possible to produce 
the broad line required to meet the individual needs 


of processing operations carried out under widely 


varied conditions. 





VIN-28 CHAIN CLOTH 


FABRICS FOR PLASTICS 


To plastic manufacturers we offer hundreds of fabrics for test and experi- 
ment. We represent twenty mills and maintain the finest textile labora- 
tories. We are glad to work now with plastic manufacturers who are 
planning the post-war development of new products and materials, 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
* Reg. Trade Mark C. & C.C. C. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY ¢5 wort 
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98 YEARS of RESEARC { 
and EXPERIMENT in the MANUFACTUF £ 
and APPLICATION of FABRICS for the CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


We manufacture and distribute over 25,000 different cotton fabrics — among 


these are many developed especially for use in Chemical Industries. For instance: 


“VINYON“* FIBER FILTER FABRICS 


Filter fabrics made of this synthetic fiber are highly resistant to mineral 
acids and alkalies and therefore offer important advantages where ordinary 
filter blankets are short-lived. Due to the fact that “Vinyon” fibers have 
definite heat limitations, we suggest that our engineers be given an op- 
portunity to discuss their application to your particular filtration processes. 











12/0 DUCK 


F-10 FILTER TWILL 
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STREET, NEW YORK 
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IT CAN HAPPEN OVERNIGHT 


OBSOLESCENCE spins its web with astonishing 
rapidity. Spurred by the fast-shifting needs of war, planes and tanks 
of a year ago are already outmoded. Explosives are more powerful; 
aerial bombs bigger and more effective. Aviation fuels are being pro- 
duced faster, in greater yield, and in higher quality. Chemicals are 
being manufactured by better processes and more efficient equipment. 
Change is everywhere. And the end is not in sight. 


Ux ouestionaBLy, plant obsoles- 
cence is one of the dangerous threats 
many chemical manufacturing con- 
cerns face today. It requires a watch- 
ful eye toward future successful 
competition. 


To busy engineering departments 
concerned primarily with keeping 


PROCESS ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTOP 
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present plants in operation, Badger’s 
wide activities and survey of trends 
can prove of great value in putting 
expansion and modernization pro- 
grams on a sound footing. 


Badger designs, builds, rebuilds 
and improves plants for better pro- 
duction — which may be reflected 


SOR THE CHEMICAL, 


Chemical Industries 


PETROLEUM AND PETRO-CHEMICAL 


in any or all of such directions as 
lower production costs, greater 
yield, higher quality products, 
simplified operation, longer equip- 
ment life. 

From the fundamentals of plant 
and process, through design and 
construction, to final testing and ini- 
tial operating, Badger service is 
complete, 


E.B. Badger & SONS CO. 


BOSTON .... EST. 1841 


NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO ° LONDON 


INDUSTRIES 
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FRENCH FAIENCE POTTERY 


As eorly as 1485, Faenza Italy was famous for the production 
of earthenware with a distinguishing whiteness and polished 
glaze. About 1600, the Italian art of tin enamelling on pottery 
was carried to Nevers in France. Then for upwards of a cen- 
tury, France had no rival in the art, for Italian production was 
on the decline. Late in the 17th century, war and famine hav- 
ing depleted the French treasury, many patriotic persons sent 
their silver plate to the mint and adopted services of Faience. 
This ware then came into common use and the French pottery 
industry was securely established. 























IN THE 17TH CENTURY, pottery came into 
common use by the French people because of 
famine and depression. The birth of Chemical 
Stoneware, on the other hand, grew out of an 
advancing Civilization. Its development was 
brought about through the stimulus of chemical 
advancement—the handling, in great quantities, 
of strong chemicals and corrosive liquids, re- 
quiring equipment that was non-corroding. 


General Ceramics Chemical Stoneware, in 
addition to being acid-proof throughout, is built 
to withstand the roughest handling. Its glazed 
surface is easy to keep clean, thus eliminating 
product contamination. 


General Ceramics products include acid-proof 
pipe, valves, fittings, kettles, jars, pots, pumps, 
exhausters, coolers, condensers, acid elevators, Ceraphragms—the new porcelain-like 
towers, filtering equipment and tourills. porous diaphragms for electrolysis 














Other products include Steatite Insulators made by 
General Ceramics & Steatite Corp., Keasbey, N. J. 


CHEMICAL STONEWARE DIV. 





KEASBEY . NEW JERSEY 
@p 3949 J 
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CHEMICAL PURITY helps make possible a 





new and faster lens for aerial photography! 


& 


\ 


lh 





Warplanes are flying faster, higher, making aerial photography more difficult. 


But lens designers have solved the problem. Today, United States flyers are 
equipped with an aerial lens that has twice the speed of the fastest lenses 
formerly used. 


Result—the aerial photographer can fly at higher and safer heights and, with 
the same size flash bomb, still get his pictures. 


In this new achievement —which will also serve for the peace-time flyers of 
tomorrow— Baker is playing an important part. Baker supplies chemicals to 
exacting specifications for use in the making of optical glass for aerial lenses. 


This is only one of many instances where measured purity, as exemplified by 
Baker Chemicals, has contributed to our nation’s war effort. 


Baker’s Chemicals (purity by the ton) have been supplied to many manufac- 
turing concerns for the manufacture or processing of many products. 





If you have special chemical requirements for war-production 
products, we invite you to discuss your needs in confidence 
with Baker. 





J.T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 














Baker's Chemicais 


Efficient Deltaseal Machines, 10W in use by 


sugar refiners, flour mills and other mmanu- 
facture ducts, 
automatically shap 

at speeds up to 50 a minute. 

And Deltaseal paper bags with their easily 


formed pouring spout and prilliant brand 
men for the products 





printing are real sales 


they carry: 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO 


Headquarters for the 


DEL 
TASEAL System of PACKAGING 


Minn i 
eapolis, Minnesota 


OFFICES 
ef : Balti 
Charlotte ‘ + onesie e Boston e Brookl 
Houston e Indi eo Denver e Detroi yne Buffalo 
ianapolis e« Kansas City : “ Pepperell 
7 Angeles 


Louisville 
pea « Memphi 
wy City » Norf phis - Mobile - N 
Salina « ee eee City « pean em ‘ a 
e City e San  Aescecroa ‘au e St. Loui 
e Seattle « Wichit: 
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If You Are Keeping Up With NEW Chemicals 


Better Investigate These 









































| AMINES 
: Isopropanolamine 
Diisopropanolamine 
THEY ARE AVAILABLE Methyldiethanolamine 
Dimethylethanolamine 
IN RESEARCH QUANTITIES Tetraethanolammonium 
' Hydroxide 
Acetoacet-o-toluidide 
Sodium Acetoacetyl-p- 
For men thinking about today’s problems late ae ai 
Metnyl Vorphotine 
’ © : Ethyl Morpholine 
‘ s ~ ‘ - @ 
and tomorrow’s products, these are chemi Pheayl Merpholine 
cals that should be studied. They are the ETHERS 
‘ 4 Diethyl “Cellosolve” 
newest products of Carbide and Carbon Hexyl Ether 
f o ! ¥ Dimethyl Dioxane 
Chemicals Corporation, a primary producer Benzyl “Cellosolve” 
of synthetic organic chemical raw materials. ALCOHOLS 
Ethylbutanol 
Although most of our products areshipped Hexanol 
ESTERS 
in tank-cars and fifty-five gallon drums, Butyl “Cellosolve” Acetate 
; Methyl “Carbitol” Acetate 
many of these research chemicals are so Ethylbutyl Acetate 
P Diglycol Diacetate 
new that they can be supplied only as Glycol Diformate 
experimental samples. Some, however, are ACETALS 
Methyl “Cellosolve” Acetal 
now in semi-commercial production. Dichlorethy! Formal 
4-Methyl Dioxolane 
Information about these new chemicals ALDEHYDES AND KETONES 
| ; |} ae . | x om ” | Glyoxal 
las Deen given in recent advertisements an¢ Glyoxal Bisulfite 
e ° e ‘ Acetonylacetone 
is now compiled in a leaflet, Chemicals leephecone 
é erea BF ae a Dehydracetic Acid 
Available in “Research” Quantities. Send 
CHLORINATED COMPOUNDS 
for your copy. Trichlorethane 
é , Dichlorisopropyl Ether 
Triglycol Dichloride 
POLYETHYLENE GLYCOLS 
For information concerning the use of these chemicals, address: 
‘ : = 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street ucC) New York, N. Y. 
1 : i 
i “PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Illinois Chemical Porcelain is the product of years of research and daily 
careful factory control. The use of high grade Wet Process Porcelain for 
the handling of chemicals and acids is proving its unequaled value daily. 


PIPE AND FITTINGS—Chemical Por- SPACERS—To be used where exact dim- 
celain pipe and fittings are very econom- ensions between fittings are not known at 
ical because they are highly vitrified, the time of purchase. 

non-absorbent and practically indestruct- VALVES—Carefull round: and “landed 
ible. Glazed white inside and outside— valve seats cnakae thine valves to hold 
ends carefully ground—impervious to the chemicals at high pressures. Every valve 
action of chemicals and acids with the is routine tested at 100 lbs. pressure for 
exception of hydrofluoric. one hour minimum. 


RASCHIG RINGS—Thoroughly vitrified 
and non-absorbent, these rings are free from 
iron and other contaminating materials. 


Write for Catalog C-1 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC 
PORCELAIN COMPANY 


MACOMB » ILLINOIS 
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ae" : Frizzy-Haired New Guinea ~ 
; Natives unload American supplies 


STEEL CONTAINERS 
stand rough handling 


On the many fronts where this war is being fought, trained 
hands are not always available for unloading supplies. 
Foods, munitions and gasoline are often rough handled— 
containers must take the rap. The positive protection of 


Steel Containers safeguards contents under all conditions. 


Steel drums and pails, 
capacities 5 gal. to 55 gal. 


Pe gCONTAINERICO) 


ILLINOIS 
Plants at Chicago—Jersey City— Wee New Orleans—Richmond, Calif. 


Sales offices in me > all principal cities 


CONTAINER * “—"" SPECIALISTS 


LINED STEEL CONTAINERS 
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Porous Carbon Diffuser 
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Pipe, Fittings, Bubble Caps 
and Trays 





Headers for heat 
exchanger 





Sections of segmental type 
reaction tower 











47’ high all-carbon electrostatic 
preci pitator 
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NATIONAL AND KARBATE CARBON AND GRAPHITE PRODUCTS 


TRADE-MARK TRADE-MARK 


are extremely versatile and readily adapted to the con- 
struction of equipment of conventional design as well 
as special equipment of new design. 

Outstanding performance and economies, along with 
simplification of design, are made possible by the 
following unique and advantageous combination of 
physical and chemical properties offered by these 
materials. 


Resistance to severe thermal shock * No deformation 
at high temperatures * Not wet by molten metals — 
no sticking * Mechanical strength maintained at 
high temperatures * No reaction with most acids, 
alkalies and solvents—-no contamination * High 
rate of heat transfer (Graphite and graphite base “Kar- 
bate” products) * Low rate of heat transfer (Carbon 
and carbon base “‘Karbate” products) * Low thermal 
expansion * Good electrical conductivity  * Self- 
lubricating *’ Available in impervious grades ” 
Available in highly permeable (porous carbon and 
graphite) grades * Easily machined and fabricated. 


Practically any design can be machined or fabricated 
from available stock in the form of beams, blocks, slabs, 
brick, plates, round and rectangular rods, tubes and 
cylinders, pipe, fittings, valves, tower sections and 
tower accessories. 

Special shapes or forms can be molded or extruded 
when quantity justifies. 

The illustrations show only a few of the many diversi- 
fied applications of these products. 


Write for descriptive literature 





Return bend 
cooling coil 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


CARBON PRODUCTS DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
Branch Sales Offices: New York - Pittsburgh - Chicago - St, Louis - San Francisco 
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Under Secretary of War 
= G Mme Robert P. Patterson has just 
a informed the men and 
women employees at Hooker that they 
have won the privilege of adding a cov- 
eted White Star to the Army-Navy “E” 
Production Award Flag which now flies 
above their plant. 

This White Star is awarded for meri- 
torious services on the production front. 








A New Star Shines at Hooker 


In the words of Secretary Patterson it is: 
“The symbol of appreciation from our 

Armed Forces for your continued and 

determined effort and patriotism.” 

It is with great pride and determina- 
tion that the men and women of this 
company accept this honor. Pride in the 
accomplishments already achieved and 
determination that these accomplish- 
ments will be surpassed. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


New York, N.Y. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Wilmington, Calif. 


HOOKER CHEMICALS 


@ 4253 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


There « 
it is tc 
chemic 
some « 
tions < 
and sav 


It migt 
own be 
worry, 
of shray 
Chine ee 4 pei 
. sulfa d 
the sur 
my life. 
fine... 


i No, th 
rompt shipments in tank cars £ hacer 
world, 


specially designed for fast, thar be 


the cor 
e those 1 
easy, safe unloading é; 
waste. Furthermore, the dome safety plat- teady 
form and guardrailing protect your workmen. 


@ Order your caustic soda from Penn Salt and Penn Salt caustic soda is available in tank 

enjoy the advantages of quick shipment, car quantities as 50% and 72-73% solutions 

clean caustic and speedier handling. ...as a solid in 750 lb. drums...or in 
Penn Salt’s special tank cars are built with flake form in 400 lb. and 125 Ib. drums. 


protective lining, special draining plates Technical help on any handling problem 


without obligation. Write for complete 
information about Penn Salt caustic soda. 


and caustic-resistant valves and interior 
connections. Steam heating coils do not con- 
tact the caustic soda—eliminating possible 
contamination. 


Theimproved, insulated design assures fluid MAN WE TURING C€ PANY 
caustic in cold weather. And the easily acces- 
; 1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
New York @ Chicago e St. louis ¢ Pittsburgh @ Minneapolis 


Wyandotte ¢ Tacoma 


sible fittings save unloading time and prevent 
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There can be no greater reward for us whose task 
jt is to produce more and still more drugs and 
chemicals, than to know that somewhere today, on 
some distant field of battle, these merciful muni-: 
tions are easing pain, helping to heal wounds, 
and saving lives. 


It might be the kid next door. . . or, perhaps, your 
own boy ... who may write: “I didn’t want you to 
worry, 50 I didn’t tell you sooner, but I ran into a piece 
of shrapnel a few weeks ago. I'm practically as good as 
new now, and will soon be fit as ever. Gee, Dad, those 
sulfa drugs certainly are great stuff. Major Randall, 
the surgeon who fixed me up, says they probably saved 
my life. I have everything I need here, and am feeling 


is 


No, there can be no greater reward than this—to 
know that American boys, fighting all over the 
world, will have a better chance of returning to 
that bright future which is in store for them during 
the coming years of peace—a better chance because 
those merciful munitions were on the spot and 
ready when needed. 


We are proud to quote from the address made by 
the authorized representative of the United States 
Army on the occasion of the presentation of the 
Army-Navy Production Award to the men and 
women of Merck & Co., Inc.: 












buy 
WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY 
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“You men and women of the Merck plant are major producers 
of these life-saving agencies. What a deep and quiet pride is 
rightly yours in the knowledge that your work, which must at 


times seem arduous and meaningless, in reality contributes so 
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largely to the war effort in far-off fields! I am keenly aware that 


work has been carried on here around the clock every day in the 
week since 1940. Your output of the vital sulfonamide com- 
pounds has more than doubled, and the same is true of the 
arsenicals. Atabrine which is so urgently needed to replace 
quinine in the prevention and treatment of malaria, is being 
provided by a new plant built for the specific purpose. Methyl 
bromide, needed to destroy lice in order to meet the constant 
threat of typhus fever, has been packaged by a special process 
developed here. These are a few of the vital services which you 
are rendering in behalf of the Armed Forces.” 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. - Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Cal. 


In Canada: Merck & Co. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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@ NEVOLL", a coal-tar softener, is finding considerable 
use as a softener and plasticizer for the new GR-S 
(Buna S) synthetic rubber. 


@ It meets the Rubber Reserve Company’s Contract 
Specification for coal-tar softener dated Nov. 21, 1942. 


@ NEVOLL* is currently quite readily available for 
prompt shipment in tank cars and drums. 


Ask fora sample and further in- 
formation from us or our agents 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - PA. 





Chemicals for the Nation’s War Program 


NEVILLE SALES AGENTS TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


U. S. A. (other than Mass. and R. I.), Canada, Mexico Mass. and Rhode Island 
CHARLES T. WILSON, CO., INC. T. C. ASHLEY & CO. 
R-8 United Bldg., Akron, O. 120 Wall St., New York 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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TWO SUPER REFRACTORIES 
THAT OPERATE SAFELY AT 


3200  axo 4000 F 


TAM Zircon (Zirconium Silicate) re- 
fractories operate safely at temper- 
atures over 3200° F. while TAM 
Zirconium Oxide refractories are 


used in applications over 4000° F. 


These two TAM super refractories 
resist acids and oxidizing atmos- 
pheres. They are being successfully 


used in the manufacture of phos- 


Ele ctrically Fused 


phates, fused silica, aluminum melt- 
ing and platinum smelting. They are 
also widely used as crucible back- 
ing and for various high tempera- 


ture applications. 


An experienced staff of field engi- 
neers located in various parts of 
the country are available for con- 


sultations without obligation. Write: 


TITANIUM 


ALLOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Presentation of Army-Navy “E” Production Award to the employees of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 


by Lt. Col. R. R. Patch, Sn. C. 


WE ARE PROUD TO ANNOUNCE that the War 


Department has judged the results of 


the efforts of our Company and its 


employees as worthy of the Army-Navy 
*E” Production Award for Excellence 


in War Production. 


Realizing that this award is a trust, as well as an honor, we intend to 
bend every effort toward continuing to fill all requirements of our gov- 


ernment for those of our products essential to the winning of the war. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS e ESTABLISHED 1849 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK e 444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and Well All Stay Free” 


In this war, we’re “‘passing”’ the ammunition in many dif- 


ferent ways — from torpedo tubes and bomb bays, from 
mortars, machine guns and ack-acks — from tanks, jeeps, 
half-tracks and mosquito boats — many tons of it every 
minute on fronts throughout the globe. 

Only by the almost superhuman production of munitions— 
harder-hitting, more destructive explosives — can we main- 
tain this pace, and the caliber of our fire-power. Sharples 
Organic Chemicals are performing a vital service in the 
munitions industries—a service which has won the coveted 
Army-Navy “‘E”’ Award. On other strategic production fronts, 
Sharples Chemicals serve in rubber, steel, petroleum — in 
plastics, mining, drugs, photography, surface coatings, 
agriculture. Sharples Research — geared to the urgent de- 
mands of war today — will be ready to meet the peacetime 


industrial needs of tomorrow. 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS AT WAR 


AMYL ALCOHOLS + AMYL ACETATE 
AMYL PHENOLS AND DERIVATIVES 
ALKYLAMINES AND DERIVATIVES 
ALKYLAMINOETHANOLS 
ETHYL ANILINE +» CHLOROPENTANES 
AMYL NAPHTHALENES 
AMYL MERCAPTAN 

















SHARPLES CHEMICALS Ive. 


Philadelphia Chicago New York 


SHARPLES 


BUY WAR BONDS WZ ...REGULARLY! 








Mann 
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SHARPLES SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


PENTASOL (AMYL ALCOHOLS ) 
PENT-ACETATE (AMYL ACETATE ) 
PENTALARM (AMYL MERCAPTAN ) 
AMINE (CRUDE( BUTYL UREA ) 
APHEN (p-tert-AMYL PHENO 
o-AM OL . DIA ENOL 
AMYLAMINES BUTYLAMINES ETHYLAMINES 
DIETHYLA ANOL MINOETHANOL 
ETHYL ETH N : ETHANOLAMINES 


AMYL NAPHT AMYL BENZENES 
MIXED AMYL C DIAMYL SULFIDE 
n-BUTYL CHL MIXED AMYLENES 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Ine. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANT: WYANDOTIE, MICH. 


Sales Offices 


New York Chicago Salt Lake City 
West Coast: MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INC., Los Angeles . . San Francisco . . Seattle 


SHARPLES 


wes 
MARK 


CHEMICALS 








No Washday Worries 
In the Navy Now! 


Nacconol NR—the economical surface-active deter- 
gent—is now on active duty with.the Navy. Lathering 
freely and washing efficiently in salt water, Nacconol 

NR materially reduces the amount of fresh-water 
storage .. . makes spotless housekeeping aboard our 
fighting ships less burdensome for he-men. 








NE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N.Y 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO CHATTANOOGA 
PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE NEW ORLEANS TORONTO 
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To Protect Your Chemicals from Phys- 
ical Changes. Chase supplies special combina- 
tions of fabrics, paper, and proofing compounds, 
designed to give essential protection against moist 
air, dry air, or foreign odor, whatever the nature 
of your product. 


To Protect Your Product from Chem- 
ical Changes. Chase provides package protec- 
tion designed especially to resist chemical changes 
in your product due to package contamination or 
outside influences such as varying humidities and 
impurities encountered in shipping and storing. 


Mail this Coupon for 


FREE QUESTIONNAIRE 


ie os 


CHASE 


CHEMICAL| 





with the 


Triples 


To Withstand Abuse and Re-Use. Chase 
Lined and Combined Bags are unusually strong 
and tough. They are not only insurance against 
loss by breakage but more than a one-trip pack- 
age to give insurance against increasing package 
shortages. 


To Meet Over-Seas Packaging Require- 
ments. Chase supplies super-constructed pack- 
ages for Army, Navy, and Lend-Lease shipments 
requiring sewed and cemented seams to protect 
a multitude of products against outside contami- 


nation. aunt for FREE 


Mail the coupon at the 


that helps our research 


specific problem. No ob- 
ligation, of course. 
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Oe 
SPECIFI 


Department I 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


NAME - 
Please send us your Ana- 
lytical Questionnaire and 
full information about your COMPANY ——_—__— - —— 
chemical bags. We under- 
stand this docs not oblige us 
ADDRESS — 


to buy. 





i | GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
4 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
r4 BUFFALO GOSHEN, IND. CHAGRIN FALLS 
_ TOLEDO MEMPHIS PHILADELPHIA 
a a BOISE MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOL 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA ' 
MB st. cours NEW ORLEANS OKLAHOMA CITY | 
hod NEW YORK CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY \\) 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH PORTLAND RE 
& DENVER HUTCHINSON REIDSVILLE. N. © 
a HARLINGEN, TEXAS JACKSONVILE, F A 
ly 43. 
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YOU MAY FIND THE 
ANSWER HERE... 


In this new series of alkyl acid phosphates, the methyl group is a com. 


mon substituent. Similar esters are available in which the methyl group 


s replaced by ethyl or butyl. Victor Research suggests that these organic a V 4 Cc T °o & 


phosphorus compounds may prove helpful in the applications indicated 


xe : DIALKYL 


Because of present limitations in the supply of certain critical ma- 
terials, samples of these and other Victor Research Chemicals announced A Cc | D 
fom time to time, are not always available. Those that are will be sent 


promptly upon request. Some of the Victor Phosphorus Compounds . . . i S eo] o 5s & Le A T © % 


for which research has established important uses in essential war pro- 
RR, HPO, 


duction . . . are already available in commercial quantitics. 


EE I EMG ES LTE EEN 
SPECIFICATIONS AND PROPERTIES 


COMPOUND a SOLUBILITY *' 





hd 
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Ethyl Methyl Acid Phosphate 1.281 
n-Butyl Methyl Acid Phosphate 1.161 
i-Amyl Methyl Acid Phosphate 1.121 
Octyl Methyl Acid Phosphate 1.065 
lauryl Methyl Acid Phosphate 1.013 
Cetyl Methyl Acid Phosphate .961(58°C) 
Oleyl Methyl Acid Phosphate 980 
Stearyl Methyl Acid Phosphate .910(90 °C) 


nananarnrnanann 
ananananannn 
nannannannno 


7) 

no 
nnnnonnwe- 
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%. ii Aj = Water; Bt =Alcohol; Ct=Acetone; Dt =Ether; **S=soluble; SS 


sparingly soluble; 
Fi =CCl4; Gj =Naphtha 


1!=insoluble; D = disperses. 


VICTOR Chen! Hibs 


HEADQUARTERS FOR PHOSPHATES «© FORMATES + OXALATES 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL., NEW YORK, N. Y., KANSAS CITY, MO., ST. LOUIS, MO., NASHVILLE, 
TENN., GREENSBORO, N. C. PLANTS: NASHVILLE, TENN., MT. PLEASANT, TENN., CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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of increased demand comes a new 


reer st © 4 


WATERPROOF ADHESIVE 


PRRBSELET TEL 
WERE 


RCI—long a leading American source of synthetic If you are now making waterproofed solid cardboard 
resins for surface coatings—is now utilizing its un- or corrugated board boxes for suppliers of foodstuffs, 
equalled experience and extensive research and small arms and ammunition to the armed forces, 
manufacturing facilities in the large-scale production write for complete information on this new RCI 
of waterproof adhesives, and bonding and impreg- waterproofing resin. Now available in quantity, it 
nating resins for box manufacturers. more than meets all government specifications. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Other plants: Brooklyn, New York; Elizabeth, New Jersey; South San Francisco, California; Tuscaloosa, Alabama; 
Liverpool, England; Sydney, Australia 


SYNTHETIC RESINS ... INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS ... CHEMICAL COLORS . .. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS ... CHEMURGIC RUBBER 
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‘ { 4 j Nuchar Active Carbon has been called upon to perform many — 
: I} oy extra duties in America’s stepped-up war production. (2) P 
: 
, Almost daily, new purification problems arise within the oo 
Chemical Industry, particularly in the manufacture and processing - 
acily 


of newly developed replacement materials— problems that require 
the knowledge of specialists in purification by adsorption. 


The tremendous adsorptive ability of NUCHAR Active Carbon @) P 


. on . . . . “ff: solids 
to remove impurities is of considerable importance in the purifica- : 


avail. 








tion processes of the Chemical Industry. It applies equally in the toa 

removal of impurities which may interfere with efficient plant for ru 

operation: likewise in the sphere of catalysis and reclamation. i . 

SOLVE! 

Valuable information and experience are available to prospective tion.’ 

users of NUCHAR, and our technical staff will be glad to assist hesive 
you, and to suggest the best operating methods. 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA: PULP PAPER COMPAN Yama 


230 PARK AVENUE ¢ 35 E. WACKER DRIVE 748 PUBLIC LEDGER BLDG.” . 844 LEADER BLOG. 
NEW: YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PHILADELPHIA, PA. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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POLYVINYL ACETATE is a colorless, taste- 
less synthetic resin, insoluble in water but 
readily soluble in common organic sol- 
vents. It is supplied by Du Pont in three 


forms: 


(1) POLYVINYL ACETATE BEADS— This con- 
venient form of the solid resin can be 
molded, extruded or cast into various 
shapes. When compounded with suitable 
materials, rubber-like products are pro- 
duced. The beads dissolve readily in suit- 
able organic solvents, and the solution 
can be used in adhesive, textile and paper 


coating applications. 


(2) POLYVINYL ACETATE SOLUTION (5()°/ 
solids in methanol) — This is a convenient 
form for using the resin whenever suitable 
facilities for dissolving the solid are not 


available. 


(3) POLYVINYL ACETATE EMULSION (55°; 
solids in water suspension) —This product 
is an excellent replacement and modifier 
for rubber latex in many applications. It 
can be used without toxic or flammable 
solvents; only water is required for dilu- 
tion, The emulsion is used for making ad- 


hesives which are unusually strong and 
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POLYVINYL ACETATE 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+e FHROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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permanent under many conditions. 


GRADES: 

Solid Beads—High, medium and 
low viscosity. 

Solution— Low v iscosity . 
Water Emulsion—High and low 

\ iscosity . 

The high viscosity products are higher 
melting, form harder and more durable 
coatings, have greater bonding strength, 
and higher heat-sealing temperatures. The 
properties of all grades of this resin can be 


modified by use of different plasticizers. 


COMPATABILITY: Compatible with cellulose 
derivatives, chlorinated rubber, terpene 
resins, rosin, esters of abietic acid, and 
small amounts of coumarone and indene 
resins. Some natural resins such as damar, 
elemi, kauri, copal, sandarac, etc., are not 
completely compatible, but may be com- 
bined with polyvinyl acetate for use in ap- 
plications where clarity of the mixture is 
not required. 

APPLICATIONS: Polyvinyl acetate is an 
effective adhesive for a wide variety of 
materials, including leather, paper, cork, 


textiles, wood, ceramics, and even highly 


polished surfaces of glass, metals, and 
most plastics. It may he employ ed as a 
heat-sealing or wet bond adhesive or as 
an ingredient of hot melts. 

Polyvinyl acetate is an effective binder 
for Jeather scrap, paper pulp, wood flour 
and pigments. It is of particular interest 
as a vehicle for metallic pigments because 
of its stability and freedom from tarnish- 
ing effects. Felt, straw and fabrics may be 
stiffened and permanently sized with poly - 
vinyl acetate. Applied to metals, poly- 
vinyl acetate coatings show excellent dur- 
ability and protection against corrosion, 

Solutions of polyvinyl acetate may be 
applied to paper to form glossy coatings 
which can be heat-sealed at any desired 
point, as in the fabrication of containers. 
Paper treated with polyvinyl acetate also 
shows improved strength and oil resist- 
ance. Coated paper foils or unsupported 
polyvinyl acetate films may be used as 
dry mounting foils for application by hot 


pressing. 


AVAILABILITY: Commercial quantities are 
now being shipped on WPB allocation 
(Allocation Order M-10) for manufacture 


of essential wartime products. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, SEND FOR BULLETIN 4-243 





N ame 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine.) 
Electrochemicals Dept., Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send me your Bulletin 4-243 on Polyvinyl Acetate. 
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THESE CHARTS SHOW {| 
ESTIMATED PARTICI- 
PATION IN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLANS FOR 
WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS (Members of 
Armed Forces Included 
Starting August 1942) 


There is more to these charts than meets the eye. 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is 
the sales curve of tomorrow. Here isthethrilling 
story of over 25,000,000 American workers who 
are today voluntarily saving close to FOUR AND 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Think what this money will buy in the way of guns 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and 
mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! 





STUDY THEM WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 


Here indeed is a solid foundation for the peace-time 
business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
every Crisis in our history. 


But there is still moretobedone. As our armed 
forces continue to press the attack inall quarters of 
the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
of our savings keep pace. 

Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
— and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
today by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 
WAR BONDS. 


Gave wth 
War Savings Bonds 





This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





1{) 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 505500 
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To the Graduate of ’03 such words as buta- 
diene, styrene and isoprene were unknown 
entities. Today they are firmly anchored in 
the lexicon of chemistry. America is growing 
hardy rubber trees synthetically, nurtured 
from oil, coal, gas, grain, guayule. In this 
age of miracles invention comes to necessity’s 
aid. Laboratory curiosities bloom forth into 
commercial actualities. America wi// have 
rubber—/ots of it! 

Nordstrom Lubricated Valves are in the ver 
vortex of synthetic rubber preduction. They 
regulate the controlled flow on vitally impor- 
tant lines—those handling high temperature 
hydrocarbons and other corrosion-forming 
elements as well as highly volatile and pene- 





RUBBER TREE 


their patented lubrication system, are free 
from galling or sticking. They are ready for 
any emergency, with quick, sure quarter-turn 
operation providing a positive shut-off 


HAVE YOU EVER SEEN A MOLECULE? 
The fantastic structures of balls which give 
symbolism to atomic masses are chemistry’s 
expression for unseen objects. Yet in their 
synthesis they impose new problems for 


» Mamonbiiin ULrOWUW?N 


trating liquids. Nordstrom Valves, due to 


valves never before imagined. Nordstron 
Valve engineering has become, by necessity, 
a combined science, involving structural 
design, metallurgical development, and 
chemical research. But the reward for this 
intensified progress is most gratifying. The 
eager acceptance of Nordstrom Valves in 
practically every synthetic rubber plant in 
America and the highly satisfactory service 
these valves are rendering, give us inspiration 
to continue the labors of research. By giving 
outstanding service in the most difficult of 
applications, it is a certainty that Nordstrom 
Valves will best serve your needs for less 
severe requirements on your vital flow lines. 
It really takes a Nordstrom Lubricated Plug 
Valve to give all-around, good service. 


NORDSTROM VALVES 


FOR ALL SYNTHETIC PROCESSES 





ALL ALONG THE FLOW-LINE of synthetic rubber production 


ave the vital controls 
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FROM oil or gas well, from coal mine or grain field, 
the use of Nordstrom Valves plays a vital part in 
the production of rubber. Not only are they serving 
oil and gas lines, but also on chemical, air and water 
lines. Valves of Semi-Steel, Nordco Steel, Stainless 
Steel and Special Alloys are used. 
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Two Nordstrom 14” chain operated spur gear cast Nordstrom Valves on raw material transfer pump lines. Nordstroms are ex- 
steel valves installed on a recovery tower in a tensively used on polymerization units and reactor chambers; also on low 
synthetic rubber plant. temperature lines and high temperature hydrocarbon lines in refineries. 


Photos shown are by 
courtesy of Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. = - 


Sealdport Lub calion 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY -— <4 Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Compan) 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LUBRICATED PLUG VALVES; GASOLINE, OIL & GREASE METERS 
Main Offices: 400 Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. * Oakland (Calif.) Factory: 2431 Peralta St. 
BRANCHES; Buffalo, Chicago, Columbia, Des Moines, Houston, Kansas City, CANADIAN Licensees: Peacock Bros., Ltd., Montreal * EUROPEAN 
Los Angeles, Memphis, New York City, Oakland, San Francisco, Seattle, Tulsa Licensees: Audiey Engineering Co., Ltd., Newport, Shropshire, Ens. — 
SOUTH AMERICAN Representative: The Armco International Corporation. Main Office: Middletown, Ohio 


Res 
PRODUCTS: Nordstrom Lubricated Valves; Air, Curb and Meter Cocks * Nordco Valve Lubricants * EMCO Gas Meters * EMCO-McGaughy Integrators July, 
EMCO Regulators ° Pittsburgh-National Meters for Gasoline, Grease, Oil, Water and other Liquids . Stupakoff Bottom Hole Gauges 
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TODAY, EXPLORATION among 
materials may save time, speed 
production, answer a shortage. 
Varnishes, lacquers, inks, ad- 
hesives, resinous and asphaltic 
items, many other products, are 
now benefiting from Hercules 
Rosin Esters. For instance... 


» 


THE PENTALYNS* are a family 
of Hercules-pioneered varnish 
resins noted for heat-stability. 
Collectively, the Pentalyns offer 
a means to use linseed oil in 
quick-dry finishes to meet serv- 
ice specifications, pale baking 
enamels, utility finishes. 


HERCULES 








HERCOLYN* AND ALBALYN* 
are liquid resins for use as as- 
phalt modifiers, lacquer plasti- 
cizers, adhesive ingredients, 
water-paint tougheners. They 
feature low cost, low vapor 
pressure, wide compatibility, 
high wetting action. 


x» 


STAYBELITE* ESTERS find in- 
creasing use as plasticizing 
resins where resistance to oxi- 
dation and enduring tack are 
needed. Particularly interesting 
for compounding pressure- 
sensitive adhesives from syn- 
thetic rubber. 


Synthetics Department 
992 Market Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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FLEXALYN* is a balsamic, pale- 
colored, tacky resin widely used 
in adhesives. Compatible with 
starches, glues, casein, and a 
long list of materials. Flexalyn’s 
balsamic body and persistent 
tack have secured constantly 
broadening uses. 


» 


GET THIS HELPFUL INFORMA- 
TION. Write us about your 
specific product or problem. 
Currently we can devote indi- 
vidual attention to combat-rat- 
ing problems only, but we will 
be glad to send you literature 
and trial-size samples. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ANKS, trucks, jeeps and other motor vehicles of war make use 

of chrome solutions in the cooling systems of the engines to 

retard corrosion. Chrome colors are used in camouflage paints 
on guns, and buildings. Bichromates are a necessity in the making 
of shoes and uniforms of our men at the front. 


In these and many other ways which cannot now be divulged 
“Natural” Bichromates are helping to hasten the coming of Victory. 


NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


902 Garfield Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 


BUY CROW-MATES 
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Now Isn°t 


The fighting has been 
going well for the 
United Nations this 
year. American war 
goods are arriving at 
all of the world’s fronts 
in far more than a 
trickle, and American 
block-busters are be- 
ing delivered over Ger- 
: many with satisfying 

Robert L. Taylor, Editor regularity. We're do- 
ing a good job, and we know it. And therein 
lies danger. 

There is no room for complacency and over- 
confidence in the war production program that has 
been laid out for industry for the remainder of this 
year and 1944. Donald Nelson in his war production 
report to President Roosevelt last month said that 
the overall war program the United States will be 
expected to meet in 1943 will be $106 billion—80 
per cent more than the $59 billion total for 1942. 
And on top of that, War Production Board off- 
cials tell us that arms production during 1944 must 
be increased to a monthly average output 24 per 
cent above the all-time highs that will be reached 
in the latter months of this year! Everything 
clearly suggests that the task posed for the indus- 
trial system by these 1943 and 1944 military pro- 
duction requirements is a formidable one. 

One of the basic reasons behind the success of 
our armed forces in recent campaigns has been 
planning—planning and scheduling that has in- 
cluded industry as well as Army and Navy. Be- 
cause industry met schedules, our soldiers were able 
successfully to invade North Africa and retake 
Attu. Setting up schedules and then keeping 
them has always been one of the first principles 
of production success. But now comes the dis- 
turbing report that war production schedules are 
not being met. Production of major items needed 
by the Army fell off in May to $1,494,158,000 from 
the April figure of $1,553,809,000 when it was 
scheduled to increase to $1,600,941,000. The June 
report is not yet out but it, too, is expected to be 
behind schedule. 

It is impossible to fix the blame for a lag of this 
kind. Most likely it can be distributed over all 
of the participating elements—industry, govern- 
ment, management, labor, the Army itself, and cir- 
cumstances. The important thing is that it must 
be made up fast. Not only must the lag be made 
up but production must be increased steadily until 
deliveries of war goods by the end of the year are 
40 to 50 per cent higher than deliveries in the lag- 
gard month of May. Obviously, stepping up over- 
all production will mean a proportionate step-up in 
chemicals, for chemicals of some sort go into 
the making of every major supply and equipment 
item used by the Army and Navy. 

Chemical management men must accept full re- 
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the Time 


sponsibility for carrying out the industry’s obliga- 
tions in meeting these greatly accelerated sched- 
ules in the strenuous months to come. In order to 
do this it will be necessary to banish entirely any 
feeling of overconfidence and complacency. We 
cannot afford to be misled, for example, into a 
feeling that things are easing up simply because 
there have been a few cut-backs in original war 
orders. While increases in schedules are old stuff, 
cut-backs are news and hence tend to be magnified. 
We have definite assurances that for every cut- 
back this year there have been more than compen- 
sating increases in other fields. When steel was 
released by the cut-back in tanks, the released as 
well as additional volumes were immediately gob- 
bled up by increases in locomotives and farm 
machinery. The Army reports that the decrease 
in production of small bombs has been more than 
offset by the rate at which we are now turning out 
the more destructive block-busters. As these 
changeovers are made it is true that there will be 
brief let-downs in individual fields. The demand 
for one chemical may slacken, but others become 
tighter. A look at the overall figures should be 
sufficient to convince anyone that the war produc- 
tion program is far from the tapering-off point. 

General Somervell tells a story that illustrates 
some of the thoughtless and destructive tales of 
our exaggerated military production that, once 
started, spread like wildfire throughout the country 
and undermined the energies and morale of work- 
ers and even some managements in industry. Some 
months ago, train passengers travelling between 
two large Eastern cities could see what seemed to 
be acres of tanks, gun carriages and other mechan- 
ized fighting equipment standing in storage areas 
along the railroad. Some of these passersby con- 
cluded that since this seemingly vast amount of 
equipment was standing there, it must be idle and 
therefore we didn’t need it. But we did need it. 
It was there as part of one of the world’s most 
carefully prepared military missions, and a few 
weeks later it was carrying our troops behind blaz- 
ing guns in the invasion of Africa. 

The last thing this nation can afford is to let 
idle tales and false interpretations lull it into a 
sense of security and self-satisfaction. The chem- 
ical industry has always been noted for its reliance 
on facts and sound, sober judgment. Each of us 
individually as representatives of this industry 
can do much to make our own and the industry’s 
job easier and hasten the successful conclusion of 
the war if we recognize and help others to recog- 
nize that the job is getting bigger, not smaller, and 
the biggest part is still ahead. The increases 
needed for 1943 and 1944 are before us in black 
and white. The goals they represent are huge but 
they are not out of reach. We've got to meet 
them, and we will, if each of us will sustain his 
personal part in the overall job and realize that by 
no stretch of the imagination is this the time for 
easing up. 
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War Baby: The Balls-Tucker process for making 
alcohol and protein from wheat, described on page 53 
of this issue of CHEMIcAL INDUSTRIES, shows promise 
of being one of those peculiar war babies that are born 
to solve a strictly wartime problem but live on to make a 
place for themselves in an entirely different peacetime 
field. 

The Balls-Tucker process was developed early this 
year as a part of the efforts of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Enzyme Research Laboratory to find ways of 
increasing the efficiency of grain alcohol production in 
order to conserve grain for food purposes. The process 
accomplishes this by eliminating barley malt. Diastase 
formerly supplied by the malt is provided from the 
wheat itself by means of extraction with sodium sulfite 
solution before the wheat is cooked. Already in opera- 
tion at several distilleries, this simple procedure is 
reducing wheat alcohol costs by about 5 cents a gallon 
and is conserving barley, a more expensive grain, for 
other uses. 

But the more significant and far reaching possibilities 
of the process appear not to be in alcohol production but 
in protein recovery. It was found after the early work 
was under way that the sodium sulfite solution extracted 
the protein as well as the diastase from the wheat. 
Protein came to the top of the extraction vessel as a 
heavy yellow froth that could easily be skimmed off. 
Moreover, it was unusually pure and the yield was 
almost quantitative—8 pounds per bushel of wheat on 
a dehydrated basis. 

The market price today for food-grade dehydrated 
protein is 26% cents a pound. Cost of recovery by the 
Balls-Tucker process is expected to be but a few cents 
a pound. Wheat cost will of course vary with the 
market. While it is perhaps still early to make accurate 
predictions, information thus far available seems to 
indicate that the process may well be the key to a new 
source of low cost protein that will open up new fields 
of application in both the food and chemical process 
industries. At pre-war wheat prices, rough estimates 
indicate that the process can profitably produce a high 
grade protein to sell at 18 cents a pound, perhaps less, 
regardless of whether the residue is further processed 
to make alcohol or not. 

Eighteen-cent protein opens up some interesting 
avenues of speculation. It is reported that use of pro- 
tein concentrates combined with other food materials 
as extenders for meat is already being given considera- 
tion as a wartime food measure. Whether a lower price 
will lead to anything of post-war value is anybody’s 
guess. Protein fortification of bread and other common 
foodstuffs is another possibility. Several of the large 
food producers have recently received experimental 
samples of protein recovered in distilleries using the 
Balls-Tucker process. Protein as an industrial raw 
material is something that is still largely unexplored 
but which may have tremendous possibilities. The spe- 
cialty coatings field, for example—such as coatings for 
paper, textiles, leather and similar products—would 
seem to offer likely prospects as a consumer of lower- 
cost protein. The plastics industry might find the mate- 
rial valuable. 

Looking at the alcohol part of the process, the long 
term prospects do not appear so bright, although this 
phase is doing an important war job. There has been 
some speculation to the effect that the process may mean 
stiff competition for molasses alcohol after the war. 
This is possible, but it does not appear likely. Wheat 
alcohol, regardless of the process by which it is made, 
requires equipment and time to convert the wheat starch 
into fermentable sugars, a step not required when alco- 
hol is made from molasses. With resumption of tanker 
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shipments of blackstrap from the West Indies, ra 


material costs for molasses alcohol may go as low «; 


10 cents a gallon. Even if protein-extracted wheat -; 
available for nothing—which is unlikely—wheat alcoh. | 
would have to keep its cost of conversion from star: 
to sugar well within 10 cents per gallon to compete « 
an even basis. This does not allow much leeway. 
Thus it does not seem probable even with the elimin 
tion of malt and with recovery of protein to absorb ra 
material costs, that wheat alcohol will continue as 
factor in the alcohol picture after the war. It seen 
much more likely that Mr. Tucker’s and Dr. Bal 
process will live as a method of producing prote 
rather than alcohol. And there, it is just possible th 
we may find it a war baby that will show the way 
a whole new industry based on protein and prot 
chemistry. 


Chemicals for Food: At the recent conventi: 
of the National Fertilizer Association in Hot Springs 
Virginia, John A. Miller, president of that organizati 
said that the slogan “Food Will Write the Peace” mig! 
well go hand in hand with “Production Will Win t 
War.” The truth of his words becomes more apparent 
every day as the nation tries to solve its own food pro!) 
lems as well as help out in other parts of the Unit 
Nations. As the war progresses it is increasingly appar 
ent that there will be ever greater demands on American 
agriculture. 

The part the fertilizer industry plays in this picture is 
an important one. As the demand for food for human 
consumption increases so also does the need for plant 
food. The use of additional quantities of fertilizer is 
one of the most important methods we have of obtaining 
increased agricultural production. We are short of 
farm labor, and machinery can be used to cover only so 
many acres of land. High yields per acre are necessary 
to obtain the maximum output of land, labor and 
machinery. Greater production can be obtained in many 
instances by increasing the amount of fertilizer used 
per acre and by fertilizing a larger percentage of total 
acreage. 

The splendid job the industry has done during the 
past year in producing and distributing well over 
10,000,000 tons of fertilizer in the face of serious 
material and manpower shortages focuses attention on 
the fact that the fertilizer industry is becoming more 
and more a modern job of chemistry and engineering 
rather than a scavenger or waste products industry. 
Not so long ago the materials used were largely organic 
byproducts. The bone, blood, and tankage of the pack- 
ing house industry, the fleshings and scrap of the 
leather industry, the slops of the beet sugar industry, 
and the meal residues of the vegetable oil industry made 
up the greater part of mixed fertilizers. Buyers were 
impressed more by dark color and powerful odor than 
by chemical composition or guarantee of plant food 
content. 

Today the industry is one of the largest units of the 
heavy chemical industry. Fertilizers today are care- 
fully prepared mixtures of chemical compounds assem- 
bled in accordance with definite formulas developed 
for specific soils and crops. 

The growing work of agronomists, chemists and soil 
experts on mineral nutrition of agricultural crops 1s 
bringing out the important part played by many ele- 
ments such as magnesium, cobalt, manganese, boron, 
calcium, iodine, copper and iron. It may well be that 
the fertilizer industry will continue to grow even closet 
to the chemical industry as these new elements join the 
classic three—potash, phosphorus and nitrogen—in fer- 
tilizer formulation. 
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HE chemical industry faced a tre- 

mendous task in making this coun- 
try the Arsenal of Democracy. Besides 
unheard of demands for explosives, high 
octane gas, plastics, and the like, our 
laboratories and chemical plants have had 
to develop and supply substitutes for vital 
materials that fell into enemy hands— 
rubber, hemp, quinine and silk, to mention 
only a few. In helping to feed armies 
thousands of miles from home the industry 
has compressed a dinner into a field ration 
kit; it has compounded new and life- 
giving sulfa drugs. 

To accomplish all this and much more, 
the industry has recruited new thousands 
of men and women for its laboratories 
and plants, yet these workers are but a 
small part of the production army this 
nation has marshalled. Because we are a 
democracy this country could shift from 
peace to a war-time economy with a mini- 
mum of friction and lost motion, Without 
coercion millions joined the production 
front and a new spirit of team-play 
dey eloped. 

[wo federal laws, both passed as peace- 
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WAGE AND HOUR STANDARDS 


in the Chemieal Industry 





time regulations, figure prominently in the 
employment of persons in war industries. 
One of these is the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, better known as the Wage 
and Hour Law, the other is the Walsh- 
Healey Act of 1936. Both deal with labor 
standards, and a majority of employers 
in the chemical field will find that their 
operations now are subject to one or both 
of these statutes. 

The Wage and Hour Law applies to 
employees engaged in interstate commerce 
or in the production of goods for interstate 
commerce, which includes some 14,500,000 
workers in manufacturing industry. Un- 
less specifically exempted by the act, such 
employees must be paid at least 30 cents 
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By W. B. Smith, Wage & Hour & Public Contracts Division. Department of Labor 





an hour and at least time and a half their 
regular rates of pay for all hours worked 
in excess of 40 a week. 

The Walsh-Healey Act applies gener- 
ally to U. S. Government contracts for 
materials, supplies and equipment in 
excess of $10,000. This law fixes stand- 
ards of minimum wages, overtime com- 
pensation, child labor and 
health and forbids the employment of 
convict labor in fulfillment of contracts 
subject to the act. 

Minimum 


safety and 


wages under the Walsh- 
Healey Act are those which the Secretary 
of Labor has determined to be the pre- 
vailing minimum for specific industries in 
specific localities. So far such wage de- 
terminations have been made for some 58 
industries with wage rates ranging up to 
70 cents an hour. 

Several of these determinations will in- 
terest readers of this magazine. Effective 
April 23, 1942, a minimum rate of 50 
cents an hour was established for the 
manufacture of chemical and_ related 
products. This rate is applicable in all 


States except Maryland, Virginia, North 
South 


Carolina, Carolina, Tennessee, 
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Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, and the District of Columbia, 
where the minimum wage is 40 cents an 
hour. 

Commodities included under this deter- 

mination are: 

A (1) Heavy, industrial, and fine 
chemicals including among others, 
compressed and liquified gases, and 
insecticides, 
and 

(2) The by-products of the forego- 
ing; and 

B Such commodities as: bluing, bone 
black, carbon black, and lampblack ; 
cleaning and polishing preparations 
(except paint and varnish remover, 
furniture and floor wax, and polish 
and soap); mucilage, paste and 
other adhesives. 

A number of commodities omitted from 

the scope of the definition have been ac- 
corded separate treatment. These items 


and the minimum wage determination for 
each one are as follows: Small arms am- 
munition (50 caliber or less)* 4214 cents 
an hour; blasting caps,* 4714 cents; ex- 
plosives,* 5714 cents; commercial fire- 
works, 3114 cents; fuses, 371%4 cents; 
drug, medicine and toilet preparations, 40 


* Apprentices may be employed at Lower rates, 
provided their employment conforms to the 
standards of the Federal Committee on Ap. 
prenticeship. 


cents; soap in bars, cakes, chips and 
flakes and in granulated, powdered, paste 
and liquid form, and glycerin, and 
cleansers containing soap, scouring pow- 
ders, and shaving soaps, and creams con- 
taining soap, and washing compounds 
containing soap, 40 cents. 

For the fertilizer industry (super phos- 
phates, concentrated phosphate and mixed 
fertilizers) the minimum hourly rates 
under the Walsh-Healey Act are: New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, California, 
Oregon, and Washington, 50 cents an 
hour; Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland (consisting of Cecil, 
Kent, Queen Annes, Talbot, Caroline, 
Dorchester, Wicomico, Worcester, and 
Somerset Counties), and Kent and Sussex 
Counties of Delaware, 30 cents an hour; 
the District of Columbia and all other 
States or counties not enumerated above, 
40 cents an hour. 

For the paint and varnish industry 
(including pigments or colors, either in 
dry or paste form and varnishes, lacquers 
and enamels) the minimum wage deter- 
mination is: Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Arkansas, 40 cents; in all other States 
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and the District of Columbia, 50 cents an 
hour. 

Basic straight-time hours of work under 
the Walsh-Healey Act are 8 in any onc 
day or 40 in any one week. Overtime is 
permitted, of course, if time and one- 
half the basic rate is paid for all hour: 
worked beyond the prescribed limits 
For example, an employee whose tota 
workweek consisted of four 10-hour day 
would be entitled to 8 hours at time an 
one-half under the Walsh-Healey Act, bu: 
under the Wage and Hour Law, whic! 
makes the workweek its standard, h: 
would not be entitled to such overtim 
since his hours of work in that week di 
not exceed 40. 

Where an employee worked, let us say, 
five 10-hour days and one 5-hour day 
during a week, he would be entitled to 
15 hours at time and one-half under either 
law.* 

Heretofore the Walsh-Healey Act gen- 
erally prohibited the employment of boys 
under 16 and girls under 18 years of age 
In order to facilitate the production o! 
war materials, a recent exemption granted 
by the Secretary of Labor now permits 
the employment of girls between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years of age in any industry. 
However, these girls may not work more 
than 8 hours in any one day, nor between 
the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. And 
they are not to engage in dangerous or 
hazardous occupations. 


Nowadays, with the toll of industrial 
accidents mounting, the safety and health 
features of the Walsh-Healey Act take 
on new importance. This act requires 
that goods supplied on a government con- 
tract be manufactured or handled under 
safe and sanitary working conditions. In 
locations where state laws establish safety 
and health standards, observance of such 
regulations will be taken as prima facie 
evidence that employers are in compliance 
with these provisions of the Walsh-Healey 
Act. 


The principal hazards which inspectors 
will look for are these: fire hazards, 
unguarded cutting machines and un- 
guarded power transmission machinery; 
faulty ventilation and illumination; unsan- 
itary shop, washroom and other facilities. 
A pamphlet recently issued by the Public 
Contracts Division entitled “Basic Safety 
and Health Requirements,” tells employ- 
ers what safeguards are required. 

These safety provisions will offer 
nothing new to concerns that are carrying 
out advanced safety programs, but many 
firms neglect even the most rudimentary 
precautions. Those employers who have 
safety problems will be interested in the 


* Employers who enter into certain collective 
bargaining agreements with their employees pur- 
suant to provisions set forth in the Fair Lal 
Standards Act, may employ them up to 
hours a day or 56 hours a week without * 
payment of time and a half for overtime. 
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york of the National Committee for the 
Conservation of Manpower in War 
I dustries. 

Created in 1940 by the Secretary of 
Labor, this committee now includes 550 
sofety engineers. Employed by private 

justry and serving the committee on a 
voluntary basis, these safety experts last 
ar visited more than 10,000 war plants. 
ieir practical suggestions brought acci- 
nt rates down in two-thirds of the 
plants contacted. The committee’s region- 
al representatives are located in eight 
strategic industrial areas. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from them or 
by writing the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Though the basic minimum wage rate 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act is 
30 cents an hour, this act directs the 
Administrator to appoint special industry 
committees for various industries to rec- 
ommend .the highest minimum wage up 
to 40 cents an hour which will not sub- 
stantially curtail employment. To date 
wage orders based on such recommenda- 
tions have fixed rates above 30 cents 
in some 50 industries, the present minima 
in nearly every case being 40 cents an 
hour. 

Since July 7, 1941 a 40-cent minimum 
has applied to the drug, medicine and 
toilet preparations industry, officially 
defined as: 

“The manufacture or packaging of any 

one or more of the following products: 

(a) Drugs or medicinal preparations 
(other than food) intended for internal 
or external use in the diagnosis, treat- 
ment, or prevention of disease in, or to 
affect the structure or any function of, 
the body of man or other animals; or 

(b) Dentifrices, cosmetics, perfume, 
or other preparations designed or in- 
tended for external application to the 
person for the purpose of cleansing, 
improving the appearance of, or refresh- 
ing the person, 

(c) Provided that this definition shall 
not include the manufacture or pack- 
aging of shaving cream, shampoo, es- 
sential (volatile) oils, glycerine, and 
soap, or the milling or packaging with- 
out further processing of crude botanical 
drugs.” 


June 8, 1943, a committee met in New 
York City and recommended a minimum 
wage under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 40 cents an hour for the chemical, 
petroleum and coal products, and allied 
manufacturing industries. The following 
operations are included in the definition: 

The manufacture or packaging of basic 

hemicals, chemical products, and prod- 

icts made from petroleum, coal or 
atural gases. 


(a) It includes, but without limita- 
on, heavy, industrial, and fine chem- 
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icals; plastics; explosives and pyro- 
technics; rayon and other synthetic 
fibers; wood distillation and naval 
stores; fertilizers; soap and glycerin; 
candles; glue and gelatin; essential oils ; 
nitrated, sulfonated and similarly proc- 
essed oils;. paints, varnishes, pigments, 
dyes, and printing ink; drug grinding; 
insecticides and fungicides; manufac- 
tured gases; petroleum refining; coke 
and coke-oven products ; asphalt and tar 
paving and building materials; and 
allied products. 


(b) Provided, however, that the def- 
inition shall not include: 

(1) Wood preserving, and any 
mining, quarrying or other extractive 
operations. 

(2) The rendering and refining of 
marine and animal fats and oils. 

(3) Any operations of a public 
utility. 

(4) Any product included in the 
Metal, Plastics, Machinery, Instru- 
ment, and Allied Industries (as de- 
fined in Administrative Order No. 
173) or in the Drug, Medicine, and 
Toilet Preparations Industry, the 
Converted Paper Products Industry, 
the Cottonseed and Peanut Crushing 
Industry, or the Vegetable Fats and 
Oils Industry as defined in the wage 
orders for such industries. 


Before acting upon this recommendation 
the Administrator will hold a public hear- 
ing at which any interested person or 
group may testify or offer evidence for 
or against the recommendation. 

Employers who are subject to either 
the Walsh-Healey Act or the Wage and 
Hour Law must keep certain time and 
payroll records, showing hours worked, 
rates of pay, overtime compensation, and 
the like. No special forms or accounting 
methods are required but the necessary 
information must be complete, accurate 
and readily available. 

Both the Wage and Hour Law and the 
Walsh-Healey Act have certain exemp- 
tions and exceptions which give these 
laws added flexibility. Section 13 (a) (1) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act exempts 
from its minimum wage and overtime re- 
quirements any person employed in “a 
bona fide executive, administrative, pro- 
fessional, or local retailing capacity, or 
in the capacity of outside salesman,” as 
these terms are defined and limited by the 
Administrator in Title 29, Chapter V, 
Code of Federal Regulations, Part 541.* 


Without discussing all of the require- 
ments for exemption in these categories, 





* These regulations and other informative pub- 
lications concerning the Walsh-Healey Act and 
Fair Labor Standards Act are available without 
cost at all offices of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, including the Na 
tional Office, 165 West 46th Street, New York. 
New York. 
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Under the Walsh-Healey Act which 
applies to U. S. Government contracts, 
the Secretary of Labor has determined 
prevailing minimum wage rates rang- 
ing up to 70 cents an hour for some 
58 industries. 





it may be said that executive employees 
must be paid a salary of at least $30 a 
week to qualify for exemption; for ad- 
ministrative and professional employees 
the salary test is $200 monthly, except in 
the case of lawyers and physicians, for 
whom there is no salary requirement. 
There is no salary test for outside sales- 
men. It should be emphasized that im 
addition to the salary requirements, the 
duties of these employees must coincide 
fully with the official definitions given in 


Under the Fair 
Standards Act of 
1938, employees en- 
gaged in the produc- 
tion of goods for 
interstate commerce 
are paid at least 
30 cents per hour. 
The 


10 cents per hour in- 


recommended 


crease will improve 


wage standards. 


the regulations. 

In general, the Walsh-Healey Act does 
not apply to office and supervisory em- 
ployees, to custodial employees or to 
certain maintenance workers. A foreman 
who does no manual work and has no 
direct physical contact with the goods 
furnished the Government will be exempt 
even if he occasionally lends a hand in 
the course of his purely supervisory duties. 

This act does apply to employees en- 
gaged in occupations connected with the 
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manufacture, fabrication, testing, handling 
or shipping of goods furnished the gov- 
ernment in amounts above $10,000. Thus 
it will apply to laboratory technicians, 
draftsmen, (except supervisory drafts- 
men), tool and die makers and other em- 
ployees whose work is closely associated 
with the productive processes involved in 
the manufacture of products required by 
the government, 


Education and voluntary compliance 
have featured the administration of these 
two laws, but both acts have strict penalty 
provisions. These include for wilful viola- 
tors of the Wage and Hour Law fines up 
to $10,000, and in the case of a second 
offense, imprisonment up to six months, 
a fine or both. Disabilities that may re- 
sult from failure to comply with the 
Walsh-Healey Act include cancellation of 
the contract, and where flagrant violation 
is found, employers may be denied Federal 
contracts for a three-year period. 


“Like high standards in manufacturing, 
good labor standards not only promote 
efficiency, they bring a new element of 
stability into the industrial picture,” Ad- 
ministrator Walling said recently. “De- 
cent labor standards help to remove one 
speculative factor in business costs and 
place the competitive emphasis where it 
belongs—on invention and better produc- 
tion techniques and on sound merchandis- 
ing. More than almost any other, the 
chemical industry holds the key to future 
progress,’ Mr. Walling added. 


“In planning for that future we dare 
not overlook the importance of good labor 
standards in providing industry with a 
mass market which it can measure and 
plan to serve. No other approach poits 
so surely to peace and plenty.” 
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Ingenuity and Serap Solve Still Problem 


By H. F. Bjork, Chief Chemical Engineer, Sharples Chemicals Inc. 


OME time ago it became necessary 

for Sharples to increase the distilla- 
tion capacity for products that were vital 
to the war effort. At the time equipment 
deliveries were relatively slow and the 
company was called upon to meet a de- 
mand in such a short time that the 
thoughts of using newly designed and 
fabricated equipment were automatically 
eliminated. Accordingly it was decided 
to purchase and install such salvage and 
unused equipment as was available in the 
company’s own plant together with mis- 
cellaneous equipment from outside sources. 


Fortunately, we were able to purchase 
from the Pure Oil Company a debutaniz- 
ing column which was 30 inches in diam- 
eter and 54 feet, 6 inches long. This 
debutanizer contained 30 plates spaced at 
18 inches. We did not require a column 
nearly as tall as this so we decided to 
build one 30 plate column with 12 inch 
plate spacing and one 18 plate column 
with 12 inch plate spacing from this one 
piece of equipment. In order to do this, 
it was necessary to make up removable 
plates from steel circles inasmuch as we 
were unable to obtain flanged plates. 
Bubble caps were obtained from the com- 
pany’s own stock and miscellaneous con- 
nections were made up in our own shops 
to meet the needs of each column. 


Provision of kettles for the distillation 
system presented somewhat of a problem, 
but after scouting around we found that 
a compartment tank 10 feet in diameter 
by 20 feet long could be made available 
by transferring the materials it contained. 
By cutting this tank in two and adding 
reinforcing rings to withstand vacuum 
service it was possible to obtain two 
vessels of suitable size. After adding to 
these the necessary openings for heating 
bundles, manways, vapor outlets, liquid in- 
let and outlet, gage glass connections, 
ttc., we finally ended up with two kettles, 
each of 6,000 gallon capacity. While the 
vessels do not present the most desirable 
units from an aesthetic sense, they are 
Perfectly satisfactory for the service in 
Which they are used. 

For condensers we were forced to use a 
spare condenser which we had on the lot 
for another service, and, not having any- 
thing even approaching the required de- 
‘ign either available in our own inventory 
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Distillation System from Scrap 
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or from second-hand dealers, we were 
forced to buy one new condenser. 

Heating bundles for the kettle were 
made up in our own shops from seamless 
pipe welded to a header. Seamless pipe 
was obtained from our own storeroom and 
tube sheet and flanged head were made 
up from flanged quality steel purchased 
through our normal channels. 

For receivers we used a 3-foot diameter 
by 15-foot 4-inch long vessel which we 
cut in two and made into two vessels. 
These two vessels were then supplied with 
the necessary openings and served the 
purpose admirably. 

On piping we used salvaged material 
wherever it could be used safely and only 
used new material when no salvage stock 
existed. All pumps used in the process 
were new pumps which we were fortunate 
enough to get on time through regular 
suppliers, 

Getting explosion-proof equipment was 
out of the question during the time that 
we wanted it so we had to resort to 
building an outside switchhouse, located 
away from the hazardous area of the 
building. This permitted us to use stock 
items of electrical equipment both new and 
salvaged. 

Inasmuch as the unit is practically 
hand-controlled, we did not have to pur- 
chase many instruments and controls. 
Those that we absolutely had to have 
were obtained either from our own old 
stock, new stock, or salvage. 

We were fortunate to have on our lot 
at the time a considerable amount of 
structural steel which had been purchased 
from junk dealers and other sources of 
supply. We were able to fit these pieces 
together in such a manner as to provide 
a substantial steel structure which, while 
it does not meet the acme of any struc- 
tural engineer’s design, does serve to 
support the building and equipment 
admirably. 

All in all we were successful in building 
in somewhat less than two months two 
complete distillation units from mostly 
used equipment which, under normal cir- 
cumstances, would have taken six months 
to build, and, while the unit is not the 
most economical system to operate nor 
the most efficient as far as fractionation 
is concerned, it is doing its war job along 
with the rest of the equipment at Sharples. 
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CHEMISTRY’S FRONT LINE OF FACTS 


By Theodore Marvin, Advertising Manager, Hercules Powder Co. 


Well-integrated units charged with advertising and other sales pro- 


motion assignments are needed by chemical companies so that they 


can properly service users of chemicals with essential facts. Without 


this help, the best chemical products enter the field under handicap, 


and the outstanding characteristic of the industry — change — is 


retarded. 


And it is this change —in wartime or peace — which 


affords the industry its maximum opportunity for public service. 


ONG before Pearl Harbor, chemical 
L advertising was on the job in over- 
alls meeting the demands of consuming 
industries for information about chemicals 
This 


lucky coincidence or prescience on the 


for the production front. was no 
part of management or the advertising 
profession. It was merely chemical adver- 
tising doing what it always has done, 
namely: to provide processors with basic 
data about the products they desired to 
employ in their processes. 


This on-the-job status of chemical ad- 
vertising has existed from the beginning, 
for the industry has required, and has 
been provided with, factual data necessary 
for its growth. Advertising, in its dif- 
ferent forms, has supplied those facts with 
an increasing degree of efficiency. This 
has been no easy assignment even though 
advertising staffs “in chemicals” generally 
are able and capable of ferreting out the 
truth about the thousands of chemical 
products which the industry spawns with 
The task, nevertheless, 
is difficult, but it is accomplished daily 
with an astonishing satisfaction. When 
you read that a new plastic has a specific 
gravity of 1.37, or that a certain plasti- 
cizer has a refractive index of 1.5158 at 
20° C., you are pretty sure that the figures 
stated are correct. With chemical adver- 
tising, there is seldom a question of “true 
or false.” 


such prolificacy. 


The training which the personnel of the 
industry’s “front line of facts” has re- 
ceived in recent years now is proving in- 
valuable to These 
accustomed to being con- 
fronted with products of 


the war program. 
persons are 
infinite uses. 
They have handled new materials which 
were scarce as a new-found element, but 
which changed in supply practically over- 
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night to mass availability. They have 
catalogued chemicals possessed of almost 
unpredictable dynamics with changes in 
their technology occurring before manu- 
scripts could be printed. In normal con- 
ditions, these assignments were sufficient 
to try the metal of advertising and tech- 


nical data staffs. 


Advertising in Uniform 


But inject into the picture the equally 
unpredictable elements of a war-deranged 
law of supply and demand and all the 
other currents and cross currents of war, 
such as priorities, allocations, et cetera, 
and you have something with which to 
contend. Through it all, chemical adver- 
tising has supplied, and must continue to 
supply, facts to every long-time 
established industrial processor; it is ex- 
tending both old and new data to thou- 
sands of converted 


new 


manufacturers who, 


probably for the first time, are dea! 
with chemicals and  chemically-b: 
products. That job is as important ; 
great many other war assignments in 
nation’s program to speed the manufact 
of war equipment and materiel equa 
or better than the enemy’s. 


During the pre-Pearl Harbor days 
standard chemicals were finding their \ 
into channels where they had been use 
for years. But farsighted manufacture 
envisioned substitutes for primary pro 
ucts, i.e, plastics for metal, fillers 
plastics. They early laid the essential 
facts on the line through advertising i 
trade journals. They issued technical 
booklets and stood by with “how to use 
them” instructions. Later, when, as 
events proved, these substitutes, too, were 
allocated, the chemical industry had ready 
a steady flow of substitutes for substitutes. 
Information about these production-line 
savers was ready and the data 
advertised far and wide, quickly, eff- 
ciently, truthfully—a tribute to the power 
of advertising to perform important, 
national services. 


were 


These points I have been making em- 
phasize the importance of advertising dur- 
ing the war. There is little doubt that 
chemical advertising of the sort described 
has proved itself. It was already doing 
a service; it was ready; it showed the 
way technically in trade and industry 
publications, direct mail, and motion pic- 








THE AUTHOR 


Theodore Marvin is well known in 
the industrial advertising field, and 
there is a reason. Last year Hercules 
Powder Co., of which he is advertising 
won two of the National 
Advertisers Association's 
awards for wartime advertising. Then 
at the end of the year, Mr. Marvin 
himself was named Industrial Adver- 
tising’s Man-of-the-Year by Industrial 
Marketing magazine. And finally, 
Hercules was named winner of the 
Chicago Business Papers Association's 
Grand Award for the best use of busi 
ness paper advertising in 1942, 


manager, 
Industrial 
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tur-s. It is what might be labeled “bread 
anc butter” or “brass tack” copy. It is 
not glamour copy. It should be noted, 
too. that the requirements, generally of 
persons doing technical chemical advertis- 
ing. are often as high as for those indi- 
yiduals in research and technical service 
positions. 

fhe next time you receive a technical 
booklet on a chemical or read a well- 
prepared, explicit advertisement on a new 
product, you might reflect on the work 
which has gone into the preparation of 
the data. And reflect, too, on the fact 
that you can accept as “gospel truth” the 
statements made therein, conceding, of 
course, a modicum of vanity to the maker. 


Interpreting for the Non-Chemical 


But chemical advertising doesn’t and 
shouldn’t stop with the technical press. 
In a time like this, especially, it is neces- 
sary to tell the story of the services and 
products of the chemical industry to gen- 
eral business and to a wider audience. 
All those who should know of the advent 
of a new chemical for strategic purposes 
or a substitute for a substitute do not read 
the technical journals where these prod- 
ucts are first reported. That, again, is 
one of the assignments of advertising in 
this war: to reach every person in a 
position to use or influence the use of a 
chemical material which could fill a stra- 
tegic place. Obviously, such copy cannot 
be written and presented in the same form 
as that directed to technicians, for thou- 
sands of businessmen and Army and Navy 
executives are encountering chemicals for 
the first time. 


“idea” 


Therein is the reason for 
copy, four-colored illustrations, 

titles. These chemicals must 
serve their full usefulness and you can be 
sure that advertisements such as “Newest 
in Sea-Going Underwear,” 
trated, help to do that job. 


pointed 


herein illus- 


Of postwar advertising, there is much 
to be said. As far as the chemical indus- 
try is concerned, companies should lead 
technical and consumer minds ahead to the 
day when industry reconverts to peace- 
time business. If there is any value in 
getting ready for V-Day and postwar 
planning, then there must be value in 
telling planners what will be available in 
chemical materials to help that return. 


There are a great many other postwar 
jobs for chemical advertising. For in- 
stance, there is a need to properly define 
to the public, the position, services, and 
potential helpfulness of the industry to 
the public. It is essential to tell how 
these things are accomplished. As Dr. 
Willard H. Dow recently said, “The best 
we can do—indeed the only thing that is 
worth doing—is, with infinite patience, to 
work out the laws of nature as they apply 
to this or that tiny section of matter and 
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No ordinary paint is 

the bright red under- 

wear which our 

freighters wear next 

to their tough steel 

skins. It must speed- 
dry—tough all through. It must 
grip like a bulldog. It must be im- 
mune to salt-water attack. 

With hundreds of new freigh 
tanks, jeeps, planes, all needing 
the same coatings based on re- 
stricted chemicals and foreign oils 
—you can imagine the strain on 
the supply, Could some entirely 
new material be developed—and 
from readily available sources—to meet the emergency and to 


do the job equally well? 





For some time, Hercules had been working on a material 
with exactly such a purpose. Our chemists describe it with a 
tongue-twister: pentaerythritol-abietate-resin. Its easier nick- 


CHEMICAL 








\ 
‘ \ 
Newest in Sea-Going Underwear 
\ 


HERCULES 


MATERIALS 


ad name, Pentalyn*. Pentalyn meets 
a triple need. It eliminates the use 
of some of the critical materials— 
greatly reduces the use of others. 
It makes more protective coating 
with less of the war-scarce chem- 
icals. It produces a tough speed- 
dry finish with domestic linseed 
instead of foreign oils. 


Today, in our Experiment Sta- 
tion, over 700 technicians are work- 
ing to ease shortages, improve 
products, develop new materials. 
The work they are doing in each 
sector of Hercules Land — with 
synthetics, cellulése, rosins and 
resins, terpenes, explosives, paper makers chemicals—may have 
a helpful meaning for you, now in war, later for peace. And 
your ideas or equipment may have a helpful meaning for us. 


We invite you to explore these possibilities. Write to Depart- 
ment T-43, Hercules Powder Company, W ilmington, Delaware. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. OFF 


FOR INDUSTRY 


UN-178 Ceprright 1943, Hercules Powder Company. Incorporated 








One of the assignments of advertising in this war is to reach every person 
in a position to use or influence the use of a chemical material which could 


fill a strategic need. 


then find a way to direct the working of 
the natural law into a channel where it 
may serve mankind. That is why the 
end of every discovery must eventually be 
a commercial utility.’ 

Dr. Dow pleads for an exposition of the 
manpower devotion and capital risk which 


the chemical industry gives to humanity. 


Advertising the Chemical World 


And John Orr Young, in a recent arti- 
cle in “Printer’s Ink,” says that chemicals 
should furnish one of the largest advertis- 
ing classifications after the war. “It is 
going to be more of a chemical world 
than the one which followed the last,” he 
said. “Chemical companies have not yet 
embraced their opportunity to enlighten 
the public on how chemistry affects the 
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The appeal above is to non-technical business men. 


life of every human being. The average 
person still thinks of chemistry as a vague 
business of unpleasant gases, queer smells, 
and dangerous acids produced in ugly 
buildings. 

“Tf the public,” continued Mr. Young, 
“also were educated to a greater receptiv- 
ity to new ideas, to new products to take 
the place of old, the introductory time and 
expense of launching 
would be lowered.” 


those new ideas 


For those in the industry who want a 


dollars-and-cents reason for advertising, 


Mr. Young’s suggestion is an apt one. 
What is Hercules’ policy in advertising ? 
The answer to that question is that the 
company, being a producer of chemical 
materials for the processing industries, 


must use all the 


information channels 


cn 





necessary to place data about these prod- 
ucts before all who are, or may be, inter- 
ested. That is our obligation to manu- 
facturers and our duty to our armed 
forces in wartime. There must not be 
“too little, too late” in general information 
and specific technical data to fit our chem- 
icals for their wartime duties. 

This is the present mission of Hercules’ 
advertising, albeit our copy has been re- 
ferred to as postwar in certain instances. 
The type of advertising we now are em- 
ploying is fashioned to see us through 
“x” number of war years into postwar. 
But its purpose is not postwar. It is true 
that a great many of our processing chem- 
icals, now being advertised for war ser- 
vice, do have postwar applications—uses 
which will swing almost immediately into 
peacetime product employment. But our 
campaign’s password is “on with the 
war”; the copy themes are factual, and 
the backdrops either martial or civilian 
necessity. Incidentally, in all of our copy 
we endeavor to make no claims to win- 
ning the war or even a single skirmish. 
We hope to continue on that course. 

Fortunately for us, we don’t worry 
about postwar timing of our advertise- 
ments. A tough, protecting finish on an 
airplane is a good testimonial for a tough, 
protecting finish on a truck. A _ trans- 
parent window in a bomber speaks well 
for its service elsewhere. A smooth con- 
crete runway made resistant to winter 
pitting with our Vinsol admixture cer- 
tainly will spell lower maintenance on the 
highways which our 
surely help to build. 


ex-soldiers will 


Looking Ahead with Wartime Copy 


Let me repeat again that the mission of 
our advertising, including the series which 


Advertising techniques offer valuable 
business outside of strictly product 
use of them in pounding home the 


we designate as “Hercules Land,” is to 
present factual information on products 
of immediate application. However, many 
of our advertisements, such as “You Can’t 
Change Tires in Mid-Battle,’ do suggest 
happier days. That one promises the un- 
believable in tires for your peacetime driv- 
ing. “Vote of Confidence” suggests future 
plastic uses to many manufacturers. As 
we get closer to V-Day, the reader of 
our copy perhaps will jump the gap be- 
tween war and peace with greater ease. 
He probably will “imagineer” with our 
wartime, low-temperature-resistant plas- 
tics; chemicals for water-proof, flame- 
proof tarpaulins; our tung-oil-less var- 
nishes; our speed-dry protective coatings; 
and all the dozens of new chemical war- 
riors now in service. 

What we are trying to do for our cus- 
tomers is summed up in these objectives: 


1. To register Hercules’ chemical mate- 
rials for industry as tools for the 
war effort. 


To obtain a re-appraisal, under to- 
day’s conditions, of the value of cer- 
tain materials, perhaps not applicable 
previously. 


To introduce new products specifi- 


cally designed for war conditions. 


To tell of new uses for established 
products that help to meet wartime 
conditions, 


To explain the changing supply po- 
sition of many of our materials. 


In accomplishing these objectives, we 
attempt to reach them by two media 
routes—general business and trade paper 


—with both types of campaigns being 


tools that can be useful in a chemical 
promotion. 


Hercules is making good 


importance of conserving drums. 





Fn! 
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Draveticy verte ita it ete 


declarative. Back of our “Hercules 
Land” copy in the weekly news magazin: s 
and business papers is the story of He 
cules’ widening field of usefulness to the 
process industries. This point is made by 
discussing specific applications of Her 
cules’ chemicals in the war effort. Trad 
advertisements, as previously discusse: 
stick to a tighter course, presenting per‘: 
nent facts of value to the processor. 

This “Hercules Land” campaign w 
initiated in February, 1942. It is a con 
tinuation of the advisory advertisemer: 
which had been in business magazines io 
several years but on a less extensive scale. 
It widens the reader’s conception of Her- 
cules’ different types of chemical busi- 
nesses. It provides explicit examples of 
product services, and suggests a “let's 
get together and maybe—if we can’t help 
you in your war program—perhaps you 
can help us in ours.” 


No advertising unit is worth its salt if 
it isn’t on the alert to do the little jobs 
which help so much to keep the wheels 
going round and round in an industrial 
organization, We do lots of them. Most 
of these are not in line of sales or the 
promotion of a product, but the assign- 
ments do utilize our training in selling 
by the printed word. One such job was 
to speed the return of the steel drums 
used in shipping nitrocellulose. A sticker 
was devised which proved so popular with 
others that today dozens of companies are 
employing its persuasive force. By direct 
mail and advertising we urged customers 
to get into war work long before priorities 
began to close down on civilian goods’ 
production. 


The facilities of a balanced department 
are similarly at the disposal of employ- 
ment and employe morale-building execu- 
Advertising can sell jobs and 
esprit-de-corps as well as the chemical 
production of a plant. It has started 
victory gardens, sold bonds, and secured 
blood donations, all by the same technique. 


tives. 


Increase Efficiency Through 
Advertising 


Suffice it to say, well-integrated units 
charged with advertising and other sales 
promotion assignments are needed by 
chemical companies so that they can prop- 
erly service users of their products with 
necessary and essential facts. Without 
such information, the best chemical prod- 
ucts enter the field under handicap. 
Without this help, the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the chemical industry—chavige 
—is retarded. And it is this change— 
in wartime or postwar—which affords the 
industry its maximum opportunity of 
service to the public. Both stories of 
these services must be told. The job is 
advertising’s—the industry’s front line of 
facts in either peace or war. 
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One of the 10,000-gallon cookers at the Brownsville, Pa., distillery of Park & Tilford Distillery, Inc. 


New Aleohol Proeess Cuts Costs 


UT OF the topsy-turvy war alcohol 
situation has come one development 

that appears to be of more than average 
current—and possibly future—significance 
to both alcohol producers and those who 
are charged with maintaining the nation’s 
food supply. Grain alcohol experts who 
have investigated the new Balls-Tucker 
ocess for making wheat alcohol without 
Those 
saw it in commercial operation at 

the Brownsville, Pa., distillery of Park & 
Tilford Distillery, Inc., last month came 


aalt are cautiously enthusiastic. 


away favorably impressed. Results are 
already showing savings of between 4c 
a gallon of alcohol through 


nation of malt alone, and recovery 


5c per 


byproduct food protein is expected to 
total savings up to at least 10c per 


wheat fermentation methods 
the diastase required for conversic 
e starch into fermentable sugars 

supplied from the grain itself rather than 
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By Robert L. Taylor 


Editor. Chemieal Industries 


The Balls-Tucker process for direct fermentation of wheat without 


malt is showing savings of from 4e to 5e per gallon of alcohol at 


Park & Tilford’s Brownsville distillery. 


Recovery of byproduct 


food protein may raise this to 10¢ per gallon, or better. 


This 
is accomplished by extracting the diastase 
from the 


from malt added for that purpose. 


wheat with a 0.05% sodium 
sulfite solution and using this solution in 
place of malt. With wheat considerably 
cheaper than barley malt, any displace- 
ment of malt with wheat in the malt- 
ratio is obviously an economy. 
Likewise, since wheat has a higher starch 


content than barley, elimination of malt 


wheat 


results in a higher yield of alcohol per 
pound of grain. 

For present purposes, however, recovery 
of protein probably 
other advantages of the process. 
protein yield is about 8 pounds on a de- 


outweighs 


Chemical Industries 


hydrated basis per bushel of wheat flour 
and is 85% pure, thus 
offering definite possibilities for livestock 
and even human consumption. At the 


approximately 


planned rate of use of wheat for the pro- 
duction of alcohol this year, the sulfite 
process would yield one billion pounds of 
dehydrated protein, or the equivalent of 
25 pounds of meat for 
the United States. Dehydrated protein 
‘s currently quoted at 26™%c 


each person in 
per pound, 
which on a basis of 8 pounds of protein 
and 2.5 gallons of alcohol from a bushel 
of wheat, would provide a credit per 
gallon of alcohol equal to S4e less the 


cost of protein recovery. At 15c a pound 








figure 
It is interesting that re- 


ior protein, the 
would be 48&c. 


covery of 8 pounds of dehydrated pro- 


corresponding 


tein per bushel of wheat by conventional 
means would require the evaporation of 
300 pounds of water per bushel, as against 
than 10 
sulfite 


less pounds of water by the 


process. 


Description of Process 
The sulfite process was developed early 
this year by Irwin W. Tucker of the 
Department of Agriculture 
Dr. Arnold K. 


of the enzyme research laboratory of the 


under the 
direction of Jalls, head 
Research Administration. 
At the Second Wheat Alcohol Conference 
at Peoria, Ill., February 25 and 26, Mr. 


Agricultural 


Tucker reported that considerable quan- 
tities of diastase can be extracted from 
granular wheat flour by dilute sodium sul- 
fite, and that the extracted enzyme ap- 
proximates malt diastase for fermentation 
purposes. Mr. Tucker concluded, there- 
fore, that unmalted wheat contains more 
than enough diastase to convert its own 
starch to fermentable sugars without the 
addition of any malt or other diastatic 
preparation. His conclusion proved 
correct. 

Wheat from 


appears to be different 


other grains in its high diastase content in 
the natural state. In the ordinary gran- 
wheat alcohol process (Chemical 
Industries, May 1943, p. 594) where the 


wheat flour is cooked before malting, the 


ular 


Therefore in order 
to get the benefit of the natural diastase 
it is necessary to extract it before cook- 
ing. This is accomplished in the Balls- 
Tucker process with dilute sodium sulfite 
solution. Wheat flour, water and sulfite 
(crude grade is satisfactory) are placed 
in a settling tank at room temperature. 
Extraction requires one to two hours, 
with stirring at the start. The clear 
supernatant liquid is put aside while the 
sludge of flour is cooked as usual and 
cooled to the proper temperature for con- 
version. 


diastase is destroyed. 


The extract containing diastase 
is then added back to the cooked mash. 
After conversion, the batch is inoculated 
with yeast and fermented in the manner 
usual for wheat fermentations. 


Protein Recovery 
In the extraction operation the protein 
of the wheat, also liberated by the sodium 
sulfite, rises to the surface of the liquid 
as a thick yellow froth. It may be 
skimmed off and dried or, according to re- 
cent advice, it can even be shipped in the 


Fermenting room at the Brownsville distillery. 
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wet state. The latter is likely to be 
greater interest at present in view of t 
scarcity of drying equipment. It has b 
suggested that distillers use idle whisk 
aging barrels for shipping the wet prot 
According to the Chemicals Division 
the Food Production Administration, 
trace of sodium sulfite remaining in 
protein should not be injurious to cat 
or humans but rather should prove be: 
ficial since it will act as a stabilizer 
prevent bacterial action on the prot 
during shipment or storage in the 
state. 

By recovering the protein in this v 
at the beginning of the process rat 
than at the end as is ordinarily done w! 
the slop remaining after the alcohol 
distilled off is evaporated and dried 
stock feed, the bulk of material to 
handled throughout the process is reduc: 
Further, the resultant distillers’ slop 
so thin that it can easily be disposed 
in any flowing stream without danger 
contamination, thus overcoming one of ¢! 
minor objections to the granular wl 
flour alcohol program. 

The protein recovery aspect of the proc 
ess, something not anticipated at the 
time the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration set out to find a way of boost- 
ing the yield of alcohol from grain, may 
eventually turn out to be the tail that 
wags the dog. Whether or not. this 
happens depends on the price and market 
for concentrated protein. At the moment, 
however, commercial application of the 
process is primarily concerned 
facilitating the alcohol program, with the 
result that protein is not yet being re- 
covered in quantity, although discussion 
of methods of doing so is under way. 


“4 
with 


Another factor of current importance 1s 
that where alcohol, and not protein, is 
the primary objective, it is necessary t 
extract only about 10 per cent of the 
total wheat used in order to obtain sut- 
ficient diastase for conversion. This of 
course does not full use of 
benefits of the but it has the 
advantage of requiring virtually no ad- 
ditional equipment over that already avail- 
able in a grain distillery. 


make 
process, 


Brownsville Results 

The Park & Tilford distillery at 
Brownsville was the first commercial 
alcohol producing unit to adopt the Balls- 
Tucker process. It made the change-over 
late in May under Mr. Tucker’s persona! 
supervision, and results were so encourag- 
ing that the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion immediately arranged for Dr. 
and Mr. Tucker to appear before th 
Industrial Alcohol Advisory Committe 
of the War Production Board to insur 
speedy dissemination of their findings t 
the alcohol industry as a whole. 

The Brownsville plant handles 
bushels of granular wheat flour and pr! 
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b LASTICS may be defined as those substances capable of being molded into a desired solid form. In this 
sense, Clay used for pottery was probably the earliest example. In more recent years, the word “plastics” has 


come to mean those synthetic resins that can be molded under heat and pressure. 





Today, however, the plastics industry embraces much more than merely molding materials. It has come to 


a. 


include all the many products based on synthetic resins. From these synthetic resins are produced laminating and 
inipregnating materials, cements and adhesives, protective and decorative coatings, electrical insulating materials, 
cable compounds, coatings and modifiers for textiles, paper and leather. The industry has in reality outgrown 


1 


the name “plastics.” 





Ye 





The chart reproduced here has been prepared to show the raw materials, derivations and inter-relationships 
of those synthetic resins which comprise the greatest volume of so-called “plastics” production today. The chart 
is based on generally accepted procedures and does not attempt to cover additional or auxiliary derivatives. The 


cellulose derivatives are not included because they are not generally considered as synthetic resinous materials. 























































































BS This chart is a part of the paper “Synthetic Resin Plastics” presented by Dr. Moore before the 21st annual meeting of the American Institute 
f Chemists, Chicago, May 15, 1943. 
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Maintenanee of Electronic Controls 








One of the greatest incidents along the road of research happened in 1883 
when Edison observed a troublesome phenomenon in some of his electric lamps 
when they were first lighted. It was a glow between the filament terminals, 
accompanied by a rapid disintegration of the filament. Investigating, he 
found the glow was due to current passing between the terminals, and that 
a higher vacuum eliminated the glow. There Edison, and the rest of the 
world, paused for several years, unimpressed by the fact that the phenomena 
of electronics had been recorded for the first time. 


It was not very long however, before men like Thomson, Fleming, DeForest, 
Langmuir, Richardson, Hull, Armstrong and many others built this incident 
into a whole new science. 


Many of us, until recently have closely linked electronics and radio. But 
radio is but one room in the mansion of electronics. This was becoming 
apparent several years before the present war began. Since then revolutionary 
development has been made. Secrecy shrouds many of the details but it is 
apparent that the use of electronic devices will have far reaching results in 
the chemical industry. 


Already electron tubes may be substituted for conventional devices with 
saving in first cost and maintenance, or to obtain greater accuracy or reliability. 
These include the large ignitron rectifiers for electrolytic processes, and the 
smaller thyratron rectifiers for general d. c. use, electronic timers and electronic 
sequence timing controls, photoelectric relays and contact amplifiers for control 
from light beams or extremely small contact pressures or liquid levels, and 
motor controls to hold processes at accurate speeds. 


In the instrument field there are the various electronic measuring devices 
such as the photoelectric pyrometer, the spectrophotometer, the reflection 
meter, the light transmission photometer and the luximeters for the determina- 
tion of light transmission, reflection and analysis of light. There are also 
the dewpoint potentiometer, pH controls, titrimeters, and vacuum gauges. 


Finally there are the electronic means for supplying power for the process 
itself. These include furnace controls for accurate temperatures by means of 
thermocouples, high voltage precipitation equipment for gathering of dust 
or recovery of catalyst, the generation of supersonic frequencies for processing, 
and the ever-increasing use of high frequency induction heating. 


On the whole electronic equipment is being used widely in industry today, 
and plants, large and small have the problem of maintaining this equipment 
under high production demands. This article tells what to look for in 
maintaining and trouble-shooting electronic control equipment. It contains 


many tips that will help in keeping electronic equipment “on the line” in 
top-notch operating condition. 
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LECTRONIC control devices a: 

being worked hard in today’s pr: 
duction battle. Electronic equipment, ge: 
erally, requires less maintenance than oth 
electric equipment since it has no movin 
or wearing parts. Nevertheless, to ke 
it in top-notch operating condition and t 
prevent production interruptions, it 
essential that certain maintenance proce- 
dures and checks be followed and _ that 
troubles be located and remedied as 
quickly as possible. 

This article is not intended to be an 
exhaustive step-by-step treatment of the 
maintenance of particular electronic con- 
trols but rather a “high-light’” discussion 
of good maintenance, trouble-finding, and 
trouble-correcting practices on electronic 
controls generally. 

Most of the components of electronic 
controls—resistors, reactors, transformers, 
and capacitors—are of a semipermanent 
nature and are conservatively rated to give 
many years of service with very little 
maintenance. Even the electron tubes 
themseives, while replaceable, require in- 
spection and test only at comparatively 
long intervals. 

In view of these facts and the fact that 
electronic control sometimes will continue 
to function under extreme conditions of 
moisture, temperature, and dirt, there is 
frequently a tendency to neglect the simple 
rules of good maintenance. 

First, it must be remembered that many 
parts of electronic controls are similar to 
those used in magnetic controls. Enclos- 
ing cases, bases, terminals, and wiring 
and conduit devices are frequently iden- 
tical. Standard magnetic control devices 
—such as fuses, switches, and overload 
relays of both the instantaneous and the 
time-delay types—are found on many 
electronic panels. These devices usually 
perform starting or protective functions 
and operate infrequently. As in the case 
of standard magnetic control panels, this 
infrequent operation itself sometimes re- 
sults in special maintenance problem: 
Detailed instructions as to the inspection 
and maintenance of these standard devices 


Photoelectric recording spectrophoto- 
meter being used to measure color. 
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may be found in maintenance manuals 
covering this equipment. 


Preventive Maintenance 


Particular emphasis should be placed on 
inspection for cleanliness and the effects 
of vibration. Because of the high im- 
pedances used in some electronic circuits, 
an excessive accumulation of dust or pro- 
cessed material will, particularly when 
damp, provide parasite circuits which may 
interfere with proper operation. Lenses 
and other parts of optical systems should 
be wiped off frequently with a clean, soft 
rag. 

Since many electronic panels are inter- 
connected extensively with other appa- 
ratus, the loosening of connections or the 
breakage of leads through the effects of 
vibration may cause serious shutdowns, 
entailing intensive (and sometimes aggra- 
vating) “trouble shooting” before the 
fault is located. Vibration also tends to 
shorten tube life. If severe vibration is 
found to exist at the installation location, 
shock mounting of the control panels, as 
well as the use of stranded or extraflexible 
leads, may be justified. 

Photoelectric and other electronic con- 
trols involving mechanical components 
should be checked frequently to assure 
that the mechanical adjustments have not 
been disturbed. Common causes of such 
disturbances are bolts loosening under 
vibration or chain hoists and other shop 
equipment hitting against the equipment. 

Very rarely does a modern electronic 
tube fail suddenly. Usually the failure is 
the result of a gradual loss of emission 
that takes place as the active cathode 
material is used up or flakes off. Over- 
loading, mechanical abuse, operation at 
high or low filament or cathode heater 
voltage, and operation outside of required 
temperature limits all tend to shorten tube 
life. 

Among the most prevalent causes of 
poor operation and short tube life are the 
operation of electronic panels on line volt- 
ages differing too greatly from the panel 
nameplate voltage, and the use of the 
wrong tap when a tapped-input trans- 
iormer is provided. Panels are usually 
signed to operate satisfactorily on line 


tages varying plus or minus five per 
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By W. D. Cockrell, General Electrie Co. 
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Electronic control panel subject to slight vibrations (not sufficient to require 
shock mounting) should be checked periodically to assure that screws and 


bolts are tight. 


cent of the panel rating. If the voltage 
at the installation point is consistently 
high or low, a small auto- or booster- 
transformer may be used. If the line 
voltage fluctuates widely, a special volt- 
age-regulating transformer may be re- 
quired. Faulty heater transformers, loose 
connections, and corroded socket connec- 
tions also may limit the low-voltage, high- 
current power required for the tube 
cathode heater. 

High-vacuum tubes and tubes filled with 
true gases, such as argon and xenon, may 
be operated without difficulty over a wide 
ambient temperature range, but tubes 
using mercury vapor operate best in a 
more restricted ambient range. Enclosing 
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case ventilation and other temperature- 
regulating means are provided for the 
usual industrial indoor ambient tempera- 
tures of 60 to 100F. 


temperatures, manually or thermostatically 


For low ambient 


controlled strip heaters may be mounted 
in the case. For temperatures from 100 
to 120 F., fan or forced-air cooling may 
be sufficient. Above this temperature, 
components other than the tubes may be 
affected also and it may be that standard 
equipment will be unsuitable for the 
installation. 

Panels which use gas- or mercury-filled 
tubes are normally equipped with a cath- 
ode protective timer. This timer should 


be set for the heating period designated 
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Above. Lenses and other parts of photoelectric optical systems should be 
cleaned regularly with soft cloth. 


Below. Equipment should be checked to see that line voltage corresponds 
to panel nameplate rating, or within variation of 5% of marked value. 
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by the instructions accompanying e 
new tube. This time has been found 
experience to be the minimum time p: -- 
missible for reasonable tube life and m 
not be decreased for any reason. 

During the shipment or handling 
mercury-vapor-type tubes, the liquid me»- 
cury may be splashed on the eleme: 
Therefore, when the tube is first pla 
in service, it is necessary to heat the t: 
cathode for a time with the anode lead 
disconnected, distilling off the splas! 
mercury before the anode power is ap- 
plied. This requires a longer period t! 
the usual cathode heating time; the tube 
instructions give the proper time. 

Some electronic panels are designed 
use tubes on external loads. It is ess 
tial that these loads not be greater tl 
either the average or peak rating of the 
tubes. Sometimes an operator will in- 
crease the anode voltage, replace coils, 
alter motor pulleys or gearing to obtain 
a greater output, thus overloading the 
tubes. Since they seriously reduce tube 
life, such practices should be avoided. 

The effects of vibration on tube 1i 
have already been considered but shocks 
and jars in handling tubes, particularly 
when they are old, can be quite detri- 
mental. Sharp shocks, such as caused by 
dropping or striking the tube, if they do 
not actually rupture the envelope, may 
jar the elements out of position or even 
break welds or leads. 

Mercury-vapor tubes must be kept up- 
right as much as possible to keep the 
mercury off the elements. 


Trouble-Shooting 


The best trouble-shooting tool is a clear 
knowledge of the operation of the panel 
and each part of it. If partial operation 
is obtained but other actions fail to occur, 
the trouble may be isolated to a part of 
the circuit. 

Since many circuits on electronic panels 
have a very high impedance, meters hav- 
ing high impedances are very desirable in 
servicing the equipment. A useful tool is 
the radio service multimeter which has a 
resistance of 1000 ohms per volt or higher. 
For some circuits, however, an electronic 
meter, such as a vacuum-tube voltmeter 
of the d-c reading type or a cathode-ray 
oscilloscope, is essential. The cathode-ray 
oscilloscope, particularly when modified 
to read direct-current potentials, is 
extremely useful device since it combines 
a very high impedance voltmeter with a 
{ime axis, thus making visible voltag 
changes much too rapid for the ordina: 
meter to follow. Instantaneous thyratro: 
grid and plate potentials and other volta: 
waveforms may be observed easily on t 
oscilloscope and any incorrect operati 
quickly detected. 

In trouble-shooting on electronic c 
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_ one should first make sure that the 
trouble lies in the electronic equipment. 
Is power available at the control panel 
terminals? Can the motor or other device 

operated by alternate means (such as 
from a d-c bus by drum switch or mag- 

ic control) if provided? Are all pro- 
tective devices and interlocks outside of 
the panel operating properly? Has the 
cathode protective timer relay completed 
its timing cycle and applied anode power? 
Have mechanical adjustments been dis- 
turbed where items such as scanning heads 
or other mechanical components are used? 

The times at which the failure occurs 
may be divided roughly into three: (1) 
when first starting a new equipment; (2) 
when starting after a normal shutdown; 
and (3) during operation. 


New Equipment Fails to Start 


When new electronic equipment fails to 
start, the cause may be a lack of correct 
power, incorrect or missing connections, 
tubes in wrong sockets, use of wrong or 
defective tubes, no fuses or wrong size 
fuse, or damage done to panel leads or 
parts in shipment. 

Incoming power should be checked 
against panel nameplate. The remedy for 
no power, missing wires, and fuses is 
obvious. The position and type of tubes 
can be checked by referring to the wiring 
diagram and the panel stamping. Defec- 
tive tubes and (sometimes) tubes in the 
wrong socket may not heat up. The glow 
of the hot cathode may usually be seen 
in glass tubes; in metal tubes the enve- 
lope becomes hot to the touch. (The 
envelope of metal thyratrons and ignitrons 
is at cathode potential. Do not touch 
while power is on the panel.) 

Failure caused by breakage of leads or 
parts on panel is covered below under 
“Equipment Fails During Operation.” 


Equipment Fails to Operate After 
Shutdown 


When electronic equipment does not 
operate after a normal shutdown, first 
check power, interlocks, and_ safety 
switches. The cathode heating timer 
relay may have failed or the anode con- 
tactor may be defective. An old tube 
often fails due to expansion and contrac- 
tion as power is switched OFF or ON. 
Filament or heater burnouts may be de- 
tected quickly by inspecting glass tubes 
or by’ feeling metal tubes for heating. 
Power should be removed before touching 
metal thyratrons and ignitrons. Some- 
times an overloaded transformer or re- 
actor will fail due to the expansion cycle 
as power is removed and applied. Here, 
however, warning of failure is usually 
given by excessive heating, the odor of 
he hot material, melting of the sealing 
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compound, or smoking or charring of the 
insulating paper. 

Failures caused by leads or parts going 
bad during shutdown are covered below. 


Equipment Fails During Operation 


If after a period of satisfactory opera- 
tion, the equipment’s operation quickly 
becomes unsatisfactory or ceases alto- 
gether it is often possible to isolate the 
trouble to a specific cause by noting the 
exact symptoms of the failure. Power 
failure or a blown fuse result in an in- 
stantaneous change in the equipment’s 
operation. An overloaded transformer, 
resistor, or wire is usually indicated by 
heat and smoke before total failure occurs. 
The cause of overload—whether short- 
circuit, load coil burnout, or motor-bear- 
ing failure—must be found and corrected 
before the equipment is again placed in 
service, 

A failure in a tube cathode circuit per- 
mits the cathode to cool gradually over 
a period of seconds or even minutes. 
Therefore, the loss of operation may be 
gradual rather than sudden as in the case 
of power failure. However, small recti- 
fier- and battery-operated tubes 
quickly. 

If none of the above causes for failure 
are evident it will be necessary to go 
carefully through the operation of the 
circuit and to analyze each step. An 
instruction book for the particular panel 
or at least an elementary diagram of the 
circuit should be available. If the circuit 
is at all extensive, it is usually possible 


cool 


to divide it into two parts, for example, 
the control and power circuits of a weld- 
ing control. Then it may be possible to 
use a meter, electronic voltmeter, cathode 
ray oscilloscope, or some other means to 
determine whether or not the control sec- 
tion is operating correctly as the input is 
varied over the normal range. Likewise, 
a simulated control signal may be applied 
to the power circuit to test that half. 

In a similar manner, each part of the 
circuit can be further subdivided until 
the faulty circuit or part is found. With 
a clear knowledge of each part of the cir- 
cuit, this procedure can be carried out 
quite rapidly. It is a good idea to check 
the operation of panels while they are 
operating correctly and to record voltages 
found and cathode ray traces seen be- 
tween specific points. In this way, the 
differences found in a defective panel will 
be immediately evident, and the trouble- 
shooting will take much less time. 

If trouble is recurring in certain parts 
of the circuit, the manufacturer should be 
notified. Quite often a more permanent 
solution may be offered or the assistance 
of the manufacturer’s design engineers 
may be obtained to suggest a cure. Some- 
times, slight modifications in the equip- 
ment may be proposed to provide more 
desirable characteristics for the particular 
installation. In every case, complete in- 
formation from the panel nameplate as 
well as a description of the part and the 
trouble found should be given to the man- 
ufacturer so that assistance may be ren- 
dered quickly and effectively. 


Control panel being checked with cathode-ray oscilloscope, a most useful 
instrument for checking wave shapes when searching for faults. 
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N.A.1.D.M. Discusses Shortages 


HE use of insecticides and disinfec- 
we after the war is bound to in- 
crease, J. N. Curlett, president of the 
National Association of Insecticide and 
Disinfectant Manufacturers, said in his 
keynote address before the 29th mid-year 
meeting of the Association in Cleveland, 
June 7 and 8. Mr. Curlett, who is asso- 
ciated with McCormick & Co., attached 
post-war significance to the fact that 
American armed forces are introducing 
insecticides and disinfectants to people all 
over the world who have never used them 
before. We can expect an increased de- 
mand for both of these classes of products 
from all quarters, he said. At present, 
virtually our entire production of insecti- 
cides and disinfectants is going to the 
army and navy, essential civilian uses, and 
lend-lease. 

Representing the pest control operators, 
one of the major outlets for insecticides, 
W. O. Buettner, secretary of the National 
Pest Control Association, said that mem- 
bers of his industry are as much concerned 
about sprayers as they are about insecti- 
cide materials. Although it was expected 
that there would be some small size 
sprayers for resale by this time, these 
have not materialized and there is not a 
sufficient quantity of sprayers available 
immediately even for service work, he 
said. The outlook for metal sprayers is 
not good, according to Mr. Buettner, and 
the possibilities of obtaining some made 
of non-critical materials is not much bet- 
ter. However, Melvin Goldberg of the 
Insecticides and Fungicides Unit of WPB 
said his agency had a program mapped 
out earlier in the year to make metal 
available for sprayers but got no response 
from the industry. He suggested that 
those interested in getting sprayers should 
put pressure on the manufacturers. 

Aside from the sprayer situation, Mr. 
Buettner said the number one problem of 
members of his association was how to 
get pyrethrum, which brought a show of 
appreciation from the many sympathizers 
in the audience. Asking suppliers to indi- 
cate the minimum priority rating required 
when they are unable to fill an insecticide 
order, he said that some pest control op- 
erators had been experiencing delay in 
delivery of insecticides due to misunder- 
standings regarding priorities. 

Dr. R. B. Trusler of the Davies- Young 
Soap Co. led discussion on the new floor 
Wax specifications drawn up by the Asso- 
ciation as a result of the scarcity of 
carnauba wax which has required exten- 
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Editorial Staff Report 


sive use of substitutes for this material. 
The new specifications are based on per- 
formance standards rather than chemical 
composition. Dr. G. A. Bowden of the 
A. S. Boyle Co. also contributed to the 
symposium on waxes, 


Containers 


The situation with respect to glass con- 
tainers is serious, W. E. Braithwaite, 
National Bureau of Standards, said in 
recommending voluntary standardization 
of sizes by the industry. In reply, the 
Association passed a motion requesting 
that the Bureau of Standards and Depart- 
ment of Commerce set up a recommended 
program of simplification and standardiza- 
tion and submit it to the industry. Eugene 
Bertram of the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
said that the limiting factor in glass con- 
tainers is the paper boxes for shipping 
rather than the glass itself. He asked 
shippers of glass-packaged products to 
eliminate top and bottom pads in the 
shipping cartons wherever possible. Re- 
viewing the drum situation, J. L. Brenn 
of Huntington Laboratories said second 
hand drums are available for certain 
products under Order L-197. Wooden 
barrels are still reasonably easy to obtain, 
he said. 


Agricultural Insecticides 

“Tf we didn’t have insecticides and 
fungicides we would have to expand farm 
acreage and labor 40 or 50 per cent in 
order to meet food requirements,” P. A. 
Groggins, chief of the Chemicals Division, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, said in 
addressing the meeting on agricultural 
insecticides. He pointed out that those in 
charge of running the war consider food 
just as important as munitions and that 
one high government official has made the 
statement that we can take just as many 
prisoners through judicious use of food 
as through force of arms. Mr. Groggins 
said there would be sufficient insecticides 
for commercial crops and home gardens. 
His remarks relative to the supply of 
insecticide and fungicide raw materials for 
1943 and 1944 were based on the two 
Department of Agriculture reports that 
are briefed on page 71 of this issue of 
Chemical Industries. He emphasized that 
although we are getting about as much 
pyrethrum into the country this year as in 
1941, most of it is being taken by the 
armed forces and lend-lease. Because the 
United States has neither the type of 
territory nor labor required to grow 
pyrethrum, the Department of Agriculture 
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is working to develop increased producti 
elsewhere, such as South America, and 
is expected that the effects of some of t 
new growing areas may be felt before t 
end of the war. As possibly an importa 
factor in the household insecticide field 
1944, Mr. Groggins mentioned a new sy»- 
thetic insecticide reported in British Pait- 
ents 547,871 and 547,874. It has been 
produced here and tried out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and is report 
to have been used successfully by t! 
Axis in North Africa. 

There will be no pyrethrum for cattl 
sprays or fly sprays this year, according 
to Mr. Goldberg of WPB, and none for 
civilian use with the exception of public 
health work, which will be allocated about 
5 per cent of that which comes into the 
country. OPA is working toward pricing 
of all insecticides by dollars and cents 
ceilings, C. G. Gran, head of the Agricul- 
tural Chemical Section of that agency, 
told the meeting. 


Disinfectants 


Plastics for direct war uses have taken 
much of the phenol, cresol and cresylic 
acid that would normally have been avail- 
able for disinfectants, with the result that 
disinfectant manufacturers have had to 
turn elsewhere to supplement these raw 
materials. Some of the newer synthetic 
phenols, because of their extremely high 
germicidal value, are now being used to 
extend the supply of disinfectants, accord- 
ing to Jack C. Varley, vice-president oi 
Baird-McGuire, Inc. Greater use of 
readily available pine oil disinfectants was 
suggested by Friar Thompson of Hercules 
Powder Co. Government specifications 
and other aspects of disinfectants were 
discussed by Dr. E. G. Klarmann, Lehn & 
Fink Products Corp., and Dr. G. F. Red- 
dish, Lambert Pharmacal Co. 

A symposium on insecticide problems 
included talks by Dr. A. E. Badertscher, 
McCormick & Co.; J. J. T. Graham, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; Friar 
Thompson; Harold Noble, S. B. Penick 
& Co.; and John Powell, John Powell & 
Co. 

W. J. Zick, Stanco, Inc., introduced 
J.D. Conner, new Washington representa- 
tive of N.A.I.D.M., who reviewed the 
Washington situation. H. W. Hamilto: 
Koppers Co., N.A.I.D.M. secretary, re- 
ported that the Association’s official test 
insecticide has been sent to all parts 
the world. 
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A Directory of 


SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


OMMERCIAL production of syn- 
thetic rubber in the United States 
became a reality in 1931 when E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours, Inc., announced the 
manufacture of Duprene, a synthetic rub- 
ber made by polymerizing chloroprene. 
Duprene was later improved and reintro- 
duced as neoprene. Since 1931 other syn- 
thetic rubbers and rubberlike materials 
have been announced and are now 
produced commercially or are in the 
pilot-plant stage in the United States. 
These include Thiokol, Buna S, Perbunan, 
Koroseal, Vistanex, Flamenol, Ameripol 
or Hycar, Chemigum, Butyl rubber, and 
Flexon. None of these is synthetic rubber 
in the strict chemical meaning of the word 
synthetic, as none is identical in chemical 
structure with natural rubber. However, 
all possess some of the physical properties 
of natural rubber, and in addition usually 
have some outstanding property not found 
in natural rubber that makes them supe- 
rior for certain uses. Because of these 
superior qualities, a considerable demand 
had arisen for synthetic rubbers before 
the present emergency, although the price 
was several times that of natural rubber. 
The purpose of this paper is to cat- 
alogue for quick reference general in- 
formation taken from technical journals 
regarding the chemistry and_ physical 
properties of the synthetic rubbers pro- 
duced commercially in the United States 
and other countries. 


These rubbers are listed here according 
to their trade names, together with ab- 
stracts of general information regarding 
their structure, manufacture, and physical 
properties. There are, of course, other 
possible synthetic rubbers not yet made 
commercially such as piperylene rubber, 
which has been made in the laboratory. 
Rubberlike materials also have been made 
trom such primary materials as soybean 

1 or lactic acid, but little information is 

ailable regarding their chemistry or 
manufacture. Commercial production of 


ondensed from Bureau of Mines Inf. Circ. 
12, May 1943. 
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one such material, Agripol, has been an- 
nounced recently, and its description is 
included in the abstracts below. 

Systematic research doubtless will re- 
veal many other materials that may be 
superior to and involve less complicated 
manufacturing procedure than those syn- 
thetic rubbers now known. 


Buna 85 


Type: Polymerized butadiene. 


Structure: [—CH:-—CH=CH—CH:—],. 
Manufacturer: I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
Germany. 


Date announced (first available refer- 
ence): 1935. 

Present status of manufacture: In 1940, 
Buna 85 was listed as being made only on 
a small scale for use in making hard 
rubber. 

Method of synthesis: Polymerization of 
butadiene in the presence of sodium metal. 

Raw materials: Butadiene. 

Source of raw materials: Coke and lime. 

Method of vulcanising : Same as natural 
rubber. 

Method of processing: Soft, plastic, 
and easily workable on regular rubber 
machinery. 

Summary of properties: 

Relatively low molecular weight. 

Lower than natural rubber in tensile 
strength and elasticity. 

Behaves like natural rubber in or- 
ganic swelling agents. 

Abrasion resistance about the same as 
natural rubber. 

Electrical properties superior to nat- 
ural rubber. 

Aging properties better than natural 
rubber. 

Heat resistance equal or superior to 
natural rubber. 
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Especially adapted to manufacture of 
hard rubber because of high thermal 
softening point and extraordinary chem- 
ical resistance of its hard-rubber vulcan- 
izates, which, however, are more brittle 
than hard, natural rubber. 


Buna 115 
Type: Polymerized butadiene. 
Structure: Same as Buna 85, except 

for higher molecular weight or degree of 

polymerization. 
Manufacturer: I. G. 

Germany. 

Date announced (first available refer- 

ence): 1935. 

Present status of manufacture: In the 

1940 article by Koch (see bibliography) 

relating to 


Farbenindustrie, 


synthetic rubbers 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
listed. 

Raw materials and source: 
Buna 85. 


made by 
3una 115 is not 


Same as 


Method of vulcanizing and compound- 
ing: Same as natural rubber; plastic and 
sasily processed. 

Discussion of properties: Properties of 
Buna 115 are generally similar to those of 
3una 85, except that the difference in 
molecular weight alters them somewhat, 
as, for example, 
listed as slightly 


abrasion resistance is 
better than in natural 
rubber or Buna 85, although poorer than 


in Buna S or Buna N. 
Buna S 

Type : 
styrene. 


Structure: [(—CH:-—-CH=CH—CH:) x 


Copolymerized butadiene and 


| 
—CH:—CHGHs],. 

Manufacturer: I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
Germany. Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, and other companies operating 
under Standard Oil Co. patent licenses 
and under the direction of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Date announced (first available refer- 
ence): 1935. 

Method of synthesis: 
in aqueous emulsion. 


Copolymerization 
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Present status of manufacture: Buna S 
has been made in large quantities in 
Germany since 1936 as a general substi- 
tute for rubber, particularly in automobile 
tires. Standard Oil Co. and Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. already have been 
manufacturing it in the United States, 
although only 4,000 long tons of Buna 
types were made here in 1941. Under 
present plans it is now to be manufactured 
by a number of companies on a large 
scale for use in tires and as a general 
substitute for natural rubber. Under the 
present program an annual production of 
705,000 tons is planned, and the Baruch 
Committee has recommended that this be 
increased to 845.000 tons. 

Raw materials: Butadiene and styrene, 

Source of raw materials: See Butadiene 
and Styrene. 

Method of vulcanizing : Same as natural 
rubber. 

Method of processing: Plasticized by 
carefully controlled hot-air treatment. 

Discussion of properties and uses: In 
literature inspired by I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie, it is stated that Buna S is by no 
means to be considered a mere substitute 
for natural rubber as it constitutes such 
an improvement in heat resistance and 
abrasion resistance, and it is claimed that 
automobile tires made of it show 35 per- 
cent better wear than natural-rubber tires. 

In general, the properties of Buna S are 
very similar to those of natural rubber, 
and the swelling characteristics in gasoline 
and mineral oil are but little better than 
those of natural rubber. Water absorp- 
tion is only 65 percent that of natural 
rubber, and aging qualities are considered 
superior. It is useful for coverings in the 
cable industry because of the last-named 
qualities. 

3una S is now made in larger quantities 
than any other synthetic rubber for use in 
automobile tires and general replacement 
for natural rubber. 


Buna SS (formerly Levulkan) 
Type: 
styrene. 
Structure: Same as Buna S, except that 
the proportion of styrene is greater. 
Manufacturer: I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
Germany. 
Date of first available reference: 1935. 
Present status of manufacture: Buna 
SS is not mentioned in the April 1940 
article by Koch but is mentioned in article 
of September 1940 by Gartner (see 
bibliography). 
Method of synthesis: Same as Buna S., 
Raw materials and source: Same as 
Buna S. 


Copolymerized butadiene and 


Method of processing and vulcanizing: 
Same as Buna S., 

Discussion of properties: Buna SS dif- 
fers from Buna S in the proportion of 
styrene used, Some data showing the 
effect of this difference on the properties 
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applied particularly to the manufacture of 
hard rubber linings are given in the article 
by Gartner mentioned above. Buna SS is 
said to possess qualities that make it 
especially favorable as an insulation for 
cable. 


Perbunan (formerly Buna N) 


Type: Copolymerized butadiene and 
acrylonitrile. 


Structure: [—(CH--CH=CH—CH:) 


_cu—dHCaNn—},. 

Manufacturers: I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
Germany; Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and 
other companies licensed by Standard. 

Date announced: About 1935. 

Date of first available reference: 1936, 

Present status of manufacture: First 
made in Germany. Patent rights in 
America held by Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. Present production figures 
not available. 

Method of synthesis: Copolymerization 
of butadiene and acrylonitrile in aqueous 
emulsion, 

Raw materials: Butadiene and acrylo- 
nitrile. 

Source of raw materials: See Butadiene 
and Acrylonitrile. 

Method of vulcanizing: Like natural 
rubber. 

Method of processing: Perbunan cannot 
be plasticized like Buna S with hot air 
and does not break down completely on 
long mastication. Softeners are necessary 
to increase elasticity, tack, and assist in 
extruding, Addition of natural rubber, up 
to 20 percent, improves working qualities 
without noticeably changing swelling char- 
acteristics. Perbunan is much tougher 
and more difficult to process than natural 
rubber. It generates more heat in milling, 
is less thermoplastic, but has a tendency 
to harden at higher temperatures, and its 
plasticity is less pronounced during masti- 
cation than is natural rubber. 


Discussion of physical properties: A 
primary property of Perbunan is its re- 
sistance to gasoline, petroleum, and ali- 
phatic hydrocarbons. However, it is 
soluble in aromatic and chlorinated hydro- 
carbons such as benzol, toluol, solvent 
naphtha, di- and tri-chlorethylene, and in 
certain ketones. 


Aging qualities and resistance to ozone 
are said to be superior to those of natural 
rubber, but elasticity, rebound, and elec- 
trical properties are poorer. Because of 
its poor electrical properties, Perbunan is 
not used as electrical insulation. In heat 
resistance and abrasion resistance it sur- 
passes natural rubber and is less than half 
as permeable to air and gases. Hard 
compounds made from Perbunan have 
high softening points and superior solvent 
resistance. The specific gravity of Per- 
bunan is 0.96, and the nitrogen content is 


about 7 percent. Like natural rubber, 
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Perbunan will burn, but it can be ma‘e 
non-inflammable by adding suitable chi.-- 
ine-containing materials. 

Perbunan finds greatest use where ‘ts 
oil-resistant qualities are needed—oil-:c- 
sistant packing rings, gaskets, printiig 
rolls, gasoline hose, hose for spray ng 
paint, cable covers, conveyor belts, and 
the like. Although Perbunan tread co- 
pounds are said to be equal or superior io 
the best rubber tread compounds, its use 
in tires is not of commercial importance, 
as other synthetics easier to process and 
fabricate are considered economica'ly 
more suitable for that purpose. 


Perbunan Extra 


Type: Copolymerized butadiene 
acrylonitrile. 

Structure: Same as Perbunan, except 
that the acrylonitrile content is greater. 

Manufacturers: I, G. Farbenindustrie, 
Germany; Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co, 
and other companies licensed by Standard. 

Date announced (first available refer- 
ence): 1939. 

Present status of manufacture: Patent 
rights in America held by Standard Oil 
Co. Present production figures not 
available. 

Method of synthesis: Copolymerization 
of butadiene and acrylonitrile in aqueous 
emulsion, 

Raw materials and source: Same as 
Perbunan. 

Method of vulcanizing: Like natural 
rubber. 

Method of processing: Perbunan and 
Perbunan Extra are both more difficult to 
mill, as described under Perbunan. How- 
ever, Perbunan Extra is said to break 
down more readily and mill more easily 
than Perbunan, 

Discussion of properties: Perbunan Ex- 
tra is more resistant to oil than Perbunan 
because of the extra acrylonitrile. How- 
ever, the general properties are like those 
of Perbunan, except that the vulcanizates 
are less elastic, and higher tensile values 
are obtained without carbon black. The 
specific gravity is 0.97, and the nitrogen 
content is 9 to 10 percent. 


SKA and SKB (Russian Sodium 
Divinyl Rubber) 


Type: Butadiene polymer. 

Structure: [—CH;—CH=CH—CH:—] x. 

Manufacturer: Made in U. S. S. R. 

Date announced: Manufacture of SK 
synthetic rubber using butadiene made 
from alcohol was begun in 1931. 

Method of synthesis: Previous to 1935, 
polymerization of liquid butadiene was 
effected under pressure at 50° C, in en- 
closed vessels cortaising sodium-covered 
steel rods. A rodless method was intro- 
duced in 1935 in whic). the polymerization 
takes place in a gaseous instead of 
liquid state. 
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Rw materials and source: Butadiene 
for ‘ue synthetic rubber SKA is obtained 
fron petroleum, and for SKB from alco- 

ehg) nade from potatoes and other agri- 
cultvral products. Because of Russian 
economic conditions, the principal produc- 
tion is from alcohol. 

‘gent status of production: Production 
of more than 20,000 tons of SK synthetic 
rubber in 1935 was claimed, and a planned 
annual production of 90,000 tons by the 
end of 1937 was said to have been 
exceeded. An expanded program was 
included in the “third five-year plan,” 
1938 through 1942, but because of the war 
the results of this program have not been 
disclosed. 


~ 


Discussion: The Russian sodium divinyl, 
or SK, synthetic rubber is similar in 
chemical structure to the German num- 
bered Buna rubbers. The designations 
“A” and “B” refer to the source of the 
butadiene used for polymerization rather 
than to differences in the rubber produced. 

SK rubber is made in several grades by 
varying the conditions of polymerization. 
Some grades are more easily processed 
than natural rubber. Mechanical proper- 
ties of pure-gum stocks are developed, as 
with other synthetic rubbers, by com- 
pounding with fillers and vulcanization 
and compare favorably with Perbunan and 
Buna S. SK is not oil- or solvent-resist- 
ant but resists oxidation to a great extent. 
It is said to be lacking in building tack, 
although several successful methods of 
overcoming this have been developed. It 
finds considerable use in rubber footwear 
as well as in tires. When used in tires, 
it is said to give wear in actual road 
service only 15 percent less than similarly 
compounded tires of natural rubber. 


Ker 
Discussion: Ker is listed by Wood (see 


bibliography) as a_ butadiene 
made by Stomil Co, in Poland. 


polymer 


Hyear O R (Ameripol) 

Type: Butadiene copolymer. 

Structure: Not announced. Said to be 
a copolymer of butadiene and acrylonitrie 
similar to Perbunan. 
made. 

Manufacturer: Hydrocarbon Chemical 
& Research Co. (Hycar Chemical Co.), a 
firm owned jointly by Phillips Petroleum 
Co. and B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Date announced: 1940. 

Present status of manufacture: Pilot 
plant completed in 1939 with capacity of 
100 pounds per day. A plant having a 
capacity of 2,000 long tons a year was 
constructed in 1940. Present production 
figures not available. 

Raw materials and source: Butadiene is 
made from petroleum. See 
Source or nature of 
annorneed. 

M:thod of polymerization: Polymerized 


Two distinct types 


3utadiene. 
copolymer not 
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under pressure in emulsion with soap and 
water. 

Method of vulcanization :- Like natural 
rubber, except less sulfur and more accel- 
erator required. 

Method of processing and compounding : 
Hycar is tough and does not break down 
on a mill to the extent natural rubber 
does, and more softener is required. Pig- 
ments have the same relative effect as 
with rubber. 

Discussion of properties: Two distinct 
types of butadiene copolymer synthetic 
rubber are said to be made by the Hycar 
Chemical Co., both of which are marketed 
under the trade name Ameripol. One is 
a rubber suitable for tire manufacture, and 
the other is a special oil-resistant rubber. 

Properties of Ameripol, such as tensile 
strength and elasticity, are said to vary 
over a wide range according 
method of compounding. 


to the 
Maximum ten- 
sile strength is obtained with channel 
black loading. A tensile strength up to 
4,000 pounds and 600 percent elongation 
may be obtained. Good heat and abrasion 
resistance are claimed, and superior re- 
sistance to mineral, animal, and vegetable 
oils and fats, to oxidizing effects of metal- 
lic soaps used as driers in paints and inks, 
to all petroleum products, and to benzene, 
alcohol, water, and carbon tetrachloride, 
although it is badly swollen by acetone. 
Its age resistance is superior to that of 
natural rubber, and its resistance to acids 
and alkalies is about the same. Elasticity, 
tear resistance, and rebound are lower 
than for similarly compounded natural 
rubber. Hardness may be varied over a 
vide range. It becomes stiffer than nat- 
ural rubber at subfreezing temperatures 
but is reported to be still flexible at 
—50° C. Resistance to oxidation and de- 
composition when exposed to heat is said 
to be excellent, and it is less permeable to 
air and gases than is natural rubber. 

Oil-resistant products made from. it 
include gasoline hose, automobile and 
aeroplane parts, packing joints and valves, 
lining for bullet-proof gasoline tanks, 
printing rollers, and the like. Tires of 
Ameripol are said to be slightly superior 
to tires made of natural rubber compounds 
in abrasive resistance, and are far superior 
in the presence of oils and 
temperatures. 

The synthetic is used to produce a hard 
rubber compound, “Ebonar,” which is said 
to have an outstanding advantage over 
hard natural rubber as a softening point 
100° F. higher is obtainable. 


high 


Chemigum 


Type: Butadiene copolymer. 

Structure: Not announced, but said to 
be a copolymer of butadiene and acrylo- 
nitrile similar to Perbunan. 

Manufacturer: Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

Date announced: 1940, 


Chemical Industries 


Present status of manufacture: When 
announced in 1940, it was stated that 
Chemigum had been developed and _ pro- 
duced in laboratory and pilot plant for 
3 years and that a new plant with an 
initial capacity of 10,0C0 pounds per day 
was being erected. No recent figures on 
its production are available. 

Method of production: Not disclosed. 

Raw materials and source: Said to be 
made of butadiene and acrylonitrile. As 
announced, Chemigum is derived from 
petroleum through a cracking process. 

Method of vulcanization: Like natural 
rubber. 

Method of processing: Said to process 
more easily than Buna on equipment and 
by methods used for natural rubber. 
Tends to be soft and plastic when warm. 
Mixes well with natural rubber. 

Discussion of properties: Specific grav- 
ity, 1.06. A Buna-type synthetic rubber. 
In physical appearance it resembles the 
grade of rubber known as brown crepe. 
It has a distinctive, faintly aromatic odor, 
is tough, and is equal or superior to 
natural rubber in strength, aging resist- 
ance, and resistance to sunlight. It is 
much less soluble in conventional rubber 
solvents than natural rubber, and its oil 
resistance makes it suitable for use in 
gasoline hose and the like. Tires made 
of Chemigum are said to give performance 
equal to or exceeding natural rubber tires. 


Neoprene (formerly Duprene) 

Type: Polymerized chloroprene. 

Structure: [—CH.—C Cl=CH—CH;—], 

Manufacturer: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Date announced : 1931, 

Present status of manufacture: 6,500 
long tons produced in 1941. Annual pro- 
duction of 60,000 tons recommended by 
Baruch committee. 

Method of synthesis: 
merization of 


Made by poly 
chloroprene in’ emulsion 
under carefully controlled conditions. 

Raw materials: Chloroprene. 

Method of vulcanizing and processing: 
Vulcanized by heat alone, but quality of 
vulcanized products is improved by the 
use of metallic oxides as vulcanization 
aids. Processed like natural rubber. 

Discussion of properties and uses: The 
physical qualities of Neoprene may be 
modified over a wide range by the proper 
choice of pigments, accelerators, anti- 
oxidants, etc. As with rubber, it is usually 
necessary to sacrifice some properties to 
develop others. 

Neoprene is made in several types. 
Neoprene type G is a new, improved, 
relatively odor-free type made by the 
polymerization of chloroprene in emulsion 
under carefully controlled conditions. The 
unvulcanized neoprene is a plastic with 
considerable elasticity, like unvulcanized 
rubber. It is thermoplastic and formed, 
like rubber, by calendering, extruding, 
and molding at high temperatures. 
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The vulcanized product is resistant to 
oils, and although virtually all animal, 
vegetable, or mineral oils cause it to swell 
somewhat, it usually retains its properties 
better than rubber. The pure product 
will not ‘contaminate or alter the proper- 
ties of solvents or refrigerants with which 
it comes in contact. However, the com- 
pounding ingredients in compounded prod- 
ucts may, so it is advisable to manutacture 
the product according to service require- 
is slightly less elastic than 
heat-resistant and 

Its loss of prop- 


ments. It 
rubber but is more 
resists sunlight better. 
erties on freezing is greater than with 
rubber unless oil-soaked or specially com- 
pounded. Type FR was introduced re- 
cently and-is said to be exceptionally 
immune to the effect of subzero 
temperatures, 

The specific heat (0.52) of Neoprene iS 
the same as that of rubber. It has ap- 
proximately the same tensile strength as 
has similarly compounded rubber. The 
abrasion resistance of Neoprene tire 
treads is said to be about equal to that 
of the best rubber tire-tread compounds. 
Neoprene and rubber show about equal 
abrasion resistance when dry, but Neo- 
prene is many times more resistant to 
abrasion after having been soaked in oil. 

Neoprene is used for tank linings, reac- 
tion vessels, conveyor belts, gaskets, hose 
for oils, solvents, and gases such as chlor- 
ine, clothing for acid protection, laboratory 
tubing, and for similar purposes. 


Sovprene 
Type: Polymerized chloroprene. 
Structure: Same as Neoprene. 
Manufacturer: Made in U.S. S. R. 
Discussion: In a discussion of the chem- 
istry of Sovprene, in an article by Kleb- 
anskii and others translated from the 
Russian in Rubber Chemistry and Tech- 
nology of July 1936, it is shown that 
Sovprene eee polymer of chloroprene. 
This 


hydrogen chTforide to monovinylacetylene 


chloroprene is made by adding 
produced from a continuous polymeriza- 
It was stated that the 


successful production of 


tion of acetylene. 
Sovprene was 
reported in November 1932. 

The writer was unable to find articles 
properties of 


deal'ng with the physical 


Sovprene. In reviews in which it is men- 
tioned it is-assumed to be generally like 
Neoprene. 


Mustone 
Type: Polymerized chloroprene. 
Discussion: Mustone is listed by Wood 
(see bibliography) as a chloroprene poly- 
mer made by Umeno Institute in Japan. 
Ws dk oS. 
Rubber, in 


He refers to an article by 
Nauton, Synthetic 
Report on Progress of Rubber Technol- 
ogy, vol. 1, 1937, p. 35; vol. 2, 1938, p. 31; 


Annual 


and vol. 3, 1939, p. 39. 
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Methyl! rubber 
Type: Substituted butadiene polymer. 
Structure: [—CH:—C CH;:=C CH;— 

CH-—},. 

Manufacturers: Bayer & Co., Germany 
(H and W); Badische Anilin und Soda 
Fabrik, Germany (B). 

Period of Manufacture: Made in Ger- 
many during first World War, 1914-18; 
2,350 tons produced. 

Method of synthesis: Polymerization of 
2,3 dimethylbutadiene conducted at room 
temperature to give methyl rubber H or 
at a higher temperature to give methyl 
rubber W. 

Methyl rubber B was polymerized by 
means of metallic sodium in an atmos- 
phere of carbon dioxide. 

Present status of production: Produc- 
tion was discontinued at the close of the 
war (1918) because of the cost of the 
product (30 marks a kilogram). 

Raw materials: 2,3 dimethylbutadiene. 

Source of raw materials: Dimethylbuta- 
diene was produced from acetone, which 
was made from calcium carbide. 

Method of vulcanizing: Like natural 
rubber. 

Method of processing and compounding : 
In general, methods of processing were 
similar to those used at the time with 
natural rubber, except that it was neces- 
sary to add swelling agents or elasticators 
to increase plasticity. At that time, how- 
ever, modern methods of compounding 
natural rubber with carbon black and the 
like were not known. 
properties and 
Methyl rubber H was insoluble in rubber 


Discussion of USCS : 
solvents and was used chiefly in the man- 
ufacture of hard rubber for accumulator 
boxes, battery separators, magneto disks, 
and the like. It had low plasticity and 
poor adhesive qualities and was not easily 
milled, although it was used also for 
insulating wire, and by the spring of 1918 
was used in manufacturing tires to some 
extent. Its use in tires was somewhat 
unsatisfactory as it was hard and inelastic 
at ordinary temperatures, and flattened 
under pressure in cold weather, so that it 
was necessary to jack trucks equipped 
with tires made of it. Wear on methyl- 
rubber tires was found to be different 
from that on natural-rubber tires, in that 
pieces of them were ripped or broken off. 

Methyl rubber B was more suitable for 
wire insulation than either H or W, and 
was more easily milled than H but did 
not give vulcanized products. 
W was soluble in rubber solvents and was 


stronger 


used successfully in high-pressure pack- 
ing, in other rubber-asbestos goods, in 
balloon fabric, and as insulation for sub- 
marine cables and ordinary wire. 

As mentioned above, failure of methyl 
rubber as a substitute for natural rubber 
is attributed to lack of understanding of 
compounding as much as to the character 
of the rubber itself. 


Chemical Industries 








Vistanex 
Type: Polymerized isobutylene. 
Structure: [—CH:—C(CHs)-—],. 
Manufacturer: Standard Oil Co. of 


N. J.; Advance Solvents & Chemical 
Corporation, 
Date announced: 1937. ‘ 
Present status of manufacture: ita 


not available. 

Method of synthesis: Isobutylene po ly- 
merized at low temperatures with cat- 
alysts of an acidic nature, such as titanium 
tetrachloride, boron fluoride, and = aly- 
minum chloride. 

Raw materials and source: Isobuty' ene 
from cracking of petroleum. 

Method of vidcanizing: 
vulcanized. 

Discussion of properties and uses: \'is- 
tanex (and Oppanol) possesses unique 
qualities owing to its lack of unsaturation, 
It exhibits extreme resistance to ozone, 
acids, alkalies, and corrosive salts and has 
excellent aging properties, especially at 
high temperatures. Its water-absorption 
and vapor-permeability properties are ex- 
tremely low. It is 
vegetable and 


greases, and is 


Cannot be 


resistant to most 
animal fats, oils, and 

insoluble in alcohols, 
esters, ketones, and most organic solvents 
containing oxygen; but it is soluble in 
petroleum and coal-tar solvents and in 
some chlorinated solvents. It has excel- 
lent electrical properties. It is less thermo- 
plastic, and the degradation or breakdown 
by mechanical milling or mixing is less 
than for natural rubber. 

Vistanex is used in the manufacture of 
cable sheathing, acid-resistant _ linings, 
electrical insulation, adhesives, artificial 
leather, and the like. It may be com- 
pounded with natural rubber in certain 
proportions to give a curable product 
useful in steam hose, conveyor-belt covers, 
cable coverings, and other products  re- 
sistant to aging or chemical action. 

Isobutylene polymers are made in a 
wide range of molecular weights for use 
in oils and greases for increasing viscosity. 
Oppanol 

Type: Polymerized isobutylene. 

Structure: Same as Vistanex. 

Manufacturer: I. G, 
Germany. 

Date announced : 1937. 


Discussion: Oppanol was developed by 


Farbenindustrie, 


I. G. Farbenindustrie in cooperation with 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. and is the 
same as Vistanex, which is made in the 
United States. For properties, uses, and 
discussion, see Vistanex. 


Butyl Rubber 

Type: Copolymer of a butene and a 
diolefin. 

Structure: [[—CH:-—C(CH:):—] ,— 
CH:—-CH=CH—CH:—] ,. 

Manufacturer: Standard Oil Co, of New 
Jersey. 
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Date announced: 1940, 

Method of synthesis: Produced by low- 
temperature copolymerization of isobutyl- 
ene and a small amount of butadiene or 
other diolefin, 

Present status of production: Annual 
production of 132,000 tons is planned 
under the present program of the War 
Production Board. 

Raw materials: Isobutylene and buta- 
diene or isoprene, 

Source of raw materials: Isobutylene 
procured from petroleum by 
See also Butadiene. 
petroleum or turpentine. 

Method of vulcanizing: Like natural 
rubber. Chemical unsaturation just suf- 
ficient for vulcanization. 

Method of processing and compounding : 
May be processed like natural rubber on 
conventional rubber machinery. No 
breakdown period is necessary. Its curing 
temperature is above 300° F. 

Discussion of properties and uses: 
Butyl rubber is outstanding in that it 
possesses only 1 or 2 percent of the avail- 
able unsaturation of natural rubber, which 
is just enough for vulcanization. This 
lack of unsaturation gives butyl rubber 
unusual properties in aging resistance and 
in stability in the presence of ozone. It 
swells like natural rubber in petroleum 
and coal-tar solvents but does not swell in 
most vegetable and animal fats and oils, 
It is resistant to acids, including sulfuric 
and nitric, has low water absorption, high 
heat resistance, and excellent flex resist- 
ance, and is highly impermeable to air and 
gases such as 
carbon dioxide. 


cracking. 


Isoprene from 


hydrogen, helium, and 
Its rebound is low at 
room temperature but high at high tem- 
peratures. The general range of molecular 
weight is between 40,000 and 80,000, and 
the specific gravity is 0.91. It is colorless, 
odorless, and tasteless. Electric proper- 
ties are said to be such as to make it 
outstanding for cable insulation. 

Sutyl rubber is said to be satisfactory 
for inner tubes, as it holds air longer 
than does natural rubber:and is considered 
superior to certain other synthetic rubbers 
for this purpose, although some difficulties 
have been experienced, So far, automobile 
tires made of butyl rubber have shown a 
life about 50 percent as long as that of 
natural-rubber tires if used at a speed 
under 40 miles an hour. Besides its use 
in tires and tubes, it is recommended for 
use in fire and steam hose, molded goods, 
proofed goods, tank linings, conveyor 
belts, and in general replacement of nat- 
ural rubber. 


Flexon 


Type 


diolefin, 


Copolymer of a butene and a 


Structure: Similar to butyl rubber. 

Manufacturer: Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. 

Date announced: 1942. 
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Method of synthesis: Produced by co- 
polymerization of isobutylene and buta- 
diene or other diolefin using dry ice in an 
open vessel. 

Present status of production: Still in 
the experimental stage. 

Raw materials and source: 
butyl rubber. 

Method of vulcanizing and processing: 
Same as butyl rubber. 

Discussion of properties: Flexon is an 
inferior grade of butyl rubber produced 
at the temperature of dry ice. In pro- 
ducing butyl rubber, a temperature of 
—153° F. is used, Flexon is 
made at a temperature of —103° F. 
Results are said to be not too satisfactory 
as yet, owing to a lack of uniformity in 
the product, but it is offered as a rubber 
producible by a quick method, which may 
be suitable for retreads. 


Same as 


whereas 


Thiokol 


Type: Organic polysulfide. 
Structure: (—R—S—S—),, where R 


YY 
is an organic radical such as (—CH:- 
CH—) or (—CH.—CH:,O—CH:— 
CH:.—), depending on aliphatic dihalide 
used. 

Manufacturer: Thiokol Corporation, 
Yardville, N. J. (Dow Chemical Co.) 

Date announced: 1932. 

Date first available references: 1932. 

Patent: U. S. 1854423, April 19, 1932, 
Patrick. 

Present status of manufacture: Made in 
several grades and types. Annual pro- 
duction of 24,000 tons under present 
program; 60,000 tons recommended by 
Baruch committee. 

Method of synthesis: Reaction between 
organic dihalide and alkali polysulfide. 

Raw materials: Dependent on_ type. 
Ethylene dichloride and sodium tetrasul- 
fide give Thiokol A; dichloroethyl ether 
and sodium tetrasulfide give Thiokol B 

Source of raw material: The organic 
compounds, which may be obtained from 
petroleum products, are chlorinated by 
chlorine obtained from salt. The sulfides 
are made from sulfur and alkali. 

Method of processing and vulcanizing: 
Processed on regular rubber machinery 
by special methods. Lacks tack and 
adaptability. Is frequently mixed with 
natural rubber. Reinforcing pigments and 
modifying agents are added, as with nat- 
ural rubber. Vulcanizes with metallic 
oxides, su!fur being used as an accelerator. 

Discussion of properties, types, and 
uses: Thiokol has been made in several 
types and from several primary materials, 
A variety of products, some of which are 
rubberlike and some of which are not, 
can be made by varying the kind of poly- 
sulfide and hydrocarbon. Some of the 
products are used in the plastic industry 
and some as a rubber substitute. The 
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rubberlike types are soft and plastic and 
can be worked on a rubber mill and 
reinforced and modified by the addition 
of compounding agents just as with nat- 
ural rubber. They are particularly resist- 
ant to organic solvents. The ethylene 
polysulfides are virtually inert to all or- 
ganic solvents, including benzol, toluol, 
xylol, carbon tetrachloride, lacquers and 
lacquer. thinners, acetone, water, salt 
phenol, sulfuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, and acetic acid, whereas 
other types are resistant to petroleum but 
swell to varying degrees in certain chlor- 
inated and aromatic hydrocarbons. They 
are not recommended for use with strong 


solutions, dilute 


nitric or chromic acid nor for caustic 
soda or ammonia. They show excellent 
resistance to ozone, oxygen, and sunlight, 
but are low in tensile strength, heat re- 
sistance, and abrasion resistance. 
burn slowly and have relatively poor 
electrical properties, but good enough for 
low-voltage insulation. They are not 
recommended for use at extreme tem- 
peratures, as they 


They 


harden at subzero 
temperatures and are subject to plastic 
flow at temperatures 
atmospheric. 


slightly above 


They are nontoxic but 
possess a disagreeable odor. They are 
highly impermeable and are apparently 
the most resistant of any of the synthetic 
rubbers to gasoline, benzene, and oil. 
Thiokol A, the first to be manufactured, 
is a reaction product of ethylene dichlor- 
ide and sodium tetrasulfide. It is insoluble 
in all organic solvents, and does not 
swell to any extent even in the most 
acid solvents, but is attacked by strong 
oxidizing agents and alkalies. It is 
highly impermeable to liquids and gases. 
In general, the rubberlike properties do 
not equal natural rubber. Thiokol A is 
unaffected by ozone, sunlight, weathering, 
or natural aging, but hardens at low 
temperatures and is not recommended 
above 160° F. Its greatest use in the 
cable 
flexible 


industry is as a 
jacket that 
nearly equal to lead, 


noninsulating 
offers protection 
It is also used on 
cables in contact with oil or solvents, on 
underground cables exposed to moisture 
and corrosion, and to replace lead where 
vibration is severe, as on bridges. It is 
also used in the preparation of sulfur-sand 
acid-resisting 


cement and for certain 
special jobs, such as mouldings, where 
extreme resistance to solvents is necessary. 


Type D, made from a different hydro- 
carbon, is similar to A but has higher 
physical properties and abrasion resist- 
ance, lower moisture resistance, less odor, 
and can be used over a wider range of 
temperatures (—40° to 212° F.). 

The latter type, F (and FA), is more 
rubberlike than its predecessors and com- 
bines the qualities of both A and D, is 
resistant to petroleum and other solvents, 
has a tensile strength up to 1,500 pounds 
per square inch, 


high resilience, and 
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abrasion resistance two thirds that of 
natural rubber. 

Thiokol is not suitable for tire treads, 
although a new type (N) is said to be 
suitable for recapping tires. In general, 
Thiokol may be used where high resil- 
ience, tensile strength, and resistance to 
heat are not important, but where good 
aging characteristics, resistance to ozone 
and solvents, and flexibility are required. 
It is used in the automotive industry for 
coating paper gaskets, where it flows 
under heat and pressure into tool marks 
and imperfections to make a perfect oil 
seal. It is used, also, in the manufacture 
of gasoline and paint-spray hose, printers’ 
blankets, rubber printing plates, and cable 
coverings. 


Thiokol R D 


Type: Not announced. 
sulfide rubber. 

Structure: Not given. 

Manufacturer: Thiokol 
Trenton, N. J. 

Date announced: 1942. 

Date first available article: 1942. 

Present status of manufacture: Not 
stated. 

Raw materials: Not listed. 

Method of vulcanizing: Much like nat- 
ural rubber. Sulfur acts as a vulcanizing 
agent. Does not cure to the hard-rubber 
state with sulfur. 

Processing: Much like natural rubber. 
Plasticized through use of a plasticizer. 
Shows wide variation of properties ac- 
cording to method of compounding. 

Discussion of properties: In the only 
article available on Thiokol R D, the 
following properties are listed: 

In the raw state it is a tough, resil- 
ient, amber-colored, solid. 

Sp. gr., 1.03. 

Odor mild and not objectionable. 

Excellent resistance to gasoline, oil, 
and other solvents. Does not have all 
solvent-resistant properties of Thiokol 

FA, 

High tensile strength, up to 3,000 
pounds per square inch. 


Not a poly- 


Corporation, 


Good abrasion resistance, comparable 
to natural rubber. 

Low compression set. 

Elongation at break, 400 percent. 

Good resistance to flex cracking. 

Low permeability to air and gases. 

Good aging characteristics. 


Ethanite 


Type: Organic polysulfide. 

Structure: See Thiokol. 

Date of first reference: 1934. 

Manufacturer: Belgian Cracking Co., 
3elgium. 

Method of synthesis: Polymerization of 
ethylene dichloride in the presence of a 
sodium polysulfide solution. 

Source of raw materials: Olefins in 


O8 


cracked gas are chlorinated to produce 
ethylene dichloride. 

Discussion of properties: 
like Thiokol. 


Apparently 


Perduren 


Type: Organic polysulfide. 

Structure: See Thiokol. 

Date of first available reference: 1937. 

Manufacturer: I. G, Farbenindustrie, 
Germany. 

Method of synthesis: Reaction product 
of dichloroethyl ether or di (chloroethy]!) 
formaldehyde acetal with sodium tetra- 
sulfide. 

Source of raw material: No reference. 

Methods of processing: Like Thiokol. 
Sometimes mixed with Perbunan. 

Discussion of properties: From scant 
available references it appears that the 
types of Perduren have properties in com- 
mon with the American-made Thiokols. 


Thionite and Thionoc 


Type: Organic polysulfide. 

Discussion: The only available reference 
to Thionite was the paper by Wood (see 
bibliography), which listed an article not 
available to the writer. Wood states that 
Thionite is a Japanese product obtained 
from the reaction of ethylene diglycoside 
with sodium tetrasulfide. Thionoc A is 
referred to in the abstract of a Japanese 
article as a polysulfide rubber, presumably 
made in Japan. 


Vulcaplas 


Type: Organic polysulfide. 

Structure: See Thiokol. 

Date of first available reference: 1940 
(refers to British patent 453,850, issued 
Sept. 18, 1936.) 

Manufacturer: Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, England. No references avail- 
able as to status of manufacture. 

Method of synthesis: Reaction product 
of glycerol dichloro- (or dibromo-) 
hydrin with ammonium or alkali di- or 
polysulfide. - 

Source of raw materials: No reference. 

Methods of processing and vulcanizing : 
Like Thiokol. 

Discussion of properties: Very few 
references were found dealing with Vul- 
caplas by name, However, such references 
as are available indicate that the proper- 
ties of Vulcaplas are common with 
Thiokols and include complete immunity 
to swelling in rubber solvents, lower 
tensile strength and less rubberlike char- 
acter than other synthetic rubbers, strong 
objectionable odor, and cold flow or 
thermoplasticity. 


Koroseal and Korogel 
Type: 
chloride. 
Structure: [—CH Cl—CH:—] ,. 
Manufacturer: B. F, Goodrich Co, 


Plasticized polymerized vinyl 
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Date announced: 1935. 

Raw materials: Vinyl 
plasticizer. 

Method of vulcanizing: Not vul 
izable. 


chloride 


Method of processing: Plasticized yj 
any of a number of plasticizers accor< 
to qualities desired. Processed on sta 
ard rubber processing equipment. ay 
be milled, molded, extruded, calende ed, 
or coated on fabric or paper, and soluti) 
may be applied by spreading, dipping 
printing. 

Discussion of properties and uses: ‘ 
term “Koroseal” is said to refer t 
broad class of compositions having p: 
erties varying from those of hard rub! 
to those of a jellied cement. Koroge 
highly plasticized Koroseal, and Koro 
is a solution of Koroseal in specially 
selected solvents. 


The physical and chemical properties of 
Koroseal may be varied over a wide range 
by the choice of plasticizer. With proper 
plasticizer it can be made transparent. 
The tensile strength is varied from 1,000 
to 9,000 pounds per square inch; elonga- 
tion may be varied from 2 to 500 percent: 
flexing life, if used alone, is ten times 
that of natural rubber; tearing strength 
is equal to or slightly exceeds that of 
the best rubber compounds; and at atmos- 
pheric temperature resistance to abrasion 
is better than that of rubber. However, 
Koroseal is unsuitable for the manufacture 
of automobile tires, as it undergoes plastic 
flow at high temperatures. Its impact 
strength and volume compressibility are 
similar to those of natural rubber, and 
compression set is in general greater than 
that of rubber. 

The harder types of Koroseal are re- 
sistant to virtually all materials except 
organic compounds containing the nitro 
or chlorine groups, aliphatic or aromatic 
ketones, aromatic amino compounds, lac- 
quer solvents, or acetic anhydride. In 
addition, the plasticizer of the softer 
grades may be partly extracted by certain 
oils, gasoline, or benzene. Koroseal is 
resistant to chemicals, acids, 
alkalies, and water; it is not affected by 
sunlight, aging, oxygen, or ozone, and is 
very superior to rubber in resistance to 
gas diffusion. It can be made odorless, is 
tasteless, and nontoxic with proper choice 
of plasticizer. 

Koroseal is used in the manufacture oi 
process equipment for chemical and allied 
industries, in pipe-line coating materials, 
balloon cloth, chemical tubing, vacuum and 
gas materials, electrical insulation, pro- 
tective paints, belting, gaskets and pack- 
ing, clothing and waterproof cloth such as 
wraps and shower curtains, upholstery, 
and for special uses in the cable and 
textile industries. 


corrosive 


Korogel, a highly plasticized form 0! 
Koroseal, is especially useful as a matrix 
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material for plaster of Paris, portland 
cennent, and ceramics molding. 


Flamenol 


l ype: 
chloride. 

Structure: [—CH Cl—CH:—] ,. 

\lanufacturer: General Electric Co. 

Date of first reference: 1937. 

Discussion: Flamenol is described as a 
synthetic compound resembling rubber, 
which serves both as an insulation and a 
finish for wire and cable. Its properties 
are said to include high dielectric strength, 
toughness, strength, stability in sunlight 
and oxygen, stability to ozone and oxi- 
dizing chemicals and to oils, solvents, 
acids, and alkalies, and resistance to flame 
and moisture. 


Plasticized polymerized vinyl 


Agripol 


Type: A chemurgic product made from 
soybean oil. Insufficient information avail- 
able for classification. 

Manufacturer: Reichhold Chemicals, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Date announced: November 30, 1942. 

Present status of manufacture: 125 tons 
a month, to be increased to 1,000 tons a 
month by February 1943. Contemplated 


Raw Materials For 


Crude synthetic rubber is produced in 
two steps—first, the raw material for 
polymerization, and second, the actual 
polymerization operation. The principal 
raw materials for polymerization, in the 
case of butadiene polymers and copoly- 
mers, consist of butadiene, styrene, and 
acrylonitrile. The unpolymerized unit of 
Neoprene and Sovprene is chloroprene or 
2-chloro-1, 3-butadiene; of methyl rubber 
is dimethylbutadiene, and of natural rub- 
ber the unpolymerized unit is isoprene. 
The butene polymers, Vistanex and Op- 
panol, require isobutylene for manufacture, 
whereas the copolymers, Butyl rubber and 
Flexon, require isobutylene, together with 
a diolefin such as butadiene or isoprene. 
The organic polysulfides are reaction 
products between an alkali polysulfide and 
an orgamic dihalide, whereas the plasti- 
cized vinyl chloride polymers 
vinyl chloride and 


require 
a plasticizing agent 
such as tricresyl phosphate. 


Butadiene (H.C—CH—CH=CH.) 


Butadiene is the most important of the 
raw materials for synthetic rubber under 
the present production program. It may 
be made by many methods from a number 
of basic materials. A series of articles by 
Egloff and Hulla, presenting a complete 
summary of known butadiene sources, ap- 
peared in the Oil and Gas Journal of 
November 5, 1942 and subsequent issues. 
The present commercial sources of buta- 
diene are petroleum and petroleum gases, 
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annual production of 25,000 tons in 1943. 

Method of synthesis: Polymerization of 
fatty acids and ethylene glycol. 

Raw materials and source: Fatty acids 
extracted from soybean oil. Ethylene 
glycol made by dehydration of ethyl 
alcohol. 

Method of vulcanizing: About the same 
as for natural rubber. 


Method of processing: Can be worked 
and formed in existing rubber equipment 
and compounded with customary fillers 
used with natural rubber. 

Discussion: Agripol was announced late 
in 1942 as being a product inferior to 
natural rubber in tensile strength and 
resistance to severe abrasion. Hence, it 
is not claimed to be suitable for tires but 
is expected to prove useful in the field of 
static rubber, where tensile strength and 
elongation are not essential. It is said 
to be equivalent to natural rubber in flex- 
ibility at low temperatures and superior to 
natural rubber in aging and resistance to 
oxidation. Suggested uses for Agripol 
are in gaskets for food containers, in- 
dustrial gaskets, belting, insulating mats, 
hose linings, and the like, as well as in 
numerous gadgets and parts for military 
supplies and equipment. 


Synthetic Rubber 


coal or coke and limestone, ethyl alcohol, 
and butylene glycol made by special fer- 
mentation of grain. 


Butadiene from petroleum or petroleum 
products or gases may be obtained in sev- 
eral ways, among which are the following: 

1. Thermal cracking of petroleum frac- 
tions at a high temperature. 

2. Direct catalytic dehydrogenation of 
normal butane or of butanes and butenes 
produced by cracking. 

3. From acetylene formed by pyrolysis 
of natural gas. 

4. From alcohol manufactured from 
ethylene obtained as a byproduct in crack- 
ing petroleum or by dehydrogenation of 
ethane. 

In Germany, butadiene is made from 
coke and limestone in the following steps: 
Coke and lime > calcium carbide > acet- 
ylene > acetaldehyde > aldol ~ butylene 
glycol > butadiene. Butadiene may also 
be made from acetylene by conversion 
to vinylacetylene and hydrogenation to 
butadiene. 

Butadiene production from grain or 
vegetable products involves preliminary 
fermentation to obtain alcohol, which is 
converted to butadiene in one of several 
ways involving dehydration and dehydro- 
genation. In Russia, this is accomplished 
in one step by use of a special catalyst, 
whereas the process used in the United 
States has two steps and that used by the 
Germans has four steps. 


3utadiene can also be made from grain 
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by a special fermentation process that 
produces butylene glycol, which is de- 
hydrated to give butadiene. 


Styrene (C.H;CH—CH.) 


Styrene has been manufactured for 
some time for use in the plastics industry ; 
hence, the principles involved in its pro- 
duction are well known. The most com- 
mon method consists of catalytically 
dehydrogenating ethyl benzene produced 
from benzene and ethylene or ethyl alco- 
hol. Styrene may also be produced by 
high-temperature cracking of petroleum, 
but subsequent separation is difficult. 


Acrylonitrile (H.C—CHC=N) 


Acrylonitrile is made by treating ethyl- 
ene with hypochlorous acid to give 
ethylene chlorohydrin, which reacts with 
sodium cyanide to give hydracrylic nitrile, 
from which acrylonitrile is obtained by 
dehydration. 


Chloroprene (H.C—CH—CCI—CH.) 


Calcium carbide, made from lime and 
coke in a high-temperature electric fur- 
nace, gives acetylene when treated with 
water. Vinylacetylene, formed by poly- 
merization of two molecules of acetylene, 
is treated with hydrochloric acid to give 
chloroprene. 


, 
Isoprene (H.C—CH—C—CH.) 


Except for possible use in Butyl rubber 
as the diolefin to furnish the required 
unsaturation, production of isoprene has 
at present no significance in the synthetic- 
rubber industry. 

Isoprene is a product of destructive dis- 
tillation of natural rubber, and is also 
formed synthetically in small amounts in 
petroleum cracking. Processes have been 
developed that use coal tar, starch, tur- 
pentine, calcium carbide, or petroleum 
products as starting materials. 


Dimethylbutadiene (HLC—¢ 


Dimethylbutadiene is the basic material 
for methyl rubber and is now of historic 
interest only. It was made by the Ger- 
mans during World War I from acetone 
obtained from calcium carbide. 


se 
Isobutylene (H.C—C—CH,) 


Isobutylene is the principal ingredient 
in the manufacture of Butyl rubber and 
also is an important material in the manu- 
facture of high-octane gasoline. This 
hydrocarbon is present in large quantities 
in gases from refinery cracking operations, 
and it may be made by dehydrogenation 
of isobutane, which is obtained from nat- 
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A Foreeast of 


Insecticide and Fungicide Raw Material Supplies 
For 1943 and 1944 


Increased use of alternates and extenders should make it possible to 


fill military and essential civilian needs, says the Food Production 
y 


Administration. 


Here, based on two reports recently issued by the 


Administration, is the outlook for the next eighteen months on some 


specific raw materials. 


HERE are adequate facilities in the 
Tvcites States to produce all the 
insecticides and fungicides we need. The 
big problem is raw materials. The chem- 
icals going into the production of insecti- 
cides and fungicides are also needed in 
other phases of the war effort, some of 
which are extremely vital, with the result 
that a good many of these raw materials 
are now under strict allocation. 

We will not have enough of certain pre- 
ferred insecticides this year, such as 
rotenone and pyrethrum, to meet all de- 
mands, but through the appropriate use 
of extenders and substitutes, we should 
be able to protect crops from serious 
insect infestation. 

The supply situation in 1944 will in all 
probability be at least as good as in 1943. 
There will be slight changes in the avail- 
able quantities of materials depending on 
the vicissitudes of war and availability 
of shipping. 

Briefly, the outlook for some of the 
more important chemical raw materials 
is as follows: 

Rotenone—Before our entry into the 
war about 60 per cent of the supply of 
rotenone roots came from the East Indies. 
Immediately after Pearl Harbor, trade 
agreements were negotiated with Peru 
and Brazil to encourage the production, 
collection and exportation to us of rote- 
none-bearing roots such as timbo, cube 
and barbasco. As a result of these 
agreements we have witnessed a steady 
flow of material from the other Americas 
but the supply has been inadequate. In 
1941 we used about 8,500,000 pounds of 
rotenone roots. In 1942, restricted by 
Order M-133, we used 
about 6,500,000 pounds. 

This year it is estimated that close to 
3,500,000 pounds will be distributed to 
meet the requirements of the crops and 
uses set forth in amended M-133. Present 
indications point to an available supply 
of 4 to 5,000,000 pounds during 1944. 


Conservation 
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The improved outlook is largely the result 
of work being done by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in purchasing and im- 


porting all available materials. 


Pyrethrum—This material also comes 
from distant sources, particularly from 
Kenya Colony, Africa. Supplies have not 
fallen off appreciably, but the War De- 


partment has drastically increased its re- 


quirements for the Armed Forces. Pyre- 
thrum is indispensable to our soldiers in 


controlling malaria and typhus. 


There are ample grinding and process- 
ing facilities for all of the pyrethrum that 
can be imported. Inasmuch as we have 
to share our total production with the 
United Kingdom, it is unlikely that the 
pyrethrum available for the United States 
in 1944 will exceed the quantity available 
in 1943. Although we may anticipate the 
importation of 


from 13 to 15 million 
pounds, the Armed Forces will requisition 
from 9 to 10 million pounds. This leaves 
a relatively small amount for agricultural 
and essential civilian uses. 


Sulfate—Our 
nicotine insecticides are ample. 


Nicotine supplies of 


The De- 


Synthetics are playing an important role in stretching limited supplies of 


natural insecticides such as pyrethrum and rotenone. 


One of these is Lethane, 


here undergoing a tesi for sticking qualities in Rohm & Haas’ “rain maker.” 


cian einrocnoneatnnine > 


* 
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partment of Agriculture during the fiscal 
year 1941-43, arranged for the production 
of about 1,800,000 pounds of nicotine sul- 
fate through a tobacco diversion program. 
This, added to the quantity ordinarily 
obtained from tobacco waste, will result 
in an overall production of close to 4 
million pounds of nicotine sulfate this 
year. 

Nicotine sulfate is a satisfactory partial 
substitute for pyrethrum and_ rotenone. 
It is reported that nicotine compounds 
will be used in conjunction with other 
economic poisons in the manufacture of 
mixed dusts which may find wide accept- 
ance for home gardens. 


Organic Thiocyanates—Certain or- 
ganic thiocyanates have come into general 
use in sprays of the household and cattle 
spray type where they are used alone or 
to extend or increase the toxicity of pyre- 
thrum or rotenone. They have also been 
used to combat insect pests of vegetable 
Within the last 2 or 3 years tests 
have been made to determine their value 
in increasing the toxicity of pyrethrum or 
rotenone dusts in the control of certain 
insects, principally the pea aphid, cab- 
bage worm and Mexican bean beetle. The 
evidence as to the value of adding organic 
thiocyanates to dusts is conflicting, some 
investigators obtaining increased toxicity 
while others indicate no increase in tox- 
icity of the mixed dusts, but rather a 
definite loss of toxicity in mixtures pre- 
pared for several months. They have also 
obtained injury to some plants from the 
thiocyanate-rotenone dust mixtures. Un- 
questionably, there will be a tremendous 
increase in the production and use of 
organic thiocyanates to control insects. 


crops. 


Arsenic—The supply of arsenicals will 
be limited by the amount of arsenic that 
can be made available. Every effort is 
being made to (1) bring in marginal 
production, (2) utilize wastes, and (3) 
import crude material. It is believed that 
the supply of arsenicals for insecticides 
will be at least as great as any previous 
year despite the requirements of the 
Chemical Warfare Service. In order to 
provide the necessary insurance, the sale 
of arsenical insecticides for use on lawns, 
trees and ornaments is being controlled so 
that enough will be available for the con- 
trol of insects on foods and fibers. 


The supply of calcium arsenate will be 
the greatest ever. Although it is ordi- 
narily difficult to predict the demand for 
this insecticide, it is reasonab!y certain 
that increased cotton acreage, coupled 
with the requirements of crop insurance, 
will make the demand heavy. 

It is believed that existing facilities are 
capable of producing 100 million pounds 


of calcium arsenate plus 75 million pounds 
It is unlikely that we 
shall need such quantities to protect our 
crops. 


of lead arsenate. 
It is also extremely unlikely that 
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we will have more arsenic than will per- 
mit the production of 100 million pounds 
of calcium arsenate and 65 million pounds 
of lead arsenate. It is expected that 90 
million pounds of calcium arsenate and 62 
million pounds of lead arsenate will be 
produced this year and also in 1944. 
These quantities should take care of all 
essential needs. 


Cryolite—Cryolite has been used ex- 
tensively in the past for the control of 
the sugar cane borer, the tomato pin 
worm, the lima bean pod borer, and for 
the control of caterpillars on lima beans 
and snap beans. It is also used as a par- 
tial substitute for rotenone on a number 
of crops. 

During 1942 we produced and used 
approximately 6 million pounds of agri- 
cultural quality cryolite. This year we 
have witnessed an expansion of facilities 
which will result in the output of 15 
million pounds of cryolite. It is unlikely 
that 1944 will witness any further increase 
because American agriculture has not yet 
learned how to use the quantity that will 
be produced this year. 


Barium Fluosilicate—The supply of 
barium fluosilicate for insecticides and 
sodium fluosilicate for poison bait will be 
greater than ever. Facilities are avail- 
able for any demand in 1943 or any in- 
crease in demand for 1944, This favor- 
able situation is the result of steps taken 
to recover these fluosilicates during the 
course of the production of super- 
phosphate. 


Copper Sulfate—The capacity of the 
copper sulfate industry is in excess of 
200 million pounds. It is unlikely that 
the war agencies will approve of any 
increase in such facilities. Agriculture 
consumes about 80 million pounds but has 
requested 100 million pounds for 1943 and 
will make a similar request for 1944. The 
requirements of the Armed Forces, in- 
dustry and essential civilian uses aggre- 
gate 75 million pounds, thus indicating 
that our production facilities are ample. 

Sulfur—The supply of dusting quality 
sulfur is ample to take care of all 
demands. There is a plentiful supply of 
raw material and the facilities for pro- 
ducing the desired types appear adequate. 

Petroleum Derivatives — Notwith- 
standing the tremendous demand of the 
Armed Forces for petroleum derivatives, 
it has been possible this year to obtain 
all needed petroleum fractions which are 
used in the manufacture of spray mate- 
rials. It appears probable that the favor- 
able situation will continue. In 1943 we 
will be confronted with a tight situation 
on petroleum sulfonates which are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of certain oil 
soluble sprays. The War Department 
needs these sulfonates for incorporation 
into lubricating oils of all kinds, particu- 
larly in airplanes and Diesel engines. 
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However, plans are underway for a m. 
erate expansion in the production of pet 
leum sulfonates and it appears that jn 
1944 there should be a supply of off-gr: {¢ 
material which is entirely satisfactory >r 
insecticide use. 


Copper Fungicides—Copper fun j- 
cides should be available in quanti: «s 
to meet the genuine needs of bih 
commercial crops and home garde \s, 
Copper is one of our most import» it 
strategic materials and allocations <>r 
the production of fungicides are male 
only after agriculture’s requireme:ts 
are carefully scrutinized. It is to je 
emphasized, therefore, that althou sh 
the supply of copper compounds will 
be the largest in history, every eff rt 
must be made to conserve supplies. 


Distribution Problems 


With respect to a number of insecti- 
cides, detailed production schedules {or 
each plant have been worked out so as 
to insure adequate supplies of each of 
certain types of insecticides. Further- 
more, plans for distribution are based 
on maintaining considerable flexibility 
in order to meet critical insect infesta- 
tions wherever they may occur. In the 
case of calcium arsenate about 50% of 
anticipated requirements is being de- 
livered in advance of season according 
to the usual pattern of distribution; 
25% is being held by producers in their 
own warehouses; and the final 25% 
which represents projected current 
production will be delivered in accord- 
ance with needs as reported by field 
representatives of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine in order 
to provide maximum protection for the 
cotton crop. 

A problem which is giving the De- 
partment of Agriculture some concern 
is the distribution of rotenone and 
pyrethrum to those areas where they 
are needed and permitted in accordance 
with existing conservation orders. A 
substantial part of available supplies 
may be located in areas where re- 
stricted crops are grown and it will 
be necessary for the transfer of such 
supplies to the areas where permitted 
crops are grown. These problems are 
complicated because of advance pur- 
chases for use on crops which recently 
have been considered as less essential 
and are not included in the list of 
permitted crops. Finally, there is the 
difficulty in arranging for a nationwide 
transfer of materials in accordance 
with provisions — of 
regulations. 

Thus far, however, because of elab- 
orate and detailed plans made by F1’A, 
war offices and industry, farmers have 
been able to get the necessary chem- 
icals to protect their crops, according 
to the Agriculture Department. 


maximum price 
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Frank H. Shaw, president’ of 
Shaw Insulator Company, was recently 
honored with the John Wesley Hyatt 
Award for 1942 for outstanding 
achievement in the plastics industry. 


Dr. John J. Grebe. Director, 
Physical Research Laboratory, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Michigan, has 
been elected to receive the Chemical 


Industry Medal for 1943. 


Julian M. Avery has’ been 
elected vice-president in charge of re- 
search and development of Diamond 
Alkali Co. Mr. Avery has been director 
of the research and development lab- 
oratory at Diamond’s main plant in 
Painesville, Ohio. 


Headliners 


im 
the 
News 


Dean Harvey, Materials Engineer, 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., 
new president of the American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials for term of 
one year. 


Dr. A. E. Sherndal, plant super- 
intendent of Winthrop Chemical Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president. 
He is known for his research work on 
the synthesis and manufacture of 
Atabrine. 


Francis C. Frary, director of re- 
search of the Aluminum Company of 
America, has been appointed honorary 
chairman of A.C.S. convention to be 
held in Pittsburgh, Sept. 6 to 10. 


J. R. Townsend, Materials Stand- 
ards Engineer, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of A.S.T.M. for term of two years, 


Edward Dawson Davy, dean of 
the School of Pharmacy, Western Re- 
serve University, has been appointed 
director of the Pharmaceutical Division 
of the Winthrop Chemical Company. 
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Personalities 


at 


Fertilizer Convention 


Leaders of the fertilizer industry from all over the country gathered 


at Hot Springs, Virginia, last month to discuss various phases of the 


industry’s problems and prepare for the increasing demands for its 


products during the coming year of all-out agricultural production. 


Snapshots of some of those present are shown on these two pages. 


For a report of the meeting and digests of speeches turn to page 738. 


H. B. Baylor of International Minerals 
Corp., new _ president. 


Above, left to right. M. C. Morton, Central Chemical Corp. 
of Maryland; H. A. Spangler, Central Chemical Corp. of 
Virginia; J. W. Hansen, Weaver Tankage Corp.; Walter 


Below, left to right. N. E. Harmon, Meridian Fertilizer 
Factory; Norman L. George, Louisiana Agricultural Supply 
Co.; J. E Totman, Summers Fertilizer Co.; J. M. Coppinger, 
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Reus, Baugh & Sons Co.; V. H. Kadish, Milwaukee Sewer- 
age Commission and Philip W. Lowery, Chief Counsel, Legal 
Food Price Division, Office of Price Administration. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp.; A. N. Into, Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemicals Corp. and R. J. Quinn, 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
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The Homestead, beautiful setting 


Some of those who got in a game of golf after the business 


sessions were finished were: above, left to right, J. W. 
Hansen, Weaver Tankage Corp.; Boyd Daugherty, Bemis 
Brothers Bag Co.; James MacBeth, Jr., Jones & Loughlin 
Steel Co.; J. M. Coppinger, International Minerals & Chem- 


Below. Walter Crady, North American Fertilizer Co.; John 
E. Powell, The Smith Agricultural Chemical Co.; Ray King, 
Georgia Fertilizer Co.; T. M. Murphy, Union Special 


mani, 3 


for the convention in Virginia’s mountains. 


Weller Noble, Pacific Guano Co., read 
Memorial Record. 


icals Corp.; T. L Wilkinson, American Cyanamid Co.; F. F. 
McGinley, Raymond Bag Co.; C. E. Lightfoot, The Barrett 
Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; J. E. Totman, Summers 
Fertilizer Co.; Western Logan, Producers Sales Co.; and 
J. P. Brinton, Hydrocarbon Products Co. 


Machine Co.; William Stark, Atlantic Fertilizer Co.; S. Y. 


Priddy, Priddy Fertilizer Co.; A. N. Myers, Chilean Nitrate 
Sales; and Joe C. Jett, Norfolk, Va. 
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Eleetronies in Industry 


Electronics is a much used and much abused term. In the strict sense of the 


° is that which has to do with the action of electrons—such 


word, ‘electronics’ 
a general definition sweeps into its arms heat, light, magnetism, and electricity. 
The control of the electron has been the job of the electrical industry since its 
inception. When radio came along with the vacuum tube in which electrons 
are not confined inside copper wires but pass out into confined space, we had 
a new and more restricted definition of electronics. Gradually, the term 


“electronics” was generally applied to all devices in which electrons do their 
work in space and not within solid matter like copper. 

The heart of electronics is the electronic tube shown at left. In its modifica- 
tions it has become an important tool of industry. Probably $500,000,000 
worth of business has been done in the industrial field in the last three years, 
excluding radio and Radar. For a story on the maintenance of electronic 
equipment for the chemical industry, see page 58. 


A typical electronic control job in Mass spectrograph segregates gas Cathode bombardment being studied 
industry is holding motor speeds con- molecules and their constituent atoms during the investigation of fluorescent 
stant at any present value. according to their masses. minerals at a Westinghouse Laboratory. 


Many industries are using ignitrons for converting alter- The photo electric cells or “electric eyes” are used in many 
nating current into direct current. The picture below’ devices. Here a pin hole detector spots, classifies and 
shows an installation in a large mine. Electro-chemical, marks minute holes smaller than 1/64 of an inch in tin 
magnesium and aluminum industries are large users of this plate, racing through a shearing line at one thousand feet 
equipment. per minute. 
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HELP! 


No more drums 
until victory is won 


vA HANDLE CAREFULLY! 


a 
- 


RETURN PROMPTLY! 


Today’s supplies of metal drums will 
have to serve until victory is won. 


To continue shipments of vital 
chemicals to your plant with the least 
possible delay, your help is urgently 
needed: 





1. Please handle drums with care. 





2. Empty contents as soon as possible. 





3. Keep drums dry and under cover. 





4. Replace plugs carefully. 





5. Don’t use drums for other materials. 





6 THEN RUSH DRUMS BACK 
WHERE THEY CAME FROM! 








Every user of chemicals who follows those 4 


few suggestions will help save materials... 


and time ...two essential ingredients for MONSANTO 


victory. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Organic Chemicals Division, St. Louis, Mo. CH EMIC ALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY,,,WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Fertilizer Industry Studies Problems at Hot Springs Convention 















HE problems of producing and dis- 

tributing fertilizers to aid agricul- 
ture in reaching food production goals 
brought more than 150 persons to the 
19th annual convention of the National 
Fertilizer Association at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, June 21-23. 

In spite of the fact that the demand and 
maximum requirements for all fertilizer 
materials during 1943-44 is expected to 
be greater than the supplies that can be 
made available, members of the industry 
seemed to be facing the coming year with 
much more confidence and hope than they 
did at the convention a year ago. 

At that time the industry was worried 
about the supply of nitrogen and the major 
task of equitably distributing fertilizer 
materials in order to avoid direct ration- 
ing and its subsequent headaches. Since 
then the nitrogen situation has become less 
acute, rationing was avoided and the in- 
dustry was able to produce and distribute 
over 10,000,000 tons of fertilizer. 

With this year of organization experi- 
ence and accomplishment behind them the 
members of the industry feel that probably 
the worst is over. This is not to say, 
however, that there are no problems. The 
fact is that as the industry looks forward 
into the next fertilizer year 1943-44, 
the demand and maximum requirements 
for all fertilizer materials are in excess 
of the maximum supplies that can be 
made available. Some estimates have 
placed the supply five to ten percent less 
than the total amount farmers would like 
to buy. This does not mean that the in- 
dustry will be short in terms of what has 
been used in the past. There will be 
more nitrogen and phosphorous than have 
been used in any previous year, and more 
potash than has been used in any year 
except during the last fertilizer year. 


At the first general session on Tuesday 
morning, John A. Miller, president of 
Price Chemical Co., and president of the 
association gave the annual convention 
address entitled “Wartime Work of the 
N.F.A.”. He said in part: “We feel that 
our industry and our Association have 
assisted in every possible way the Gov- 
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ernment’s war effort. We have produced 
and distributed well over 10,000,000 tons 
of fertilizer in the face of serious man- 
power and material 
shortages. In each 
of our last two con- 
ventions we pledged 
our cooperation to 
the Government in 
furthering the war 
effort. In carrying 
out these pledges 
the Association has 
tried to protect the 
industry’s interests 
when they did not 
conflict with the 
Nation’s _ over-all 
efforts to win the war. We are pleased 
to say that governmental agencies have 
called upon us freely for such assistance 
as we have been able to render and have 
consulted often with members of our staff, 
They have accepted and used without 
question data furnished by the Associa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Miller described the major activities 
of the Association in some detail, reg- 
istered a strong objection to the distribu- 
tion of large quantities of fertilizer by 
governmental agencies, and in closing 
emphasized “the fact that the understand- 
ing of mutual problems between the Gov- 
ernment and the fertilizer industry is in- 
creasing, that the cooperative spirit is 
working towards the more harmonious 
accomplishment of our common goal”. 


John A. Miller 


The second speaker on the program 
was Edmund Rowland, chief, Nitrogen 
Unit, War Production Board. In his talk 
on “Nitrogen Supplies and Their Alloca- 
tion”, he reported that the picture of 
nitrogen supply for 1943-44 has changed 
sharply from that which prevailed in the 
1942-43 fertilizer year. Broadly, the 
changes are an increase in the supply of 
ammonia and ammonium nitrate from 
synthetic sources, and a probable decrease 
in nitrate of soda to conserve shipping. 

Mr. Rowland pointed out that in order 
to keep nitrogen plants operating at max- 
imum capacity it will be necessary that 
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the products flow evenly into use, as 
neither ammonia nor ammonium nitrate 
can be stored in quantity at points of 
production. “For 
| those manufactur- 
ers equipped to use 
them,” he © said, 
“solutions should be 
the nitrogen mate- 
rial used to the 
greatest possible ex- 
tent in mixed goods, 
For the dry mixer, 
solid ammonium 
nitrate must take 
the place of solu- 
tions. In no case 
should ammonium 
sulfate be used as the primary source 
of nitrogen; it should only be used to at- 
tain the desired analysis after the maxi- 
mum amount of solutions or of grained 
ammonium nitrate has been used.” 















E. Rowland 








In his address on “Potash and Super- 
phosphate Supplies and Problems”, Dale 
C. Kieffer, chief of the Fertilizer Ma- 
terials Unit, WPB, 
said in part: “The 
1943-44 program 
envisions a mini- 
mum requirement of 
6,600,000 tons of 
ordinary superphos- 
phate (basis 18 per- 
cent). That is 13 
percent more than 
this country has 
ever produced be- 
fore in any fertil- 
izer year. The 
1942-43 year estab- 
lished a record and we expect to better 
that record by at least 800,000 tons. It 
has developed that something better than 
6,600,000 tons can be produced if approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons of 50 to 55° sulfuric 
acid can be supplied to acidulators. We 
are anticipating a total production of about 
275,000 tons of concentrated superphos- 
phate during 1943-44. The United States 
is committed to deliver 152,000 tons to the 
United Kingdom, all of which because of 





















D. C. Kieffer 
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ful setting for convention 


Homestead, beauti- 


transportation and other difficulties must 
come from eastern production, leaving only 
a small amount for the fertilizer industry 
in the eastern part of the United States.” 

Speaking of the potash situation, Mr. 
Kieffer stated that “in 1943-44 we antici- 
pated a production of primary potash 
equivalent to 700,000 tons of K:0. Dur- 
ing the fertilizer year just prior to the 
start of the war in Europe, total deliveries 
of potash in North America, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, and Cuba amounted to 412,000 
tons of K2O, 206,724 tons or 50 percent 
of which came from domestic plants. 
From an analysis of the requirements for 
Lend-Lease, for export to Canada and 
Latin America, for industrial and chem- 
ical uses, it appears that there will be 
540,000 tons of K.O for domestic agri- 
culture including Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico.” He stated that the potash allo- 
cated for delivery during Period 2 to each 
fertilizer plant is approximately 81 per- 
cent of the average total purchased dur- 
ing the same period of the two base 
years (1941-42 and 1942-43). It is ex- 
pected that 90 percent of the annual de- 
livery will be provided during the dis- 
count period and that 10 percent can be 
delivered in the spot season. 

In the last talk of the Tuesday morn- 
ing session “The 1943-44 Fertilizer Dis- 
tribution Program” 
was discussed by 
William F.Watkins, 
chief, Requirements 
Section, Fertilizer 
Division, War Food 
Administration. Mr. 
Watkins reviewed 
the 1942-43  pro- 
gram and outlined 
the provisions of 
the revised Food 
Production Order 
Number 5. In gen- 
eral, the regulations 
have been simplified, the requirements 
liberalized, and the program is be- 
ing announced at a much earlier date 





W. F. Watkins 
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Grades for the various 
States have been selected, the supply sit- 
uation is more positive, and the experi- 
ence of the past year will be helpful. 
While the program last year was con- 
cerned almost entirely with nitrogen con- 
servation, the program for the coming 
year and which will be embodied in the 
new order will be concerned with all three 
of the principal plantfoods—nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash. The grade 
substitution program has been entirely 
eliminated, but a simplified application 
form will be required, crops will be classi- 
fied into A and B groups in much the 
same manner as last year, and a similar 
method of determining crop requirements 
will be included but the method for de- 
termining the requirements of Group B 
crops will be modified to make new users 
eligible to buy fertilizer. 

On Wednesday morning the program 
opened with an address on “Fertilizer 
Pricing Problems,’ by Cedric G. Gran, 
head of the Agri- 
cultural Chemicals 
Section, OPA. Mr. 
Gran said in part: 
“Remembering in 
particular the write- 


than last year. 


off of inventory 
that took place fol- 
lowing the first 


World War, I am 
sure you will all 
agree that the dose 
of price control, 
bitter as it seems, 
is much more pre- 
ferable than the inflationary binge. First 
of all,’ he said, “we cannot see any valid 
reason as yet for any general increase 
in prices anywhere along the line. How- 
ever, certain problems do merit serious 
consideration.” He then discussed in some 
detail various factors of cost as they re- 
late to nitrate of soda, sulfate of ammonia, 
nitrogen solutions, organic nitrogen car- 
riers, phosphate rock and superphosphate, 
potash materials, and mixed fertilizers. 


Cc. G. Gran 
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At the last session of the convention, 
Dr. F. W. Parker, chief, Division of Soil 
and Fertilizers Investigations, U. S. De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture, discussed 
“Problems in Form- 
ulating Fertilizers 
for 1943-44.” Dr. 
Parker stated that 
the formulation 
problems confront- 
ing the industry in- 
volve (1) the use 
of greater quan- 
tities of ammonia 
solutions without 
excessive reversion 
of phosphoric acid, 
(2) storage and handling of solid am- 
monium nitrate in the plants, and (3) 
formulation of fertilizers that are not 
too hygroscopic. He said that: “The 
problems involved in using ammonium 
nitrate are neither new nor temporary. 
Fertilizers in which 40 percent of the 
nitrogen was derived from ammonium 
nitrate have been on the market and 
were used successfully in large tonnage 
before war shut off the supply of am- 
monia solutions and Cal-nitro.” 

Methods of improving the physical 
condition of ammonium nitrate have re- 
ceived much attention in recent weeks, 
and as the result of exchange of infor- 
mation between various producers and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture rapid 
progress in improvement of the product 
has been made. 


F. W. Parker 


Officers Elected 


At the Board meeting held immediately 
after adjournment of the convention, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
H. B. Baylor, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago; Vice-President, 
Weller Noble, Pacific Guano Co., Berke- 
ley, Calif.; Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer, Charles J. Brand, Washington, 
EE G, 
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BETWEEN THES LUNES 





New Fats and Oils Sources Developing 


The war has forced exploitation of hitherto undeveloped 


sources of vegetable fats and oils in Central and South 


America and some of the African countries. 


Castor seeds 


and cacahuananche nuts from Mexico, and oiticica and 


babassu oils from Brazil, can be expected to come into the 


United States in increasing quantities as dollar balances 


in these countries are put to work. 


NDER the stimulus of war, new 

foreign sources of fats and oils are 
being developed which may be an impor- 
tant post-war factor in this nation’s con- 
suming industries. Raw materials for 
coatings, soaps, industrial processes, paints 
and other compounds were lost when 
Japan overran the Far East. This loss 
has been felt by consuming industries in 
the United States and associated nations. 
Steps now under way are intended first 
of all to meet the current critical situation. 
If successful, however, a new factor in 
the world supply of fats and oils will be 
present after the war. 

Briefly, potentially valuable supplies are 
in sight in Latin America, whereas here- 
tofore, this country obtained a major part 
of its requirements from the South Pacific 
and Far East. The latter sources of sup- 
plies may be recovered intact when the 
war ends—again, they may not. In any 
case, it appears reasonably assured that 
new supplies will be available in Latin 
American countries. 

In the past these raw material sources 
were not drawn against to any extent by 
major world markets because inland trans- 
portation was lacking in certain areas, 
quantities were spotty, equipment neces- 
sary in certain cases was not available— 
such as cracking apparatus for obtaining 
oil from babassu nuts—and there were 
other obstacles. The war made it impera- 
tive for the United States to get various 
raw materials found in Latin America, 
and this demand has resulted in the acqui- 
sition of dollar balances by some countries 
to the South, with which to get equipment 
and set up the industries now coming into 
operation with American markets in view. 

In a number of cases, the United States 
lost no time after getting into the war, in 
making agreements with producing or po- 
tentially producing, countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, looking to filling the 
gaps caused by loss of normal supply 
areas. In others, negotiations are under 
way or informal approaches are being 
made to the same end. 
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Mexico already has contracted for sale 
of 50,000 to 75,000 tons of castor seeds 
to the United States this crop year. In 
addition, that country is reported to be 
planning for very extensive production of 
peanuts, castor beans, sesame, and other 
oil-bearing crops, on a scale to make them 
important on the world markets of the 
near future as well as in the post-war 
period. Substantial proportions of such 
expanded production are destined for 
American war industry uses, it is known. 


Oiticica from Brazil 


Oiticica has been used widely in place 
of tung oil, since China’s supply of tung 
oil was curtailed or cut off by war. 
Brazilian oiticica rightly is highly valued 
as a dryer. But Mexico has the caca- 
huananche nut, growing wild along its 
rivers, and its value is indicated by the 
fact that it is sometimes called Mexican 
Oiticica, and is regarded as equally good. 
Production of a good many thousand tons 
of cacahuananche oil seed per year is now 
a prospect in Mexico, 

The Brazilian supply of oiticica from 
current production is not too promising, 
according to current reports from that 
country’s eastern producing areas, where 
for the second consecutive year drought 
has prevailed. Nevertheless, this is a 
prospective crop for the future, from 
much closer at hand than the sources of 
similar-purpose oils in the past. The 
United States plans this year: to acquire 
the bulk of Brazil’s supply meeting stand- 
ard trade specifications. 

Brazil has had an agreement with the 
United States to furnish babassu kernels 
and oil since about a year ago. The 
results of that step are only just now 
beginning to be felt. In addition, Brazil 
has an undertaking to furnish castor seed, 
and has stepped up production of this crop. 

Cuba and Santo Domingo likewise are 
developing into potential suppliers of the 
North American market for fats and oils. 
At the same time, other countries which 
have been opened up as a result of war 
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developments are being approached; Po 
uguese West Africa, while not involy { 
in the war, comes to mind as one s1 
area offering potential supplies to t 
country. 

The United States, through its app 
priate agencies, is working closely w 
those of other nations, including 
United Kingdom, in ‘obtaining supp! 
and in apportioning them under 
agreement which has been in operation i 
some time. This is intended to assi 
that there shall be no conflict of intere 
in a given area, and to assure an equital 
distribution of materials obtainable. 

In a normal year the United Stat 
requirement of vegetable oils aggregat:s 
more than a billion dollars. Consumirz 
industries now include food, soap, exp!.- 
sives, war lubricants, paints, plasticize 
and synthetic rubber. Curiously, both the 
U. S. and many of the Latin American 
nations which are now beginning to supply 
themselves and this country, formerly 
relied on supplies lost in the current war. 

The Mexican program means, in the 
case of that country, not only that it will 
be on the way to self-sufficiency, possibly 
with a good market in the United States 
besides, but that currently, new lands are 
being opened, rail and other transporta- 
tion facilities are being installed or 
improved. 

The major part, if not all of the imports 
involved are being handled or will be, by 
government subsidiaries. A number of 
the commodities are so scarce in this 
country as to require allocation or priority 
in their distribution. This means that 
supplies are being ladled out according to 
essential needs first. Shipping is a factor 
in the present situation. In the case of 
supplies from South America, the present 
outlook is encouraging. In other in- 
stances, as in Liberia, other considerations 
are involved. In that country an accumu- 
lation of palm kernels is reported, and 
more can be brought out if “trade goods” 
are made available. 


BEW in Charge of Development 


The general responsibility for obtaining 
such imports at present rests on the Board 
of Economic Warfare, in charge of all 
foreign procurement except rubber. This 
agency not only directs purchases, but is 
also in charge of the development pro- 
grams, such as those for fats and oils 
mentioned here. 

Recently under a shift of various admin- 
istrative orders, allocation of fats and oils 
was placed under the Food Distribution 
Administration. Thus WPB Order M-71 
has become FDO-42, and places restric- 
tions on total consumption of fats and oils 
in various use classifications, including 
protective coatings. The continually wor- 
sening supply of fats and oils late in June 
led to a further restricting order, M-3<2, 
which became effective July 1, limiting 
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the amount of oil, in pounds per gallons, 
tht can be used in a list of ten protec- 
tiv: coatings, and otherwise hedging the 
us. of oils, except mineral oil and tall oil 
(by-product of paper pulp production). 

‘he new sources opened up or being 
developed under the BEW program also 
hold the promise of ready accessibility as 
time progresses. Overland highways, new 
ral lines, new air routes, all are making 
these and other supplies readily obtain- 
able by faster transportation than the long 
ocean hauls necessary to bring them in 
from the older sources. In addition to 
fats and oils, for illustration, rubber, 
quinine, minerals, and forest products are 
being reached by this development of new 
transportation routes. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 


The labor situation is mounting in 
seriousness for many plants. A large 
percentage of the most efficient and ex- 
perienced workers have gone into the 
services, or have been loaned to other 
industries. Upwards of a quarter of the 
industry’s peacetime labor force has been 
displaced in these ways. 

Replacement workers tend constantly 
toward poorer quality, it is pointed out, 
due to such factors as higher average age, 
lower physical condition, which incidentally 
boosts the accident rate, poor work habits 
and inferior abilities. Normal training 
periods have necessarily been shortened 
and new employees are being put on reg- 
ular jobs without the thorough pre-train- 
ing period that would prevail in normal 
times. 


Labor Costs Up 


A further source of higher production 
costs is found in the necessary doubling-up 
of personnel as new workers are broken 
in while the old employee is still on the 
job. This situation is aggravated by the 
growing rate of worker turn-over. 

The shortage of properly qualified su- 
pervisors is another item. It is impos- 
sible to keep all operations running at 
their most efficient capacities, while raw 
material shortages cause other operations 
to be run below their efficiency levels. 
Still further, it has been found, substitution 
of women for men, in jobs customarily 
handled by men, has required additional 
numbers of workers. As one spokesman 
put it, experience has shown that under 
these conditions women perform only 
about two-thirds or three-quarters of the 
work that was done by men of the 
caliber formerly available. 

An increasing proportion of work must 
be done at overtime rates, it has been 
found, resulting in higher direct labor 
costs or higher overhead costs. There is 
a scarcity of new equipment, resulting in 
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more frequent interruptions of manufac- 
turing operations for repairs. This situ- 
ation is aggravated by the necessity of 
operating in many instances, 24 hours per 
day, 7 days per week. 

Other interruptions are occasioned by 
uneven delivery of raw materials’ and 
supplies, and also from uneven scheduling 
of demand, which last is charged particu- 
larly to government agencies. 

All of these conditions are found in the 
top producing units, but, it is emphasized, 
they apply equally to subcontracting and 
other second-line suppliers, so that when 
a government agency in Washington 
begins to argue for renegotiation of con- 
tracts on the ground that lower costs have 
followed a levelling off of operations, it 
must contend with the factors enumerated. 
Spokesmen for the industry indicate they 
will be hard to convince that their costs 
are declining. 

As a sidelight on the renegotiation 
matter, the Army is at present tangled 


with the Federal Power Commission on 
a renegotiation program affecting con- 
tracts for power to war plants, A recent 
Army regulation expressly exempted con-’ 
tracts for gas and electric service for war 
supply, from liability to renegotiation. 
FPC decided that its own authority over- 
rode this ruling. Army has a further 
rejoinder that payments on contracts for 
procurement of military supplies will be 
made with the funds voted to the Army 
and according to the regulations made 
by Army. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion has taken note of the whole situation 
in a ruling which relates to companies 
having war contracts subject to renego- 
tiation; the amended rule requires a 
report upon the settlement of any such 
renegotiation proceedings, but no report 
is required if effect is given to any settle- 
ment in the most recently filed financial 
statements, or if such statements have not 
been filed yet, for the period affected. 





War Materials Requirements for 1943 


ONALD M. NELSON, chairman 

of the War Production Board, last 
month submitted a formal report to the 
President on war production progress for 
1942 and prospects for 1943. A portion 
of the report covering critical materials 
is of special interest to the chemical 
industry. 

Compared with 1942, and based on 
programs envisaged in December, 1942, 
needs of military production during 1943 
call for substantially greater quantities 
of almost all critical materials. Direct 
military requirements for steel are up 31 
per cent. Aluminum mainly for airplane 





| WAR PROGRAM - IN BILLIONS 
1940-1943 


1) 1940 (LAST 6 MONTHS) 
$3,000,000,000 


(F) 1941 
$16,500,000,000 


SISIIIS) 942 


$59,000,000,000 








$106,000,000,000 (GOAL) 








manufacture, and nitrogen for explosives 
production, are up over 100 per cent. 
Phenol and toluene, also essential for the 
production of explosives, are likewise up 
over 100 per cent. Magnesium is up 
considerably over 200 per cent. 

An even larger increase—450 per cent 
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—is expected in the direct military use 
of ethyl alcohol, principally for the syn- 
thetic rubber program and for making 
smokeless powder. Copper, almost alone 
among the leading industrial materials, 
shows less than a 10 per cent increase 
from 1942 to 1943, reflecting the great 
difficulty of increasing supplies of that 
metal. 

Exports were also scheduled to advance 
substantially for most materials, copper 
again constituting an important exception. 
Outstanding is a sevenfold expansion in 
magnesium shipments, principally for the 
United Kingdom airplane and incendiary 
bomb programs. Exports of toluene, for 
the production of explosives abroad, are 
expected to rise about 70 per cent. On 
the other hand, a sharp drop in the 
scheduled shipments of manila fiber re- 
flects the impossibility of replenishing sup- 
plies since the loss of the Philippines. 

With few exceptions, these increased 
requirements for materials for military 
use and for export during 1943 must be 
met through corresponding increases in 
new supply during the year, that is, from 
added domestic production and higher 
imports, 

The scarcity of vital materials will re- 
main a critical limiting factor on war 
production during 1943. The tightness 
of steel, copper and aluminum, especially, 
necessitates prompt and decisive shifts if 
we are to avoid cutbacks in projected 
programs, attain balanced output, keep 
stocks at a level adequate to insure con- 
tinued production, and prevent impair- 
ment of essential supporting services, the 
report said. 
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CANADIAN REVIEW 


————->- +a 


Chemicai Production Up 


The summary of 1942 production of 
chemicals and allied products, released 
recently by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, reveals that Canadian chemical 
industry reached a level 3%4 times that 
of the full pre-war year of 1938. 

The gross selling value at works last 
year totalled $471,797,000 as compared 
with the $146,139,000 for 1938. This lat- 
est valuation is a 55 per cent increase 
over 1941’s $304,400,000, and 1940’s $193,- 
890,000 was exceeded by 143 per cent. 

In comparison with 1941 the past year’s 
output showed percentage gains for coal 
tar distillation, 32; heavy chemicals, 24; 
compressed gases, 27; fertilizers, 32; 
medicinals, 16; paints, 13; soaps, 14; 
toilet preparations, 16; inks, 0.5; adhe- 
sives, 23; polishes, 13; miscellaneous, 130. 
The miscellaenous category includes a 
number of strategic materials not reported 
individually for reasons of security. 

The Bureau records precentage in- 
creases over 1939 for chemical and allied 
products of, capital employed, 138; em- 
ployees, 254; salaries and wages, 264; 
cost of materials, 222; value of products, 
196. 

Canadian imports of chemicals and 
allied products from the U. S. A. in 1942 
totalled $56,672,000 compared with $30,- 
668,000 in 1939, and $41,493,000 and $53,- 
845,000 for 1940 and 1941 respectively. 


Synthetic Rubber Progressing 


The first synthetic rubber plant in the 
British Empire was placed in full scale 
operation by Naugatuck Chemicals Ltd., 
a Dominion Rubber Co. affiliate, in mid- 
June. This Canadian plant is producing 
Thiokol. 

Two other synthetic rubber plants are 
under construction in Canada at present, 
and will manufacture Buna S and’ Butyl 
rubber. The Buna §S plant will be oper- 
ated for the Government by Canadian 
Synthetic Rubber Ltd., shares of which 
are owned by Goodrich, Goodyear, Fire- 
stone, and Dominion. The Butyl unit 
will be operated for the Government by 
St. Clair Processing Corp. Ltd., an Im- 
perial Oil subsidiary. Both companies 
will be under the supervision of the 
Government’s Polymer Corp. Ltd. 

It is anticipated that annual Buna S 
production will be 34,000 tons, and Butyl 
8,000 tons. Full operation is scheduled 
for November. 

The present bottleneck is butadiene. A 
styrene unit should be operating this 
month, and if butadiene is available from 
the U. S. A., some 25% of the rated 
co-polymer production may be realized 
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by late August. Canadian petroleum- 
base butadiene will not be available until 
September or October. 


Canadian Mercury 


Canada is now producing twenty per 
cent of the United Nations’ mercury re- 
quirements, according to C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Munitions. Sufficient mer- 
cury is being mined to cover Canadian 
consumption and substantial quantities 
are being exported to the U. S. A. 

Prior to the war Canada had no com- 
mercial production of mercury, and in 
1939 imported some 112,000 pounds. No 
statistics have been published since the 
outbreak of war. 

The major Canadian mercury operation 
is conducted by Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. in Western Canada. 


Glycol from Wheat 


The aerobacillus fermentation process 
for the production of Jaevo 2, 3-butylene 
glycol, under development by the National 
Research Council for the past year, is 
now in the pilot plant stage. It is re- 
ported that yields are eight to nine 
pounds of the glycol, and five to six 
pounds of ethyl alcohol per bushel of 
wheat. 

The Council has concentrated on the 
development of laevo glycol production, 
rather than meso or dextro. In addition 
to possessing equal suitability for the 
manufacture of butadiene, the laevo type 
also shows promise as an antifreeze, 
solvent, and plasticizer base. 


Sulfite Aleohol Plant in 


Operation 


The new half million dollar plant of the 
Ontario Paper Co. at Thorold, Ont., for 
production of some 600,000 gallons of 
commercial alcohol annually from waste 
sulfite liquor (CHEM. IND. June 743, p. 
284) came into production in late June. 
This is reported to be the only plant in 
the Western Hemisphere utilizing the 
sugars of sulfite liquor for the produc- 
tion of alcohol. Such refinements as have 
been made in the European process by 
the Ontario company will be made avail- 
able to all wood pulp manufacturers. 

It is understood that a number of 
other pulp and paper manufacturers have 
been engaged in research on waste sul- 
fite liquor. It is estimated that the 
waste liquor from Canadian mills contains 
a theoretically available 500,000 tons of 
wood sugars annually. 

One project under discussion is the 
possible utilization of this nutrient mate- 
rial for the production of a special high 
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protein edible yeast for both human 2nd 
livestock consumption. 


Silica Gel Plant Complete: 


The first plant for the productio: of 
activated silica gel in Canada was c m- 
pleted by G. F. Sterne & Sons tq, 
recently. 

The limited availability of certain e: ip- 
ment prevented the immediate erectic of 
a unit capable of fully meeting Cana ian 
market demand, and substantial tonn ves 
of dehydrating agent are still being im- 
ported from the U. S. A. by Cana lian 
industry. 


Industrial Activity at Recor: 
Level 


Industrial activity in Canada continues 
at record level with the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics index for physical volume of busi- 
ness, based on the 1935-1939 unit of 100, 
standing over 230. This index has risen 
steadily since 1939 and passed the 200 
mark last July. The rate of increase has 
been less pronounced of late due to the 
gradual exhaustion of unemployed pro- 
ductive resources. 

Although general consumption of chem- 
icals by industry proceeds at a high level, 
curtailment of gold mining and the pulp 
and paper situation have affected some 
items. The latter industry is in a con- 
dition of flux at present, for although 
the Shipshaw development has alleviated 
the power shortage experienced by the 
industry in the Quebec area, the labor 
situation remains acute. 

In a compensatory sense, Canada’s base 
metal production is at the highest level 
in history and establishes the Dominion 
as the largest exporter in the world in 
this respect. This record has _ been 
achieved primarily by the enormous ex- 
pansion of the aluminum industry, which 
is operating at six times the 1939 level 
to produce 40 per cent of the United 
Nations’ aluminum. Magnesium produc- 
tion, the extension of recovery of large 
base metal mines, and exploitation of new 
properties also contribute to the recorded 
increase. 

The Government has announced that 
Canadian war industry has produced 
800,000 tons of chemicals, and explosives 
since the outbreak of war, and current 
operations yield 10,000 tons weekly. Since 
1939 the Government has invested $86,- 
500,000 in chemical and explosives plants, 
and advanced $2,500,000 to assist similar 
projects. This does not include some 
$45,000,000 dollars invested in the syn- 
thetic rubber program. 

It is reported that a plant for the pro- 
duction of synthetic butanol will soon be 
functioning, and an isomerization unit for 
manufacture of high octane aviation fuel 
is under construction. This unit is the 
first of its type to be erected in North 
America. 
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Army-Navy ’’E’’ awarded to 

Auto-Ordnance Corporation 

for excellence in production 
of ‘‘Tommy”’ Guns, 


PRODUCTS 
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INDUSTRIES 


A Division of Auto-Ordnance Corporation 


GREENWICH + STAMFORD * BRIDGEPORT * NEW YORK 


@ Our fighting forces needed Thompson Submachine Guns... 
thousands . . . fast! Auto-Ordnance Corporation has produced 


—__ them on time! = 


The arsenal of freedom required tools of war production. Auto- 
Ordnance’s Thompson Tool Division helped—is helping—to 
supply them! 


The research engineering skill that has made good in the business 
of developing and producing guns, tools, vacuum tubes of both 
standard and special types, and other such weapons of Victory 
has achieved even greater, though secret, accomplishments in 
the fields of Electronics, Hydraulics and Electromechanics! 


‘Many industrial leaders are already planning to “get the jump” 


on competitors after the war, with electronic devices to reduce 
production time, cut costs and improve precision manufacture. 
Perhaps we can make a notable contribution to your planning. 
Write to Engineering Department, General Electronic Industries, 
342 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


HYDRAULIC SERVOS + ELECTROMECHANICAL DEVICES 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 


By James M. Crowe 





High Vacuum Technology 


The dolomite ferro-silicon process for 
the production of metallic magnesium now 
being successfully used to augment our 
existing supplies of this strategic metal 
represents the first large industrial applica- 
tion of high vacuum, Unlike electrolytic 
processes it involves the direct thermal re- 
duction of dolomitic limestone under low 
pressure. Although with the aid of con- 
ventional mechanical vacuum pumps rela- 
tively low pressures may be attained, 
the extremely large volumes of gas and 
vapors encountered with this process on 
a plant scale have made many improve- 
ments in high vacuum technique necessary. 

Diffusion pumps of tremendous capacity 
and unique operating characteristics have 
now been developed by the physicists of 
National Research Corporation of Boston. 
Such equipment previously reserved for 
the laboratory was designed for industrial 
application on the basis of pilot plant 
experience and it is now in use in mag- 
nesium plants which are successfully pro- 
ducing metal in the lowest range of 
pressures. 

Many of the vacuum problems previ- 
ously considered so difficult in this process 
have been eliminated through the use of 
these new industrial type pumps capable 
of operating against high fore-pressures. 
Pressures as low as 0.001 to 0.025 m.m. 
are now being attained throughout entire 
plants. Pump-down cycles have been 
substantially decreased, thus increasing 
the quantity and quality of resulting mag- 
nesium metal. Because of the large gas 
handling capacities now available the need 
of large numbers of relatively expensive 
precision mechanical pumps has also been 
materially reduced. 

In what other fields this new technology 
may be applied remains to be seen. 
Through the use of this newly developed 
equipment, however, the possibility of op- 
erating chemical processes on a commer- 
cial scale at pressures less than 0.01 m.m. 
has been established. 


New Color 


Co., Inc., has recently added 
Solophenyl Olive GL Extra to its grow- 
ing line of Solophenyl colors. 

This product produces a true olive 
shade of extreme excellent fastness to 
light, common with all Solopheny! Colors. 

When applied to cottons and viscose 
rayons, Solophenyl Olive GL Extra is 
also said to possess unusually good resist- 
ance to washing and water bleeding. This 
is particularly true with rayons. 
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Solophenyl Olive GL Extra should 
prove a most desirable dyestuff not only 
as a self shade, but also in combination 
with other Solophenyl Colors for pro- 
ducing a variety of fashion shades on 
fabrics such as draperies, and automobile 
and upholstery materials where fastness 
of high quality is required. 


Glycol Esters 


Hercules Powder Co. has recently 
issued introductory information on two 
new esters of Poly-pale Resin. These 
two new products, known as No. 1 and 
No. 2, are respectively the ethylene and 
diethylene glycol esters of Poly-pale 
Resin and generally similar in their prop- 
erties to Flexalyn and Flexalyn C and to 
the Staybelite esters No. 1 and No. 2, 
other Hercules products. They are widely 
soluble and compatible, show a low rate 
of oxygen absorption, and are harder and 
higher melting than the corresponding 
glycol esters of rosin or Staybelite. 


TYPICAL ANALYSES 


Poly-pale Poly-pale 
Ester No.1] Ester No. 2 
Melting Point (Hercules 


Drop Method ..... 80-85° C. 61°C. 
Color (Lovibond) .... 40-45A 60A 
Acid Number ....... 8-10 10-12 


Poly-pale Esters No. 1 and 2 are 
insoluble in the lower alcohols, but are 
soluble in most of the other commonly 
used solvents, such as acetone, benzene, 
Varsol, and ethyl acetate. 

In broad terms, the Poly-pale glycol 
esters are similar in their compatibilities 
to Staybelite Esters No. 1 and 2, and to 
the Flexalyns. Specifically, they are com- 
patible with nitrocellulose, ethyl cellulose, 
Parlon (chlorinated rubber), Vinylite 
VYLF (polyvinyl acetate chloride), and 
butyl methacrylate. With methacrylate, 
the esters are partially compatible. 

Like most rosin derivatives, the Poly- 
pale Esters may be used with water-dis- 
persible film-formers such as _ casein, 
starch, animal glue, methyl cellulose, gela- 
tin, etc., to give increased adhesion, tough- 
ness, resistance to shock, water sensi- 
tivity, etc. 

Poly-pale Esters No. 1 and 2 are com- 
patible with drying oils on being heated 
with them. This is of special interest 
to varnish makers in respect to Poly-pale 
Ester No. 1, which, with a melting point 
only slightly under that of ester gum, 
may find application as a substitute for 


’ the glycerin’ ester. 


The Poly-pale Esters may be applied 
in molten form, from solvent solution, or 
from aqueous dispersion. The following 
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formulation is 
dispersion: 


suggested for w. er 


Poly-pale Ester No. 1 or 2, dissolved 
to 80 per cent solids in Solvent 50D, 
Varsol, HF naphtha, Solvesso No. 


2, tollac, toluene, xylene, etc..... 100 ts 
WGPOHOL PRES o.08css.eesemee couse’ 0.8 
Sulfated castor oil (75 per cent).. 0.8 


Water to bring to desired per cent 
solids. 


This emulsion is prepared as follo -s: 
The Duponol ME and sulfated castor »il 
are added with stirring to the quar ‘ty 
of water (warmed to 40-50° C.) ne es- 
sary for the desired per cent so ds. 
When solution is complete, the Poly-; ale 
Ester solution is added with contin ied 
stirring. The spontaneous semi-emu!- on 
thus formed is passed through a suitidle 
colloid mill. 

Because of the increased hardness of 
the Poly-pale Esters over the Staybelite 
Esters and the Flexalyns, the Poly-pale 
Ester of a specific glycol can serve to 
replace the Staybelite or rosin ester of the 
next lower glycol, (e.g. Poly-pale Ester 
No. 2 can replace Staybelite Ester No. 1), 
or, in the case of Poly-pale Ester No. 1, 
to replace the glycerin ester, (Staybelite 
Ester No. 10 or ester gum). 

The Poly-pale Esters No. 1 and 2 will 
find wide use as tackifiers in adhesives 
based on the common film-forming materi- 
als (rubber, ethyl cellulose), and seem 
indicated for nitrocellulose or ethyl cellu- 
lose lacquers, where their low rate of 
oxygen absorption, essentially neutral 
character, and inherent adhesiveness are 
of great importance. ‘ 

Poly-pale Ester No. 1 has been cooked 
with drying oils into varnishes. These 
varnishes run somewhat lower in viscos- 
ity, slightly slower in dry to touch and 
tack free dry, than analogous ester gum 
varnishes. Final hardness, adhesion, wa- 
ter resistance and color, however, are 
comparable. Thus many applications may 
be found for Polypale Ester No. 1 to 
substitute for ester gum in various var- 
nish formulations. 

With the water-soluble film-formers, 
Poly-pale Esters No, 1 and 2 may find 
wide application for coatings, sizes, ad- 
hesives, plastics, etc. These esters may 
also serve in numerous other formulations 
and applications where moderately hard, 
oxidation resistant resins are needed. 


Seed Disinfectant 


A new seed disinfectant and protectant 
has recently been put on the market by 
the Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., a DuPont 
affiliate. The active ingredient of “:Ara- 
san” is an organic sulfur compound. Ex- 
perimental results are said to show ‘hat 
it effectively reduces losses in stands of 
peanuts from seed decay and that seed 
and soil-borne diseases of vegetables may 
be generally controlled by an inexpensive 
dust treatment. 
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Antiseptic Compounds 


The Mallinckrodt Chemical Works has 
recenly issued information on two anti- 
septic compounds which it is now pro- 
ducing. These two chemicals which are 
not sew, but in which there is renewed 
interest, are Proflavine Sulfate and Pro- 
flavine Dihydrochloride. Both of these 
compounds have been given attention in 
recent medical journals and their poten- 
tial importance is becoming evident. 

Both of these chemicals are acridine 
derivatives whose failure in the past is 
ascribed to wrong choice of compounds 
and misapplication. Recent research is 
said to show that Proflavine is an effi- 
cient and satisfactory wound antiseptic 
which is claimed by some to be superior 
to the sulfa compounds in the presence of 
gas gangrene. 

The undesirable affinity for fabrics, a 
property common to all acridines, is said 
to have been overcome by the use of 
Proflavine in powder form in treatment 
of wounds. The term Proflavine usually 
refers to the sulfate of 3,6-diaminoacridine 
monohydrogensulfate monohydrate. 


New Sulfa Drug 


A new sulfa drug, sulfamerazine, de- 
veloped by Sharpe & Dohme was recently 
announced in The Journal of Pharmacol- 
ogy and Experimental Therapeutics and 
The American Journal of Medical Sci- 
ences. It is related to sulfadiazine, one 
of the most widely used sulfa compounds. 

Sulfamerazine is said to be less expen- 
sive than sulfadiazine and equally efficient 
in smaller doses. Thus, in diseases which 
require four to six doses of sulfadiazine 
daily the same results may be obtained by 
only one, two or three doses of sulfamera- 
zine and at proportionately lower cost to 
the patient. 


Advantages claimed for the new product 
are explained by rapid and complete ab- 
sorption. Once in the blood stream, 
sulfamerazine is more slowly excreted 
than sulfadiazine. Hence less of it is 
needed for the first dose of a treatment 


and fewer doses are required thereafter. 


Increase Yield of Wells 


In many oil and gas deposits large por- 
tions are often isolated from the main 
deposits so that they can not be brought 
to the surface without additional borings. 
An interesting process for getting around 
this trouble and increasing the yields for 
wells was patented sometime ago by 
W. H. Dow and J. J. Grebe of the Dow 
Chemical Co. 

A method that has been developed in 
recent years has utilized a solution of a 
strong acid which dissolves enough of 
the rock formation to permit the “lost” 
deposits to flow into the main ones. Un- 
fortunately, as the inventors point out, 
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brine deposits frequently are located near 
oil deposits, so that the acid treatment is 
quite likely to open up the former as 
well, producing an economically unde- 
sirable mixture of brine and petroleum. 


To prevent such occurrences, a con- 
centrated soap-solution is first pumped 
down the well and forced to all parts of 
the deposits. The far-travelling soap 
manages to squeeze through the rock 
pores and reach the brine, where it reacts 
with the calcium and magnesium present 
in the liquors to form an insoluble precip- 
itate in the pores of the rock. Now, the 
operators withdraw the remaining soap 
solution and pump down the acid for the 
usual rejuvenating treatment. The insol- 
uble precipitates prevent the acid from 
reaching the brine deposits. 


Cork Substitute 


According to a recent note in Soap, 
Perfumery & Cosmetics, a cork substitute 
has been produced from soap, cement, glue 
and water in Capetown, South Africa. 
The material is formed by dissolving soap 
and glue in water. After this material is 
agitated to form many fine bubbles ce- 
ment is mixed with it and the resulting 
mass allowed to set in molds. On hardening, 
a block resembling pumice stone is ob- 
tained. It floats in water, has the heat 
insulating qualities of cork, and has the 
added advantage of being strong enough 
to permit construction, with cement and 
plaster, of an inside wall by itself. 


Sodium Cellulose Glycolate 


A recent report from the Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, published by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, tells of a 
“sodium cellulose glycolate” product 
finding wide application in 
Germany to replace the scarce, usually 
imported, natural raw materials such as: 
agar-agar, gum arabic, caragheen or 
Irish moss, gum tragacanth, cherry gum, 
carob gum, and gluten. 


which is 


Reports from Germany say that cellu- 
lose chemistry research, especially in con- 
nection with cellulose for producing syn- 
thetic fibers, wood sugar, and plywood 
plastics, has helped to provide a basis for 
the improved sodium cellulose glycolate 
now being used to supplant natural prod- 
ucts in the manufacture of adhesives, 
textile finishing and sizing agents, thick- 
eners, and emulsifiers, even including 
those employed in the photographic field. 

In addition to the previously mentioned 
industrial applications the recent discovery 
of the physiological inertness of sodium 
cellulose glycolate opens up new fields for 
its use, particularly as a stabilizer in the 
foodstuffs industry. 
ations in the highly complex molecular 
structure of this cellulose ether, which is 
better understood 


Through slight vari- 


now than it was a 
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decade ago, more than 40 different prepa- 
rations are now said to be manufactured 
by six German concerns. Commercial- 
scale production of them, however, began 
only around the outbreak of the present 
war. 

The formerly imported natural sub- 
stances, obtained from seaweed or gummy 
exudations of certain plants and trees, 
although not used in large amounts, are 
indispensable in many specialized manu- 
facturing processes. Generally, their 
value lies in their mucilaginous nature, 
and their ability to gelatinize even when 
considerably diluted. 

Toward the end of World War I when 
Germany was similarly cut off, a sodium 
cellulose glycolate, soluble in cold water, 
was produced through the action of mona- 
chloracetic acid on alkali cellulose in 
alcohol solution, by the Deutsche Cellu- 
loid Fabrik, Eilenburg, near Leipzig 
(German patent No. 332,203). This old 
firm, now a subsidiary of I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie, is one of the larger producers of 
raw celluloid for film and nitrocellulose 
for explosives, and in making sodium cel- 
lulose glycolate drew on its long experi- 
ence in treating cellulose materials. The 
output was sold on a small scale in Ger- 
many as a gelatin substitute after World 
War I, but did not become important be- 
cause it was not entirely satisfactory and 
could not compete with the natural prod- 
ucts imported largely from the Orient and 
tropical areas. 

In 1924 an improved process was de- 
veloped by J. K. Chowdhury (described 
in “Biochemische Zeitschrift” 1924, vol 
148, p. 85), avoiding the use of alcoholic 
solutions. Production on a commercial 
scale was delayed, however, by the small 
margin of profit and by technical difficul- 
ties. One of these is that the size of the 
apparatus required is large in relation to 
the output of the product (about 50 kilo- 
grams per cubic meter) and the process 
must be carried out in special alloy steel 
equipment, 

Details of the process developed by 
F. Hoeppler in 1938 and applied on a 
large scale in the plant of the Gebrueder 
Haake in Medingen-Dresden, a center of 
German cosmetic production, are not 
available, since only parts of the process 
have been patented and others remain 
trade secrets. However, it is known that 
the process is basically similar to that 
developed by Chowdhury in 1924. 


In the earlier laboratory method, about 
1,100 grams of 40 per cent caustic-soda 
solution are allowed to act on 100 grams 
of ground-up cellulose for 3 
ordinary temperatures. 


hours at 
Then 400 grams 
of monochloracetic acid are added, and 
the mixture is allowed to stand for 24 
hours. The clear viscose solution is then 
precipitated with 2,000 cubic centimeters 


of alcohol and extracted for 16 hours 
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with 80 per cent alcohol in a Soxhlet ap- 
paratus with reflux condenser. Further 
purification yields about 140 grams of 
sodium cellulose glycolate with a constant 
sodium content of about 6.3 per cent. The 
basic reaction occurs as follows: 
CsH.O.ONa+Cl .CH:.COOH+NaOH= 
C.H,O.O .CH:. COONa+NaCl+H:0O. 


The resulting product is a water soluble 
ether, although it has sometimes errone- 
ously been called a cellulose ester. 

For comparative purposes the 40 varia- 
tions of sodium cellulose glycolate are 
tested in a Hoeppler viscosimeter, with 
viscosity of a 2 per cent solution at 20°C. 
in centipoise (the viscosity of water at 
20° C. is taken as 1.00) being considered 
as a standard. Tests of various sodium- 
glycolate products on the market show 
viscosities ranging from 10 to 1,000 units 
centipoise. The viscosities of the non- 
homogeneous, colloidal solutions depend 
very largely on the state of degradation 
of the cellulose used in their preparation. 

Whatever commercial value the new 
series of products has is based on the high 
viscosity of the solutions and on their 
power to gelatinize when diluted. Low- 
viscosity preparations are being used as 
textile dressing and finishing agents, 
while the medium- and_ high-viscosity 
products are used in making sizing, wall- 
paper paste, thickening agents, and em- 
ployed in the preparation of emulsions. 

In Germany the versatility and adapta- 
bility of these claimed to 
assure their continued use even after nat- 


products is 


ural products such as agar-agar, gum 
arabic, and gum tragacanth are again 
available. 


Heat-Resistant Plastic 

A new formulation of Lucite molding 
powder to make plastic articles which will 
withstand much higher temperatures than 
those now made from _ thermoplastic 
powder, was announced a few weeks ago 
by Dr. G. M. Kuettel of the Plastics 
Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

Many articles molded from this new 
powder, Dr. Kuettel said, will not soften 
appreciably or distort when exposed to a 
temperature of 212° F., the boiling point 
of water. This is 30° to 40° F. above the 
useful temperatures for similar articles 
made from other commercial thermoplas- 
tic molding powders. 

Airplane flying light lenses, dial and 
meter faces, medical and dental instru- 
ments, and airport and railroad signal 
light lenses are among the applications 
for which the plastic molding powder has 
been developed. 
formula has 
approximately the same mechanical, op- 
tical, electrical and molding properties as 
the general-purpose Lucite molding pow- 
ders, now used. 


The high heat-resistant 
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The new formula was developed for use 
in existing compression, injection and 
extrusion equipment. Best technique for 
molding this powder is said to require 
injection temperatures 30-50° F. higher 
than are used for regular ‘Lucite’ How- 
ever, it is advisable to employ the lowest 
temperature at which the die cavities will 
fill. 

The new powder will be available in 
granular form for compression molding, 
and has all the temperature characteristics 
of the injection or extrusion powder. 
Most satisfactory compression results are 
obtained by using 20-50° F. higher mold 
temperatures than are required for gen- 
eral purpose ‘Lucite.’ 

According to Dr. Kuettel good extru- 
sion results are obtained by using a short 
screw and a low screw speed, preferably 
5 rpm. or less. Stocks must be thor- 
oughly dried. A moisture content not 
exceeding .02% is necessary for best 
extrusion results. Machine cylinder tem- 
peratures are from 30-50° F. higher than 
for general purpose ‘Lucite.’ 

Another industrial use of Lucite, methyl 
methacrylate resin, was described in a 
recent release from E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. Electroplaters have 
found that Lucite is a durable and effi- 
cient material for the insulation of positive 
and negative anodes in chronic acid baths. 
It is claimed that this plastic stands up 
indefinitely in the acid, retains its shape 
and does not contaminate the plating 
solutions. 

Plastic insulators are now used in the 
electrodeposition of chromium on steel, 
brass and bronze for military equipment. 
One aircraft manufacturer uses a five and 
one-half inch diameter tube of Lucite to 
protect struts in electroplating. 


Flexible Rubber at Low 
Temperature 


A new synthetic rubber material made 
from Ameripol which will retain its flexi- 
bility at very low temperatures has been 
announced by the B. F. Goodrich Co. It 
is claimed that the material is so flexible 
that it can be bent at an angle of 90 
degrees at a temperature of minus 70 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The new compound is being used in the 
construction of bolted tanks for storage 
of the high octane gas and aromatic fuels 
used in military aircraft. 

In the construction of these tanks, made 
from sheet metal, sealing strips of the 
synthetic rubber 134 inches wide and 3/32 
inch thick are placed at the points where 
the sheets are bolted together. Half-inch 
bolts are used to squeeze the synthetic 
rubber tightly between the plates, assuring 
a perfect fuel-tight seal. 

Synthetic rubber of the highest solvent 
resistant type must be used in the con- 
struction of these seals, since the solven- 
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izing attack on ordinary rubber -om. 
pounds by the fuels is so severe. 


Soap Extender 


The Burkart-Schier Chemical Cc has 
developed a soap extender of inter + 
the textile industry. The new prod: +t 
said to show excellent results when useq 
in the fulling and scouring formu! 5 of 
woolen and worsted mills. It is cl. med 
by the company that the addition o° this 
product wetting is faster and dirt. soil 
and grease are readily removed and held 
in suspension for quick rinsing. 

A suggested formula for building soap 
stock with Burk-Schier PWT i: as 
follows: 

SUGGESTED BASIS 


1 gallon 400 gallo: 
3 oz. Burk-Schier PWT 75# Burk-Schie: 
3 oz. Soda Ash 75% Soda Ash 

5 oz. Soap 125# Soap 
Example—using 400 gallon tank. 

Run in 100 gallons water 

Turn on steam 

Add 75# Soda Ash—stir until dissolved 
Add 125# Soap—stir until dissolved 
Turn off steam 

Add 75# Burk-Schier PWT 

Turn on cold water valve 

Stir until tank is filled. 


The above is merely a suggested for- 
mula and procedure. The amount of 


soap and alkali used depends on plant 


equipment, type of fabric and 
conditions. 


other 


New Finish 

A new type one-coat finish, called Silco, 
is being manufactured by the Mitchell- 
Bradford Chemical Co. The new product, 
formulated on an inorganic base is 
claimed by the company to be “remark- 
ably resistant to abrasion, heat, and cor- 
rosion.” It is offered as a_ protective 
coating for steel, brass, and chrome plate. 
It is applied by spray, dried for 5 minutes 
at 210°F. and baked 45 minutes at 350°F., 
after which it is said to withstand tem- 
peratures up to 1000° F. 


Surface Active Agents 

Two new surface-active agents have 
recently been placed in production by 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, Known 
as Aciterge-OL and Alkaterge-O, these 
substances are said to be unique in that 
they are stable in moderately acid 
solutions. 

Aciterge-OL is designed to function as 
a penetrating, emulsifying, wetting and 
foaming agent and appears to be of par- 
ticular value in the textile and leather 
industries. 

Alkaterge-O is an oil-soluble material 
which is an effective emulsifying agent 
either as such or in the form of its iatty 
acid soaps. It is an oil-soluble dispersing 
and spreading agent and has found uses 
as a penetrating assistant for lubricants 
and oils used in the leather and textile 
industries. Since it has an alkaline reac- 
tion its use as an anti-corrosion agent 's 
indicated. 
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NEW BQUIPMENT 


a 


Drop-Bottom Truck QC264 

Engineers of The Union Metal Manu- 
facturing Company, have developed a 
skid box that can be dumped satisfactorily 
with standard fork or high-life power 
trucks. 

This new unit consists of an all-steel 
box, attached to a skid platform with a 
continuous hinge at one end. Steel plates 
are welded to the skid at a point equal to 
the length of the forks or platform on the 
power trucks to hold the skid in position 
at the end of the forks and prevent it 
from sliding back as the forks are low- 
ered. Attached to the top rear of the 
box are latch rings which are hooked 
over a plate welded to the truck mast 
when the unit is being used. 























In operation, the skid portion is entered 
with forks or platform of trucks, the box 
elevated and the latch rings attached. As 
the forks are lowered, the skid portion 
goes down while the box portion goes up, 
and the contents of the box are dumped 
in front of the unit. Spot dumping of 
materials is accomplished by the side 
plates which form a chute to keep the 
contents from spilling out the sides during 
the dumping cycle. These side plates may 
be extended up to the box top and a 
crane loop welded to each plate, allowing 
the unit to be handled by crane for trans- 
porting or tiering. 


Line of D-C Vertical Motors 
QC265 


A new line of direct-current vertical 
motors ranging from 40 to 200 h.p. at 
1750 r.p.m., and in equivalent ratings at 
other speeds, has been announced by the 
General Electric Company. The new 
motors, which are furnished for both con- 
stant and adjustable speeds, are designed 
ior low-thrust, solid-shaft applications on 
pumps, machine tools, and marine under- 
deck auxiliaries. They are also desirable 
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in cases where valuable floor space must 
be saved or the 
avoided. 


expense of gearing 

The motors are of dripproof, protected 
construction, providing protection from 
dripping liquids and falling objects. Con- 
venient fittings on both the upper and 
lower bearings simplify lubrication, and 
provision for the escape of excessive 
grease reduces the possibility of over- 
lubrication. A special bearing housing 
prevents grease from entering the motor 
and damaging the commutator and the 
windings. 

The cast-iron conduit box can be ar- 
ranged for bringing the leads in at the 
top, bottom, or either side. Two hand- 
hole covers, removable without the use of 
tools, permit inspection of the commutator 
end brushes. The ring-type base has an 
accurately machined rabbet and jig-drilled 
mounting holes, thus assuring permanent 
alignment with the driven machine. 


Asbestos-Cement Pipe QC266 

Easier and more economical installation, 
smooth walls which assure high carrying 
capacity by reducing friction to a mini- 
mum, and the elimination of electrolysis 
and tuberculation are among the advan- 
tages claimed for a specially fabricated 


form of asbestos-cement pressure pipe 


recently introduced by The Ruberoid Co., 
New York, for use in waterworks, drain- 
age and irrigation systems and in many 
branches of industry such as chemical 
plants and pulp and paper mills. 





The new product, called “Eternit” A/C 
pressure pipe, is created, according to the 
manufacturers, by a patented extrusion 
process which, in addition to providing 
density and strength, insures uniform 
measurements and extremely smooth sur- 





For a quick, convenient method of re- 
questing additional information on these 
new equipment items, use the handy 
market data coupon on next page. 
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faces, both inside and out, without ma- 
chining. For this reason, it is claimed, 
the pipe can, when necessary, be cut in 
the field with a hack saw and be coupled 
immediately without the machine prepa- 
ration ordinarily required at such joints. 

Made from a mixture of asbestos fiber 
and Portland cement the pipe is not sub- 
ject to rust. Being a non-conductor of 
electricity, it is unaffected by stray ground 
currents and may be safely laid contiguous 
to electric light and power lines without 
danger of galvanic corrosion, regardless 
of the type of soil or the 
moisture present. 
tion 


extent of 
Immune to tubercula- 
and other forms of internal cor- 
rosion frequently caused by various in- 
gredients of the liquid carried, the pipe is 
said to maintain a full-sized smooth 
passage. It is made in standard lengths 
of 13 feet and in diameters up to and 
including 6 inches. For the present, the 
manufacturers state, it is available only 
in the Eastern seaboard states. 


Steam Jacketed Strainer 0QC267 


A new strainer for handling highly 
viscous liquids or liquids that are solid 
at room temperatures has recently been 
announced by the Blackmer Pump Com- 
pany. Steam-jacketed strainers are used 
to maintain the liquid in the strainer at 
the same temperature as in the piping and 
were developed primarily to speed the 
handling of difficult liquids in war produc- 
tion plants. This new strainer has wide 
application in many of the 
industries. 

Standard capacities are 20, 50, 100 and 
200 GPM. Pipe sizes 1, 2 and 3 inches. 
The 1” and 2” (50 GPM.) units have 
threaded pipe connections. The 2” (100 
GPM.) and 3” units have flanged con- 
nections, 


process 


Maximum operating pressure is 
50 Ibs. per sq. in. at temperature of 
600° F. The jacket is suitable for 125 
Ibs. steam pressure. 

The bottom and sides of the unit are 
completely enclosed in a steam jacket. 
Two inlet and two outlet ports are pro- 
vided for steam line connection. 


Magnetic Separator QC268 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. has built a 
new Type “M” magnetic separator de- 
signed to operate on the principle of the 
Ball-Norton underfeed lift method. 

This Type “M” separator is partially 
enclosed in a welded steel housing for the 
purpose of excluding any foreign materials 
from entering the separation process and 
can be furnished in various sizes and belt 
widths to suit customers’ capacity and the 
separation desired. 

In this magnetic separator a unique 
patented magnetic field is mounted above 
the lower surface of the separating belt. 
In operation the mixed material is dis- 
tributed in an even layer by an automatic 
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feeder to the feeder belt which carries 
the ore or other material into the mag- 
netic field where the magnetic portion is 
lifted by the power of the magnet to the 
surface of the separating belt. 

The alternating polarity characteristic 
of the magnetic field subjects the magnet- 
ically attracted portion of the material to 
a violent zigzag rolling movement which 
releases the entrained non-magnetic par- 
ticles which drop back onto the feeder belt 
and move along to final delivery. 

Since the separating belt runs faster 
than the feeder belt, the magnetic material 
spreads out over a greater area and by 
the active agitation the impurities or non- 
magnetic particles are sifted out, dropping 
onto the feeder belt and are discharged 
with the non-magnetic material. 


QC269 


A new type of valve for carbon-dioxide 
fire extinguishers, known as the “Squeez- 
Grip,” has been developed by engineers of 
the C-O-Two Fire Equipment Company. 


Fire Extinguisher Valve 


The new valve operates by a lever di- 
rectly over the carrying handle of the 
extinguisher. By merely applying pres- 
sure, or squeezing, with one hand, the 
valve is opened and the gas discharged. 
On releasing the pressure, the valve closes 
and the gas discharge is cut off. 











The valve can be opened and closed 
without setting down the extinguisher, 
which must be done when a handwheel 
type of valve is used. As the operator, 
carrying the extinguisher with one hand 
and holding the discharge horn in the 
other, can easily start or stop the dis- 


charge while in motion, there is no loss 
of time or gas while maneuvering around 
a fire. 

On closing, the valve is forced tightly 
against its seat by the tremendous gas 
pressure in its own cylinder. There are 
no replacement parts, such as 
discs, etc., and the valve does not have to 
be taken apart for recharging and reas- 
sembling after filling. 


sealing 


QC270 


A small capacity lubricating oil re- 
claimer, designed for small plants and 
organizations having their own fleet of 
trucks and motor cars, is now being 
manufactured by the Youngstown Miller 
Company. In addition to reclaiming lu- 
bricating oils of a motor fleet, this re- 
claimer can usually handle a limited quan- 
tity of waste lubricating oils drained from 
equipment used in the plant or manufac- 
turing processes of these companies. 


Oil Reclaimer 
















































With a capacity for purifying eight 
gallons of dirty oil in 70 to 90 minutes, 
this will handle 2500 gallons of waste 
lubricating oil per year when operated 
only once a day. It is pointed out that 


based on average prices for the new oil, 
the reclamation of this quantity will gen- 
erally enable the machine to pay for itself 
in six to twelve months, 

This machine has a two-stage filter 
press, is semi-automatic, operating under 
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thermostatic control, and utilizes con >on 
refinery earths available on the en 


market. It has a capacity for puri’ ng 
eight gallons of dirty oil in 70 1 %) 
minutes. 

Close Clearance Pump Qe271 


The McGowan Pump Division 0: the 
Leyman Manufacturing Corp. has de- 
signed a close clearance pump sai to 
incorporate certain advantages. he 
Fluid End is designed for 400 Ib. Su: ‘ion 
Pressure and 600 lb. Discharge Pres: ure, 
It incorporates also, especially deep :uf- 
fing boxes and ample studding. Opt onal 
equipment includes water jacket stu ‘ing 
boxes and priming valves. The steam end 
has been designed for 250 lbs. prescure. 
A bypass arrangement permits low 
throttling. 


Insulated Conduit 

With this new system, process liquids 
can be piped comparatively long distances 
with desired temperatures maintained. 
Any specified combination of pipes can be 
furnished in a pre-fabricated conduit, with 
insulation so arranged that pipes are insu- 
lated from the exterior, but not from 
each other. Conduit is helical corrugated, 
coated and wrapped with asphalt. satu- 
rated asbestos felt. Assembled units come 
in 21 foot lengths. Prefabricated con- 
necting bands, expansion devices and all 
accessories required for a complete system 
are included. 





This new system is adaptable to under- 


ground or overhead installations, and 
equally efficient for hot or refrigerated 
process liquids of all kinds. A steam or 
hot water line may be used to heat liquids 
in other lines, 

A tile system, based on the same prin- 
ciple is also available—with a diatoma- 
ceous earth lining molded and keyed t 
the inside of the tile. The tile is adaptabl 
to underground installation only. 






Dust Collector QC273 

A new portable dust collector known a 
the Bargar “Safe-Aire” has been devel 
oped by the Bargar Sheet Metal Com 
pany to provide a simple, flexible and 
inexpensive dust-collection system for 
plants where dust control is needed. It 
can be used either to supplement larger. 
permanent dust-control systems, or t 
serve in place of such systems whet 
necessary. 

Its basic use is to collect dust from 3 
single grinder or other dust-making ma 
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PATTERSON STEAM-JACKETED 
MIXING KETTLE—A special type 
jacketed kettle fitted with a turbine- 
type mixer, constructed throughout of 
No. 316 stainless steel — including 
all metal in contact with contents of 
the kettle. Shell and heads constructed 
of stainless steel %s" thick. Steam jackets 
of carbon steel. Built for a working 
pressure of 75 Ibs. 
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A.S.M. E. APPROVED 
DRAWING OF 
KETTLE ILLUSTRATED 

ABOVE—This type of kettle may 
be adapted to straight mixing, or 
to a combined mixing and simple 
distillation problem. The vapor- 
dome is ideal for separating en- 
trained moisture from a distillate 
vapor. 
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chine, separate the dust from the air, and 
blow the clean air directly back into the 
shop. It will normally handle the dust 
from two 9” grinding wheels, whether 
they are mounted together or separately, 
and it can be attached to two separate 
machines. / 

It has a capacity of 600 c.f.m., and one 
of its most important advantages is that 
it does not exhaust any air from the shop, 
but returns it approximately 97 per cent 
clean and slightly warmer than before. 

The unit is simply designed. It sucks 
the dust-laden air from a grinding wheel, 
buffing wheel, or other dust-making tool, 
and forces it at high speed into a miniature 
cyclone which precipitates the heavier 
dust into a hopper and throws the lighter 
dust into a filter chamber. The air is 
then forced through a spun glass filter 
“directly back into the shop. The filters, 
which are standard size, are the only 
parts of the machine which require peri- 
odic replacement. 

Tests are said to have shown that this 
dust collector will efficiently pick up such 
light dusts as flour and finely powdered 
soap, as well as heavy ones like steel 
filings or coarsely granulated rubber. 


Degreasing Tank QC274 

Cleaning and degreasing of metal parts 
and products is readily accomplished with 
the Dipmaster, Jr., a portable, insulated, 
electrically heated dipping tank, according 
to its manufacturer, Aeroil Burner Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Holding 12 gallons of solution, which is 
its normal capacity or 15 gallons maxi- 
mum, the tank is equipped with a heating 
element located inside on the bottom of 
the tank where it is completely submerged. 
Thus, there is no gap to jump between the 
heating element and the liquid itself. 
Average heating time from a cold start 
to boiling point (212° F.) is 1% hours. 

Standard equipment furnished with the 
Dipmaster includes two dipping baskets, 
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in which the parts are placed, each meas- 
uring 1134” long x 1134” wide x 8” deep; 
a bi-metal type thermometer registering 
a temperature range of 100-600° F. and 
a thermostatic control of the rigid, shock- 
proof type, equipped with a dial and knob 
to shut off the heating element manually 
and to maintain automatically any desired 
temperature between 100-550° F.; also a 
drawoff cock for emptying the tank. 


Polymerization Control QC275 

This new instrument, shown in the 
drawing below, incorporates in a single 
instrument all the equipment needed to 
automatically control the temperature in 
polymerizers used for polymerization of 
butadiene and copolymers such as styrene 
or acrylonitrile. 

The instrument automatically controls 
the complete polymerization process, in- 
cluding the heating and cooling cycles and 
is designed to eliminate overshooting of 
the control point as the temperature 


reaches the control setting as well as cc 
trol the temperature at the desired val 
during the reaction cycle. 

The instrument is a recording air-op. 
ated controller designed particularly f 
polymerizer reactors. 


Fire Protection Pump QC2% 

In order to achieve a hand-operat 
pump of greater capacity and higher pr: 
sure than the so-called “stirrup pum; 
engineers of the Blackmer Pump ( 
have developed an adaptation of the stan 
ard barrel-mounted rotary hand pump { 
use as an auxiliary fire pump. 

The pumps are self-priming and a 
made in capacities from 7 to 25 GP) 
These units will develop adequate pr: 
sure for a 25 to 30 ft. stream of water. 

Installation of these pumps has, accord- 
ing to present information, been confined 
to plant roofs, since it is assumed that 
standard chemical fire extinguishing 
equipment is adequate for inside fires. 
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PACKAGING & CONTAINER 
FORUM 


Quota System for Glass Containers Set Up 


Steps were taken by the War Produc- 
tion Board recently to restrict certain 
demands for new glass containers to 
assure an adequate supply of containers 
for foods and drugs during the peak pack- 
ing season this summer. 

Under Order L-103-b, effective July 1, 
1943, WPB places a four-month quota on 
the number of new glass containers which 
a user may accept, have manufactured, or 
have set aside for his account for packing 
several classes of specified chemicals 
(household and industrial supply), bever- 
ages and various other products. Included 
in this group are such products as adhe- 
sives, cleaners, dyes, ink, photographic 
supplies, polishes, beer, distilled spirits, 
and soft drinks. The quota is subject to 
a number of other related restrictions. 

The restrictions do not apply to con- 
tainers for the food and drug products 
listed in Schedules I and II of Conserva- 
tion Order M-104 (Closures for Glass 
Containers). Those listings include such 
products as fruits, vegetables, meat and 
meat products, milk and dairy products, 
soups, baby foods, rubbing alcohol, blood 
plasma, liniments, lotions, 
soaps, and powders. 


ointments, 


At present, demand for glass containers 
is exceeding the ability of the glass indus- 
try to produce by more than 20 per cent. 
This demand has been stimulated by the 
use of glass for packing the number of 
products formerly packed in tin. Large 
quantities of glass will be needed for 
packing food during the peak season, this 
summer. 

Computing Quotas: The quota for 
each class of product is a percentage of 
a base quantity ... the number of new 
empty glass containers and metal cans 
accepted during a previous 1942 base 
period, subject to certain adjustments. 
Users may choose one of two follow- 
ing base periods: 
sase Period A—The four-month period 
July 1, 1942 to October 31, 1942. 

Base Period B—The full year 1942, 
ter a choice is made, it cannot be 
changed without WPB authorization. If 
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a user chooses the full 1942 year, he then 
divides his 1942 acceptances by 3 to con- 
vert the quantity to an average four- 
month quantity. 

Brewers and-bottlers who accepted non- 
returnable bottles (single-trippers) during 
the base period may include only 5 per 
cent of the number of such bottles in 
computing their base quantities. The 
quota for any class of products may be 
used for any or all products in that class. 

The product classes and quota percent- 
ages are as follows: 


Class No. Class of Product Quota 1/ 
Percent of 

Base Quantity 2/ 

I Chemicals, Household and Industrial 

Supply (Listed on Schedule II of 
CYNE MEST Ek ob .cs citeimenwaceedices 80 

II Beverages (Defined on Schedule IV of 
Order M-104) . a ore 65 

III All other products (except those listed 

in Schedules I and II of Order M-104, 

and those designated under class IV 


below) ..... bP rocare tes eee. 
IV Products designated by WPB 3/ 
1/ Permitted acceptances during four-month 


period from July 1 through October 31, 
1943, inclusive. 


2 The number of empty new glass containers 
and metal cans accepted during Base Period 
A (July 1, 1942-October 31, 1942), or one- 
third of the number accepted during Base 
Period B (January 1-December 31, 1942). 
Brewers and bottlers may include only 5 
per cent of the single-trippers accepted. 

3 To be designated by WPB. 

$1,000 Minimum Quota: Any user 
may accept a minimum quota of $1,000 
worth (cost price) of empty new glass 
containers for all classes of specified 
products for the entire quota period. 
This provision is for the benefit of the 
small user. 

Special July-August Restrictions: 
During July, a user may not accept more 
than 35 per cent of his quota for any 
class of specified products. During Aug- 
ust, he may not accept more than 60 per 
cent of his quota, minus the number of 
containers he accepted against his quota 
during July. During September and Oc- 
tober, he may accept the remainder of his 
quota. If the amounts permitted for ac- 
ceptance during either July or August are 
less than a carload, he may accept up to a 
carload during that month, provided that 
it is within his quota. This provision does 
not increase the total quota in any way. 
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Special Quotas for Beverages: A spe- 
cial quota may be assigned by WPB to 
any brewer who has an unduly small 
quota, because the new containers he ac- 
cepted during his base period were 
principally non-returnable bottles. In 
computing quotas, only a 5 per cent 
allowance is made for non-returnable 
bottles, because a returnable bottle will 
be used a number of times. WPB has 
made a conservative allowance of 20 trips 
to the life of a returnable bottle. There- 
fore, a returnable bottle does the work of 
at least 20 single trippers. This special 
quota is designed to take care of approx- 
imately 20 brewers who, during 1942, 
purchased chiefly non-returnable bottles, 
but who now are purchasing returnable 
bottles. Under Order L-103, single-trip 
bottles may be used 
shipment. 

Quota Exemptions: The following 
quota exemptions are provided: 

1. Exemption, except for beverages: A 
user may accept, quota free, any contain- 
ers used for delivering any class of prod- 
ucts, except beverages, for delivery to the 
armed forces, Lend-Lease, American Red 
Cross, post exchanges, or other specified 
agencies. 

2. Exceptions for beverages: 
may accept, quota free, the following 
portion of the number of new or used 
bottles used, or to be used, during the 
quota period for delivering beverages to 
these agencies: 

(a) Full amount for export. 

(b) 5 per cent of the full amount for 
use or distribution within the continental 
United States. 

Use of Large Sizes: A user may not 
accept delivery of more than one-half gal- 
lon or larger class containers for packing 
any class of products than he accepted 
during the period, July 1, 1942 to October 
31, 1942; or one-third of the number he 
accepted during the period January 1, 
1942 to December 31, 1942, if he has 
chosen that period as his base period. 

In addition the total capacity of new 
glass containers accepted by a user for 
packing any class of product may not 
exceed 140 per cent of the total capacity 
of containers accepted for that product in 
his base period. Capacity must be com- 
puted in terms of gallons or pounds, 
whichever is the customary measure for 
the particular class of products. 

Other Provisions: A user having 
more than one plant has the option of 
computing and applying a_ separate 
quota for each plant. 

The order does not apply to any empty 
new containers placed in transit to the 
user prior to July 1, 1943, even though 
they are received by him on or after 
July 1. 

Acceptances under this order are also 
subject to the 60-day inventory restric- 
tions of Order L-103-a. 


only for export 
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Container Price Adjustment 


A change in OPA pricing provisions 
designed to permit producers of wooden 
container materials, particularly those 
used in the manufacture of cooperage 
products, to increase their prices under 
certain limited circumstances, was an- 
nounced recently by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

The producer of any wooden material 
subject to the General Maximum Price 
Regulation which is to be used in manu- 
facture of a container principally of wood 
and also subject to the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, may apply to OPA for 
an adjustment of prices under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. When the unit cost of producing the 
material js higher than the maximum price 
permitted by the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. 

2. When the War Production Board 
has designated as essential both the con- 
tainer for which the material is to be used, 
and the product to be packaged. 

3. When the buyer of the material has 
stated he will not use the increased cost 
as the basis for making an increase in the 
maximum price of his own products, or 
otherwise justifiable de- 
creases in his maximum prices. 

To permit such adjustments, OPA has 
issued Amendment No. 7 to Supplemen- 
tary Regulation No. 15 to the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. The Amend- 
ment became effective July 6, 1943. 

Under the amendment, OPA will issue 
orders authorizing price adjustments to 
producers of wooden materials going into 
container manufacture, such as veneer 
used in the manufacture of staves for kegs 
and barrels, where justified. 


for resisting 


Can Restriction Eased 


An amendment to Conservation Order 
M-81 announced June 7 by the War Pro- 
duction Board increased the varieties and 
quantities of products other than food 
that may be packed in cans during 1943. 

Extension of the order applies to 
twelve non-food products as shown in the 
table below. 


Burlap Situation Eased 


The number and quantity of products 
which can be packed in new burlap bags 
is increased under the terms of Conserva- 
tion Order M-221, as amended recently by 
the War Production Board. This reflects 
an improvement in the supply of burlap 
and, in addition, the availability of heavy- 
weight burlap. Heretofore, only light- 
weight burlap has been available for bag 
making. 

Under the amendment, flour, petroleum 
waxes, and stearic acid (cakes or slabs) 
are permitted, for the first time, to be 
packed in new burlap bags. At the same 
time, more new burlap bags are allowed 
for packing processed feed and seed and 
grain. 


Alternate Prices for Glass 
Containers 


The Office of Price Administration has 
set up an alternate series of dollars and 
cents maximum prices for manufacturers 
of wide mouth glass containers. 

The alternative ceilings, set up for 
Eastern and Western areas, reflect maxi- 
mum prices prevailing in the industry be- 
fore the effective date, May 27, 1943, of 
the rollback brought about in manufac- 
turer’s prices by the regulation. The al- 
ternative ceilings are about 5 percent 
higher for Eastern sales, and 7% percent 
higher for Western sales—which is iden- 
tical to the amount of the rollback. 

Only plants which can prove hardship 
under existing maximum prices estab- 
lished in maximum price regulation No. 
382 may qualify for the higher ceilings. 


Anti-Freeze Containers 


Limitation order L-307, issued June 26 
prohibits the use of any new containers 
of less than five gallon capacity for pack- 
aging any anti-freeze other than glycol 
anti-freeze. The order also states that 
“No person shall manufacture, sell or de- 
liver any new container having a capacity 
of less than five gallons which he knows, 
or has reason to believe will be used for 
commercially packing any anti-freeze 
other than glycol anti-freeze.” 





1943 
packing 
quota 
Percent 
of 1942 


Anilin .. Kase wales 100 
Chromium trioxide 100 
Creosote - ’ . 100 
Cyanides, calcium, potassium, 

dium, and mixtures? ... 100 
Ink, spirit anilin and rotogravure 100 
Phenol or re | 
Phosphoric acid, meta, sticks <i 0 
Potassium hydroxide . .. 100 
Potassium permanganate . . 100 
Potassium sulfide iat a busts ee 100 
Sodium sulfide 100 
Zine chloride 100 


Product 


* Special coated manufacturers’ 
® Includes cyanide-chloride mixtures. 





‘Includes chemically treated blackplate (CTB). 
terneplate. 


Can materials- 
Ends 


1.25 tin 
Blackplate 
Blackplate 


Body 


1.25 tin 
Blackplate' 
SCMT? 


SCMT Blackplate 
SCMT SCMT 

1.25 tin or frozen charcoal tinplate 
Blackplate Blackplate 
Blackplate Blackplate 

1.25 tin 1.25 tin 
Blackplate Blackplate 
Blackplate Blackplate 
Blackplate Blackplate 


Sizes 
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Thé order does not prevent any pers 
from completing the sale or delivery 
any containers which were in transit 
the user on June 26, nor shall it prey 
any person from accepting or using ; 
container which was in his hands or 
transit to him on that date for the pa 
aging of anti-freeze other than gly 
anti-freeze. 

The order shall not prevent any per 
from manufacturing, selling, purchasi 
delivering, accepting delivery of, or us 
any container for packing any anti-fre 
to be delivered to or for the account 


the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Marit: 


Commission, or War Shipping Admi: 
tration of the United States. 


Paper Sacks Order Issued 


Paper shipping sacks for packing foods, 
plaster, seeds and other specified products 
now are controlled by Limitation Order 
L-279, issued June 11 by the War Pro- 
duction Board, instead of Order M-221. 

The restrictions under L-279 are the 
same as those previously imposed by 
M-221, except that the 3-pound sack for 
sugar is no longer permitted. M-221, 
also amended recently, previously covered 
these restrictions in both textile and on 
paper shipping sacks. Corresponding re- 
strictions on textile bags are still retained 
in M-221, except that the 3-pound textile 
bag for sugar is no longer permitted. 

This move was taken to separate the 
paper shipping sacks from the textile bags 
in anticipation of the establishment of 
specifications and other restrictions for 
paper shipping sacks. A study of paper 
quality requirements was recently com- 
pleted by a group of technicians from the 
paper sack industry collaborating with 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. The 
results of the study are being considered 
by the Containers Division, WPB. 


Tung Oil Restricted 


The quantity of tung oil to be made 
available during the next twelve months 
for the manufacture of metal food con- 
tainers has been reduced by the War 
Food Administration and the War Pro- 
duction Board. Castor and treated lin- 
seed oils will be used as replacements. 
For the current quarter—July, August and 
September—the new tung oil quota is 
85 percent of that used in food container 
enamels and lacquer during the same 
quarter of 1942. 


The quota for October, November and 
December, will be 70 percent; and that 
for the first and second quarters of 1944 
will be 50 percent. A full 100 percent of 
pre-war use previously has been allowed 
WEA said replacement possibilities will 
be considered in all future allocations, 
with due allowances for necessary adjust- 
ments, and urged tung oil substitutes as 
extensively as possible in any use wiicre 
practical, 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 
NOTEBOOK 


By W. F. Schaphorst 


em oe 


Motor Shafting Arrangement 


The sketch below shows how a more 
efficient method of power transmission to 
a miscellaneous assortment of driven 
machines was worked out for a New 
England concern. Power is transmitted 
through a main shaft which is cut close 
to its center in three places and equipped 
with friction clutches at each cut. The 
cuts are about 4 ft. apart. For conven- 
ience call the couplings, or cuts, 1, 2, and 
3, as indicated in the sketch. 


t 2 3 








A B 




















The shaft is driven by two electric 
motors, motor A having twice the capac- 
ity of motor B. Motor A is connected 
through multi-V-belts between couplings 
1 and 2 to a clutch-equipped sheave. 
Motor B is likewise connected between 
couplings 2 and 3. Both motors are used 
when all machines are operated simul- 
taneously, all friction clutches being 
But when only a few of 
the machines are needed, the shafts are 
connected and disconnected in the manner 
most suitable to highest efficiency. The 
unused machines, which are operated 
through countershafts, are disconnected or 
“thrown out.” 

Highest efficiency is therefore attain- 
able nearly all the time with three differ- 
ent combinations: Motor B alone when 
minimum power is required; Motor A 
alone when twice as much power is re- 
quired; and A and B together when three 
times as much power is required. Should 
only one section of the shaft be needed 
when requirements are slack, either motor 
can do the driving regardless of the loca- 
tion of the load. 


“thrown in,” 


Flow From Open Pipe 


One of our readers on the 


Pacific 


Coast has written to us as follows: 

“The method for quickly computing the 
volume of flow from an open horizontal 
pipe, as published on page 480 of the 
April 1943 issue of CuemicaLt INpus- 
TRIES, was especially interesting to me 
because of its applicability to certain oil 
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field problems with which I have been 
concerned. 

“In the item just referred to I believe 
there is a typographical error in that the 
volume of water in the example given 
should be 40.96 gallons per minute instead 
of 44.96 gallons per minute. Also I have 
gone through the derivation of your for- 
mula and consistently obtain a value of 
2.83 for the constant, for which you show 
a value of 2.56. I wonder if you would be 
so good as to jot down roughly your 
derivation of this value so that I may 
find my error. Results calculated by your 
formula run approximately 10% below 
those calculated using the constant 2.83, 
and I fear that I have made some error 
larger than the error that might be intro- 
duced by rounding off figures.” 

The reader is right. 40.96 gallons is 
correct. Just how the figure 44.96 crept 
in we do not know as the writer’s copy 
shows 40.96, so it must be typographical. 

Our reader’s constant, 2.83, is correct 
for “perfect” water flow. In the June 
1942 issue of Power Plant Engineering, 
page 79, there is a short item on this 
same subject in which the author of that 
item gives the constant as 2.84. But flow 
of water is not perfect, and for that 
reason the theoretical formula should be 
multiplied by a constant for general 
service and this writer has found through 
experimentation that multiplying by 0.90 
gives a figure that seems to be best for 
general service. 

In this writer’s derivation he, too, ob- 
tained the figure 2.84 which, when multi- 
plied by 0.90, gave him 2.56. 

Inasmuch as the above experiments 
were with water it is safe to say that 
2.56 will not be strictly correct when 
applied to oil. For rough work it will 
probably serve the purpose, but where 
considerable accuracy is wanted it is sug- 
gested that some tests be made for the 
determination of a coefficient that will be 
unquestionably applicable. 


Locating Pipe Leaks 


When a concealed pipe leaks steam, air, 
water, etc., and you want to locate the 
leak at minimum expense, here is an ex- 
cellent method: 

Fill the pipe with water—until it over- 
flows. Close all of the halves which hold 
against gravity. Then do 
nothing for a number of hours, possibly 
over night, depending upon the size of the 


the water 
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leak and the rate at which the water eye} 
in the pipe drops. In other words, low 
as much water to leak out as can leal out. 

Then, next morning, or at a su able 
interval, using a calibrated can, fil the 
can with water and pour it rapidly into 
the pipe. One can full may ne be 
enough. Two cans full may no be 
enough. Pour until the pipe is filled jush 
with the top, without allowing any | ver- 
flow. Make note of the exact amou ¢t of 
water poured into the pipe, which is very 
important. 

Multiply the inside diameter of any pipe 
in inches by itself, then multiply by 0./854, 
and divide the result into the numb: r of 
cubic inches of water poured into the pipe, 
The quotient is the distance to the 
“trouble spot” in inches. One can easily 
determine the number of cubic inchs of 
water poured into a pipe from the fact 
that one U. S. gallon contains 231 cubic 
inches. 

By this means leaks can be located with 
amazing accuracy resulting in minimum 
cost for repair work where the piping is 
concealed. And the same method is often 
applicable to pipes that are stopped up. 
You can readily calculate the “point of 
stoppage.” 

To assist in determining the number of 
gallons in any pipe, here is a handy chart. 


.This writer does not know of any table 


that gives such values and where volumes 
are to be found they are usually given in 





cubic feet. Besides the range of a table 
is seldom great enough to cover all 
conditions. 
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Th. chart includes more than average 
ons. It takes care of all of the 
rd pipe sizes from % inch to 15 
in Column A, and any length of 
‘rom 0.1 foot to 800,000 feet in 
n B. Column C shows volumes 
from 1 to 1,000 gallons. This is great 
enoupn to take care of nearly any 
condition. 

To use the chart simply run a straight 
line through the pipe size (Column A) 
and the gallons of water poured into the 
pipe, Column C, and the intersection in 
Column B immediately gives the location 
of the trouble spot. 

For example, the dotted line drawn 
across this chart shows that if the pipe 
size is 2% inches (Column A), and if 
100 gallons of water are poured into the 
pipe (Column C), the trouble spot is 400 
feet away, Column B. 

Inversely if it is desired to know the 
number of gallons in any length of pipe 
line, or the size of the pipe necessary to 
hold a given number of gallons within 
certain limitations of length, the chart 
may be conveniently applied. In other 
words, knowing two factors in any two of 
the three columns, the unknown in the 
third column is quickly found, 
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Water Level Without Floats 


Regulating devices are now being made 
so sensitive that floats, float valves, indi- 
cators, etc., may be dispensed with in 
maintaining water level in a tank. The 
accompanying sketch shows how it is 
done. A pump governor controlled by the 
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water pressure in the pump discharge pipe 
opens and closes the steam line to the 
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steam end of the pump as the water in the 
tank rises and falls. After the pump 
governor is once adjusted to close the 
steam line at a given pressure it auto- 
matically maintains the desired water 
level in the tank. 


Removing Boiler Slag 

Steam is commonly used for removing 
hot slag which forms and bakes into the 
lower row of tubes of water tube boilers. 
Steam is safe, but careful experimentation 
has demonstrated that cold water is more 
effective for the removal of hot slag. The 
reason for the breaking up of the hot slag 
with cold water is the same as the reason 
for the breaking up of hot dishes and 
glassware when suddenly cooled. The 
cold water causes the slag to crack and 
fall off in large pieces. 





In these tests it was also found that 
freeing of the tubes of slag increases the 
chimney draft, helps maintain higher effi- 
ciency, and saves much money due to the 
time previously required for laying up and 
cleaning boilers. Now the cleaning is 
done while the boilers are in operation. 
During the cleaning process the tempera- 
ture of the flue gases was reduced ap- 
proximately 15 degrees F. The cold 
water was introduced into the boiler by 
means of an old-fashioned hand lance. 

To be sure it is important to exercise 
care in the handling of the cold water so 
that it will not touch the furnace walls. 
Cold water on a hot wall will crack the 
wall as readily as it will crack the slag. 
Be sure to confine the water to the slag 
only. 





How To Maintain Oil Cireuit Breakers 
| By N. P. Wilson 


Engineering and Service Department 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


O prevent costly failures and de- 

lays in operation, it is important for 
the starting breaker to function properly 
when an emergency arises. To accom- 
plish this reliability, it is necessary that 
the breaker receive periodical thorough 
inspection and maintenance. 

Motor starting, oil circuit breakers are 
designed for general starting service. 
When properly applied they protect the 
motor from overloads, short-circuits and 
guard against the sudden application of 
full voltage to the motor after it has come 
to rest. 


Frequency of Inspection Varies with 
Duty 

The frequency of inspection and main- 
tenance depends upon the severity of the 
duty which the breaker must perform and 
the condition of operation. Usually a 
light monthly inspection with a thorough 
inspection and maintenance semi-annually 
should be satisfactory. However, in some 
cases breakers operating under very active 
and severe service may require more fre- 
quent attention. Other breakers that op- 
erate infrequently, and under less severe 
duty, will naturally require less attention. 
The frequency of inspection will be 
largely determined by experience. 


Ten Points to Check for Proper 
Maintenance 


1. Before making any adjustment to an 
oil circuit breaker, make sure that all 
lines leading to it are electrically 
dead. 

2. Be sure 
grounded. 

3. Do not operate the breaker exces- 


the breaker frame is 
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sively by the electrical operating 
mechanism when the oil tank is 
removed. 


4. Examine all contacts frequently, es- 
pecially after severe short circuits, to 
see that contacts are properly aligned. 
Dress or replace contacts that are 
burned. 

5. After making adjustments, test the 
breaker by hand to make sure that it 
operates smoothly and correctly. 

6. Inspect the oil regularly and after 
severe short-circuits. If it shows 
signs of moisture, carbonization or 
dirt, filter and retest it before replac- 
ing it in service. See that the oil 
level in the tanks is maintained at the 
proper height. 

Remove all oil and thoroughly clean 

the tanks, tank liners, lift rods, and 

terminal bushings at least once a year. 

8. Thoroughly inspect all bolts and 
nuts; tighten if necessary. Inspect 
all pins, links and bearings for ex- 
cessive wear. Check all cotter pins. 

9. Dielectric tests of the oil should be 
made every three months, to show 
if it is reasonably good for circuit 
breaker work. Samples should not be 
taken until the oil has remained un- 
disturbed for at least four hours. If 
testing for indication of water, take 
the sample from the bottom of the 
tank. For indication of carbon and 
after a heavy short-circuit, take the 
sample from the surface of the oil. 

10. Arrange for regular inspection to 
see that the circuit breaker is in 
adjustment, the oil of good quality, 
and the complete breaker functions as 
required. 
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Glass-Covered Immersion Heater 


Faced with the problem of keeping 
large amounts of acid under constant tem- 
perature and without a jacketed thermo- 
regulable kettle being available, J. H. 
Burrows and M. Reiss, according to their 
account in Chemistry & Industry, de- 
cided that the only possibility was to use 
immersion heaters. A suitable instrument 
was almost unobtainable, partly due to 
war conditions, partly because of the fact 
that heaters, claimed to be completely 
acid-resistant, are not entirely so when 
metal-covered and will thus contaminate 
the solution and deteriorate in time. 
Therefore, an immersion heater was con- 
structed with a glass-covered heating ele- 
ment, which proved most satisfactory for 
a variety of purposes. It has been con- 
tinually used during the last three years 
in the Endocrinological Laboratory of the 
Burden Neurological Institute. A detailed 
description is given below (see Fig. 1). 
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An ordinary 1-kw. bar type fire element 
was supported centrally in a Hysil glass 
tube about 50 cm. long and 35 mm. out- 
side diameter, by means of mica spacers 
attached to each end of the element by 
the terminal nuts which are usual on this 
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type of heater bar. These nuts also 
secured the two input leads, which were 
of 1.5-mm. nickel wire straightened by 
stretching. The mica spacers were shaped 
like a safety-razor blade with a single 
central hole, in order to allow the lead 
to the bottom of the element to pass its 
points of support. Small porcelain beads 
were threaded on each lead to prevent 
possible electrical short circuits. The 
leads were taken through the glass by 
means of a tungsten wire pinch seal, the 
tungsten being brazed to the nickel and 
copper wires brazed on the outside. It 
was found advantageous to attach these 
copper leads to two pins of an ordinary 
four-pin valve base which was joined to 
the glass by a bakelite cement such as is 
used by valve manufacturers. A small 
hole was made near the pinch seal to 
prevent any rise in pressure inside the 
glass tube during use. It was found that 
providing the element was kept completely 
immersed in the liquid during use and 
allowed to cool somewhat before removing 
from the liquid a reasonable life was 
obtained. 

Experiences with this immersion heater 
led to construction of an _ electrically 
heated distillation apparatus for glass- 
distilled water which has proved very use- 
ful. The still (Fig. 2) was made with 
Hysil glass using a 2-litre flask as the 
boiler. Into the bottom was sealed a 
piece of wide tubing closed at one end, 
into which the heater element fitted 
loosely. This was a 600-watt fire element 
such as is supplied for bowl type fires. 
The feed water was introduced through 
a constant-level device, sealed on to the 
side of the flask, and the water level 
(shown by dotted line in the diagram) 
was arranged to cover the tube carrying 
the heater element. A condenser (not 
shown) was attached to the side arm on 
the neck of the flask. 


Detection of Phenolic Resins 

Test which will differentiate between 
straight and modified phenol resins is 
described in current issue of The Chemist 
Analyst. According to Paul Von Stein, 
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rosin, ester gums, natural or nonpheno|ic 
resins do not interfere as they do not 
give any reaction with the reagents em- 
ployed. 

Small quantity of the resin under jn- 
vestigation is dissolved in carbon te'ra- 
chloride, and a small portion of this s:luy- 
tion is placed on a spot plate. An equal 
volume of a saturated ethereal solution 
of uranium nitrate is added and the s.lu- 
tions are thoroughly mixed. After stand- 
ing for several seconds, a few drops of 
concentrated NH,OH are added. he 
color develops instantaneously if phenolic 
resins are present. Straight phenolic 
resins give deep colored reactions with a 
smooth unbroken appearance, while modi- 
fied resins give colors ranging from yel- 
low to coffee brown with a curdy ap- 
pearance. Nonphenolic resins develop 
pale straw colors. Investigation shows 
that the intensity of the color produced 
is dependent upon the concentration of 
the resin. Listed below are several resins 
with their characteristic colors. 


Bakelite deep reddish brown, smooth 
surface 
Kessler deep reddish brown, smooth 
surface 
Beckacite deep reddish brown, smooth 
surface 
Paranol coffee colored, smooth sur- 
face 
Amberol medium yellow to coffee 
colored, curdy 
Glyptal pale straw 
Continuous Nitric Oxide Test 
Board 
H. Emmons, chief chemist, reports 


that in the manufacturing plant of Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Co. it was found 
necessary to have a nitric oxide test 
board in operation from 8 to 72 hours. 
This was done using the Shaw test board 
with special absorbing tubes. Three 
types of absorbers were selected for this 
work. A Widmer spiral absorber, a com- 
mon glass column filled with glass helices, 
and a modified Shaw absorber. 

The modified Shaw absorber is similar 
to the design of the standard Shaw ab- 
sorber except that the capacity has been 
increased from 20 ml. of solution to 80 ml. 
of solution. This absorber can be used 
for as long as seventy-two hours on a 
gas having a nitric oxide content of from 
0.01 to 0.5 g./MMCF. The higher the 
concentration of nitric oxide, the shorter 
the period that the test can be made. 

The Widmer spiral and column using 
glass helices is used on gas of high nitric 
oxide concentrations. Concentrations 
range from 0.5 to 50 g. of nitric oxide per 
MMCEF. These absorbers are connected 
to the Shaw test board in the following 
manner : 

A two liter aspirator bottle having an 
Elliot seal so as to maintain a constant 
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head, is used to store the absorbing 
reagent which may be either Greiss rea- 
gent or metaphenylene diamine. This 
reservoir is mounted above the test board. 
Connected to the outlet of the bottle is 
an orifice, calibrated to yield 40 ml. of 
solution per hour. This is connected to a 
side arm open tube which is joined by a 
stopper to the absorber. The side arm 
on the tube serves as a gas outlet. On 
the lower end of the absorber, a side arm 
tube having an overflow seal is attached. 
The side arm of this tube is attached to 
the reaction or delay bottle on the Shaw 
test board. A flask is located below the 
overflow seal to collect the reagent pass- 
ing through the absorber. 

These absorbers have been used in this 


plant for over three years with excellent 
results. 


Speeding the “Shake-Out” Step 


If you are tired of shaking out separa- 
tory funnels for hours on end, you might 
try this device. According to the syn- 
ergists, G. M. Horn, K. L. Kaufman, and 
S.G. Mittelstaedt in J. Am. Pharm. Assoc., 
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it will shake relatively large numbers of 
samples in comparatively short time. 

The first of the drawings shows the 
attachment when bolted in position on 
the shaking machine. The second gives 
the dimensions which have been found 
convenient for the accommodation of 250 
ml. separatory funnels. 

The shaking machine here illustrated 
was operated by a single speed motor. 
In order to avoid emulsification of the 
immiscible layers, the shaker was slowed 
simply by an adjustment of the pulley 
controlling the tension of the belt. 


Constant Temperature Bath 


The constant temperature bath appa- 
ratus described in the current issue of 
Eastman Kodak’s Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals is composed of materials com- 
monly found in most. laboratories and is 
said to be fairly simple to assemble. It 
will maintain a temperature constant to 
within about 1° C. over a period of several 
days. , 

Although the ordinary steam valves 
used in the laboratory permit consider- 
able fluctuation in the flow of steam, the 
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usual type of petcock used for water is 
capable of a fairly fine adjustment and 
permits a substantially constant flow over 
considerable periods of time. In the appa- 
ratus illustrated, an excess of steam is 
run from the steam valve (A) into the 
top (C) of the condenser, which is set up 
as a heat interchanger. At the same time 
a closely adjusted stream of water from 
the petcock (B) is circulated through the 
condenser, emerging at (E). The excess 
steam, together with the hot condensate, 
escapes at (D) and may be run directly 
to the drain; or it may be run through a 
second condenser having a separate cool- 
ing system, in order to keep the steam 
out of the air. The constant-temperature 
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water emerging from (E) may be run to 
a vessel with an overflow to serve as a 
bath, as shown in the sketch; or, if it is 
desired to use this warm water in the 
jacket of a condenser or for some similar 
purpose, it may be used directly without 
any necessity for a circulating pump. It 
is well to check the temperature occa- 
sionally, say once a day, and, if necessary, 
to adjust the flow of tap water to com- 
pensate minor variations in the water 
temperature, 

An ordinary glass-bulb condenser, as 
shown in the sketch, is quite suitable for 
maintaining temperatures in the range of 
about 40°-70° C. If temperatures much 
lower than this range are desired, a 
smaller or less efficient condenser would 
be preferable; for much higher tempera- 
tures, or for a greater volume of water, 
a larger or a more efficient condenser, 
such built of metal, would be 
required, With any given condenser, the 
temperature of the bath is inversely de- 
pendent upon the rate of flow of the water. 
An excess of steam emerging from the 
heat interchanger is essential at all times; 
otherwise, the temperature will fluctuate 
to some extent, depending upon the 
amount of steam present. 

This type of constant-temperature bath 
is quite useful when it is desired to heat 
individual reactions to different tempera- 
tures. 
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World Minerals and World Peace, by 
C. K. Leith, J. W. Furness, and Cleona 
Lewis. The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1943; 253 pp., $2.50. 

CURRENT PUBLIC INTEREST 
in “geopolitics” should make this fac- 


tual study of trends in world minerals © 


and their relationship to world peace 
of particular value to those profession- 
ally concerned as well as to the layman. 

The physical, economic and political 
trends are presented by the authors, 
who offer an analysis of the possibili- 
ties of controlling minerals to prevent 
preparation for war in the future. 

It is shown through detailed tables 
that mineral resources are very une- 
qually distributed among the nations, 
both in volume and variety—that no 
nation is fully endowed. Industrial 
self-sufficiency for any nation would 
require that it have free access to min- 
erals in nearly all parts of the world. 

The geopolitical thesis of the study 
is that potential world control is not 
necessarily afforded by control of any 
of the great land masses, but rather 
that it lies in the control of mineral 
resources, wherever they are, backed 
up by control of the air and the sea. 
Because the United States and Great 
Britain control mineral sources far out- 
weighing those of the German-envi- 
sioned World Island, the English- 
speaking nations present a much 
broader and more powerful base for 
world control—both for peace and war. 

Through the text, supported by well 
selected maps and tables, the authors 
trace the growth of world mineral pro- 
duction, “new” minerals for industry 
introduced during the past twenty 
years, the present mineral position of 
nations and of present belligerent 
groups, international control schemes 
such as monopolies and cartels, the 
commercial policies involved in world 
mineral trade, nationalization measures 
taken by certain nations to control 
their mineral sources, etc. 

Looking toward the future, the 
authors see the need for new and more 
drastic measures to avoid international 
friction caused by national needs and 
ambitions. 

The question is raised as to whether 
or not the Atlantic Charter, which 
promises all nations, “great or small, 
victor or vanquished,” equality of 
access to the world’s raw materials, 
will actually provide a solution to the 
problem of proper distribution. The 
Charter implies that equality of access 
is to be accomplished by the removal 
of trade barriers, but the authors point 
out that the antagonisms aroused over 
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trade barriers are not mainly between 
the “have” and “have not” nations. 
The friction has more frequently been 
between producers and 
within a nation, and between all pos- 
sible combinations of producers and 
consumers in all countries, than be- 
tween the “have” and “have not” na- 
tions as such. 

It is concluded from this study that 
the Atlantic Charter foreshadows the 
adoption of a mineral control policy as 
a means of bringing about world peace, 
but does not provide a plan for putting 
it into effect; that any mineral control 
plan that is to be effective involves the 
use of force, but that the Charter calls 
for the abandonment of the use of 
force. While the Atlantic Charter may 
be a step toward a solution of the 
problem, a satisfactory solution is yet 
to be found. 


consumers 


F. N. Williams, 
Production Manager, 
Phosphate Division, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Organic Syntheses, Collective Volume 
II, edited by A. H. Blatt. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., N. Y., 1943; 654 pp., $6.50. 


THIS VOLUME, which contains 
the material appearing in annual Vol- 
umes X-XIX of “Organic Syntheses,” 
is one which should be in every labora- 
tory engaged in synthetic organic re- 
search and which does not have the 
original annual volumes. It includes 
detailed methods of preparation of 288 
organic compounds. The indexing is 
the same as that used in collective 
Volume I. The table of contents and 
the sequence in which the preparations 
appear in the text are in alphabetical 
order. A Reaction Index lists the 
preparations according to the type of 
reaction, and a Compound Index lists 
them according to the group introduced 
by the reaction. A Formula Index and 
a General Index are also included. The 
Chemical Abstracts indexing name is 
given for each compound, for the pur- 
pose of aiding those who wish to pur- 
sue the literature further. The notes 
accompanying each preparation are 
especially valuable. 

Whenever a compound can be pur- 
chased for $5 or less per kilogram, its 
preparation has been marked with an 
asterisk. Actually, there are only six 
such compounds out of a total of 288, 
so that the value of this feature is more 
or less academic. It is our opinion, 
however, that at least 30% of the com- 
pounds are available from Eastman 
Kodak Company, or, perhaps, from 
some other commercial source, at 
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prices in excess of $5 per kilogran 
It would be of greater value to tl 
majority of research laboratories if t] 
source and the approximate price 
any compounds that are available 
any price were given. 

Another suggestion is that the po 
sible recovery of excess starting m: 
terials; unreacted products, or by 
products should be given where avai 
able, along with the yield of th 
principal reaction product. This woul 
be of commercial advantage, partici 
larly where the starting materials ar 
expensive. 

The value of the volume for an 
one engaged in organic synthesis 
beyond question. It should save man 
hours otherwise spent in searching th 
literature or in laboratory experime: 
tation. 

Albert F. Guitera 
Research Director, 
Foster D. Snell, In 


Government Publications 


“Contact potential in electrostatic separa- 
tion,” by Foster Fraas and Oliver C. Ralston. 
Describes apparatus that separates particles of 
minerals electrostatically after charging by 
intimate contact or horizontal vibrating plates. 
Separations included benzoic acid-pre-treated 
ulexite-bentonite on plates of CuS and celluloid, 
HeF>2-pretreated gypsum-siliceous gangue on cel- 
luloid, brucite-calcite on magnesium and phos- 
yee gre a quartz on aluminum. R. I. 3667. 
3ureau of Mines. 


_“Extinguishing magnesium fires with hard 
pitch derived from coal tar,” by H. R. Brown, 
Irving Hartmann, and John Nagy. Describes 
small-scale magnesium fire and other laboratory 
tests; classifies extinguishing material; describes 
large-scale tests with pitch on factory-type fires, 
tests of pitch on magnesium incendiary bombs, 
and characteristics and sources of pitch suitable 
for extinguishing magnesium fires, and gives 
list of producers of pitch. R. I. 3672. Bureau 
of Mines. 


“Puerto Rico Experiment Station, 1940 Re- 
port.” Includes investigations of vanilla pro- 
duction, drug plants, coffee, essential-oils, bamboo 
propagation, insecticidal plants, sugarcane, 
biological-control and entomological activities, 
chemical and agricultural engineering. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Synthetic Rubber. Its production from 
petroleum, coal, and other materials. By W. C. 
Holliman. I. C. 7242. 


Annual Report of the Tobacco Institute of 
Puerto Rico__for fiscal years of 1939 to 1941. 
Points out those problems besetting the local 
tobacco industry for which the Tobacco Institute 
cannot offer an adequate solution. By Carlos 
Esteva, Jr. Published by Tobacco Institute. 


“Help Wanted.” Sound film presenting basic 
first-aid information in graphic form. In 16- 
millimeter sound and runs 31 minutes. Portrays 
typical mishaps causing bleeding wounds, shock, 
burns, asphyxiation, fractures; and other injuries 
and methods of treating them. Graphic Services 
Section. 


“Aluminum: Mine to Metal” and ‘Alu- 
minum: Fabricating Processes’ are two motion 
pictures in 16-millimeter sound produced to 
facilitate the training of war workers and tech- 
nical personnel of the armed forces. 


Storage of Coal. Pointers on the storage of 
coal. Revised and expanded edition of Informa- 
He Circular 7211. By J. F. Barkley. I. C. 
7235. 


Monazite Sand, only commercial source of 
cerium, other rare-earth metals and thorium. 
I. C. 7233 by Lawrence G. Houk. 


Thermoelectric Tester for Checking the 
Composition of Metals. R. I, 3690 by B. A. 
Rogers, K. Wentzel, J. P. Riott, and R. B. 
Corbett. 


(Turn to page 110) 
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A527. Absenteeism. Guide for plant 
I abor-Management Production Com- 
mittees contains ways of dealing with 
absenteeism as part of the war pro- 
diction drive. War Production Board. 


A528. Adhesives for can and bot- 
tle labeling, carton and case sealing, 
and wrapping are catalogued with 
descriptions in folder. Paisley Prod- 
ucts, Ine. 


A529. Battelle Memorial Institute 
has issued its 1941-1942 supplement 
of books, publications, and patents 
describing the results of research done 
at the Institute. This list is intended 
to supplement the list of publications 
and patents for the years 1929 to 1940 


which was published in 1941. Battelle 
Memorial Institute. 
A530. Carbon Blacks. How vari- 


ous carbon blacks behave in natural, 
synthetic and reclaim rubber stocks is 
subject of new report. With tables 
and charts, the physical properties and 
general behavior of four grades of 
channel black in typical formulations 
of natural rubber, Buna S, Reclaim, 
and Neoprene are briefly summarized. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 

A531. Chemicals, Industrial 
Pharmaceuticals are listed and 
scribed in booklet. R. W. 
Co., Inc. 

A532. Chlorinated Paraffin. Said 
to be the first printed literature on this 
company’s chlorinated paraffin, Book- 
let 500-14-A describes its stability, vis- 
cosity, solubility, compatibility, stabil- 
ity in presence of pigments, and uses 
—particularly for fireproof, water- 
proof, and mildewproof coatings. 
Tables list the details of both general 
and specific properties. Hercules Pow- 
der Co. 

A533. Coatings to prevent corro- 
sion, that are electrical resistant, and/ 
or abrasion resistant; tank linings; 
and a treatment for metals whereby 
they are colored blue-black are de- 
scribed in booklet. Protective Coat- 
ings, Inc. 

A534. Detergents. Current issue 
of Dyestuffs contains an interesting, 
informal description of the varied ap- 
plications of cleaning agents begin- 
ning with bubble baths and ending 
with vitamins. Also reprints a gen- 
eral discussion on rayon substitutes 
for wool. National Aniline Div., Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 

A535. Esters of Abietic Acid. Gen- 


and 
de- 
Greeff & 


eral properties of Hercolyn and Aba- 
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BOOKLsTS & CATALOGS 


lyn, liquid esters of abietic acid de- 
tailed in 15-page technical bulletin. 
Among the uses to which they may be 
put are in organic coatings, adhesive 
masses, plastic masses, printing inks, 
poftishes, artificial leathers, etc. Tables 
and graphs of the properties of these 
low volatile, solvating liquid resins are 


included. Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 
A536. Fire-Fighting. April issue 
of High. Pressure. describes safety 


methods and use of carbon dioxide for 
fighting fires. Walter Kidde & Co. 


A537. Hydroabietyl Alcohol, its 
chemical and physical properties, and 
its applications to the production of 
protective coatings, adhesive masses, 
plastic masses; and the synthesis of 
resins are reported. Viscosity 
vapor pressure curves 
technical bulletin. 
Co. 

A538. 
raphy 


and 
illustrate this 
Hercules Powder 


Indium. Annotated bibliog- 
of Indium for 1941-1942 lists 
its abstracted articles under occurrence 
and extraction of the element, physical 
properties, qualitative and quantita- 
tive analysis, alloys, chemical proper- 
ties, compounds, properties of com- 
pounds, and miscellaneous informa- 
tion; cost commercial production, uses, 
physicological action, bibliographies, 
bulletins, general references. The In- 
dium Corp. of America. 

A539. “Ion Exchangers for Indus- 
trial Processes” summarizes the _his- 
tory of these exchangers and describes 
the chemistry of their operation. 
Schematic and flow diagrams further 
clarify the details of the process. The 
Permutit Co. 

A540. Koroseal Linings for tanks 
are described and illustrated in Cata- 
log Section 9028. Tables list the 
chemical resistance of Koroseal within 
specified limits of concentrations and 
temperatures to inorganic acids, solu- 
tions of inorganic salts and alkalis, 
plating solutions, and organic materi- 
als. The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

A541. Merck Report, The. April 
issue contains articles on vinyl ether 
for the dental profession, effects of 
temperature changes on biologic proc- 


esses, and women in pharmacy. Merck 
& Co., Inc. 


A542. Photographic Chemicals. 


New descriptive price list of these 
chemicals in 21-page booklet. East- 
man Kodak Co. 

A543. “Polyvinyl Acetate, Solid 
Solution & Emulsion Forms” is de- 





Chemical Industries 


in Bulletin No. 


scribed 
thermoplastic resin is said to adhere 


4-243. This 
to glass, ceramics, metals, wood, 
leather, paper and other surfaces; is 
capable of heat sealing and is stable 
to light and heat. It is non-toxic, 
colorless, odorless, tasteless, insoluble 
in H:O but readily soluble in organic 
solvents. It is being used as a rubber 
latex substitute in adhesive composi- 
tions. It is also compatible with some 
types of nitrocellulose, phenolic resins, 


chlorinated rubber and some natural 
resins. Electrochemical Dept., Du 
Pont Co. 

A544. “Polyvinyl Alcohol for 


Greaseproof and Grease-Resistant Pa- 
pers” is new bulletin, No. 1-1043, de- 
scribing equipment, coating formulas 
and methods of application for grease- 
proof and grease-resistant coatings. 
Polyvinyl alcohol coatings are said to 
be highly resistant to all common oils 
and greases, and they can be applied 
from hot or cold water solutions using 
conventional paper-coating equipment. 
Electrochemicals Department, E. I. du 
Pont & Co., Inc. 

A545. Softeners for Buna S. Re- 
port summarizes tests on Buna §S 
formulations incorporating 5, 10, and 
15 parts of three types of softeners: 
asphaltic, coal tar, and natural tar. 
Data were obtained on the properties 
of plasticizing action, hardness, mo- 
dulus, tensile strength before and af- 
ter ageing, resilience, elongation, tear 
resistance, and abrasion resistance. 
Results are reported in tabular and 
graphic form. Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc. 

A546. Synthetic Rubber. Booklet 
on the five commercial types of syn- 
thetic elastomers traces their develop- 
ments from laboratory beginnings and 
then describes their properties indi- 
vidually. Of especial interest is a 
chart said to be compiled from plant 
and laboratory experience which com- 
pares natural rubber and the five types 
of synthetic rubber as to properties 
important in processing and applica- 
tion. Particularly adapted for the lay- 
man who wishes to understand what 
is a hydrocarbon, substitution, satura- 
tion, polymerization, vulcanization, 
etc. Excellent photographs of rubber 
manufacture and a glossary complete 
this 40-page publication which will 
repay study by technical men in the 
industry as well as students. U. S. 
Rubber Co. 

A547. Varnishes. Suitability of 
Pentalyn resin varnishes for maritime 
finishes is studied in 8-page technical 
booklet. Features include analysis of 
special requirements for maritime var- 
nishes, tests of Pentalyn varnishes 
against Maritime Commission specifi- 
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Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
| would like to receive the following booklets or catalogs. 
Booklets and Catalogs 


cations, and tables of tests in primers 
and paints and of the properties and 
uses of these resins. Hercules Pow- 
der Co. 

A548. Wood Preservation. Book- 
let describes methods of treatment for 
protecting wood from moisture and 
fungi decay. Chart shows methods of 
application and needs for different 
types of preservatives, including water- 
repellent, toxic and toxic water-repel- 
lent solutions. I. F. Laucks, Inc. 

A549. Wood Preservatives that re- 
pel water and act as fungicide or toxi- 
cant upon many wood products are 
reported in 8-page illustrated bulletin. 
Includes chart which lists preservatives, 
method of application, 


1... F..duatiekes; inc. 


primary use, 


dipping time, etc. 


Equipment — Containers 
E915. 


pressed-air-operated tools. 
of industrial posters whose purpose is 
to wage war on leaky hose couplings, 
valves, and other pipe fittings. Illus- 
trate the right and wrong way to mend 
hose, treatment of air hose, and use 
of air that is needed but which should 
not be wasted. Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
E916. Apprentice Training Pro- 
gram of B. F. Goodrich Co. is out- 
lined in a 26-page manual. Topics 
discussed are school’s purpose, method 
of selecting students, administration of 
the program, 


Air Compressors and com- 
New series 


cooperative plant with 
local board of education, ratio of ap- 
prentices to journeymen and length of 
time required in each of the courses. 

E917. Coating and Roofing Ma- 
terials are described and illustrated in 
folders. Paint-Point Corp. 

E918. Coatings. Insl-X, claimed 
to be a 15-minute air drying insulating 
and sealing coat with high dielectric 
strength and resistant to corrosion pro- 
duced by acids, alkalis, petroleum 
products, etc., is described in techni- 
cal booklet. Includes table on specifi- 
cations and_ characteristics, recom- 
mended for bus bars, for wire, tool in- 
sulating, coils, and resister coatings. 
The Insl-X Co., Inc. 


E919. “Coke Oven Plant Construc- 
tion and Development in 1942” a 
new pamphlet, summarizes recent de- 
velopments in field of coke plant con- 
struction, list of improvements in de- 
sign, cites certain new processes and 
gives construction figures for the year. 
Illustrated with photographs and line 
drawings. Engineering and Construc- 
ton Div., Koppers Co. 

E920. Extractors to remove stub 
ends of pipe, nipples, tubes, bolts or 
screws are described and illustrated in 
4-page folder. These extractors are of 
forged steel, with heavy square shank 
followed by a sharply tapered, short 
reverse thread ending in a square 
reaming end. Reps Tool Co., Inc. 

E921. Fluorescent Lighting. Cata- 
log No. 400 illustrates and explains 
features of these fluorescent fixtures. 
Tables gives details that help in select- 
ing equipment for a particular situation. 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 

E922. Heaters, Storage Water of 
the horizontal and vertical types with 
U-tube heating elements are described 
in Bulletin No. 35-75C. Tables list de- 
tails of construction, standard sizes, 
capacities and dimensions, etc. Illus- 
trated with photographs and schematic 
diagrams. American District Steam 
Co. 

E923. Indicating and Recording 
Controllers, of the on-off, throttling, 
and reset types, are pre- 
40-page bulletin. Ac- 
manufacturer, the ad- 
model is 


automatic 
sented in new 
cording to the 
justable on-off used where 
time lag is small and heat capacity is 
large. Full range throttling model is 
recommended for applications of con- 
siderable process lag or of small heat 
capacities. Where large load changes 
over long periods are encountered, the 
automatic reset should be added. 
C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
E924. Joints, Flexible. 
of remote controls, 
shaft joints, shaft 
hangers, shaft assemblies, hinged 
joints, universal joint covers, shaft 
expansion couplings, operating gears, 


Problems 
universal joints, 
couplings, shaft 
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Street 


engine controls, steering, valve, an! 
ventilation controls are covered in new 
catalog and handbook. Describes two 
new joints, one with positive an| 
effective operating range from 0° 
92° in any one given plane, and the 
other with operating range from () 
to 360° in any plane. Data shee’s 
and blueprints are included. Broo! 
Equipment Corp. 

E925. Manganese Steel Equipmen 
for the chemical process ~ industries, 
used in continuous abrasion machines, 
electric furnaces, electrode holders, 
kilns, pulverizer hammers, etc., are 
described and illustrated in Bulleti; 
No. 543-G. Includes discussion 
“What is Manganese Steel?” Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co. 

E926. Oxy-Acetylene Welding and 
Cutting. Convenient, 20-page pocket- 
size booklet written in easy-to-under- 
stand style contains list of concise do's 
and don’t’s for blowpipe welders and 
other information and suggestions on 
care and maintenance of blowpipes, 


t 


cr 


regulators, and welding and cutting 
accessories. International Acetylene 
Association. 

E927. Rivets that are internally 


threaded and counterbored and which 
can be headed blind are catalogued in 
12-page manual. Contains description 
of Rivnut in standard countersunk and 
flat head types with grip range given, 
instructions for applying rivets, charts 
listing essential data, description of 
tools for applying, tables on typical ulti 
mate strength, strength in double shear, 
torque resistance, thread strength, and 
shear and tension tests. The B. F 
Goodrich Co. 

E928. Stainless Steel Valves are 
briefly described in April quarterly of 
Electromet Review. Electro Metal- 
lurgical Co., Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 

E929. Steel Data. Technical Data 
Card No. 107-B lists standard specifi- 
cations for seamless and welded tubes 
and pipes, including specification num- 
bers, materials covered, .and_ sizes. 
Technical Data Card No. 119A com- 
bines the standard steel lists of Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute and Soc. 
of Automotive Engineers, Inc. De- 
scribes basic open-hearth, acid besse- 
mer carbon steels, sulfurized carbon 
steels, open-hearth alloy and electric 
furnace alloy steels. The Babcock & 
Wilcox Tube Co. 

E930. Temperature Control Instru- 
ments are listed in Condensed Catalog 
No. 26200. Describes features of indi- 
cating pyrometers, potentiometer con- 
troliers, resistance thermometer con- 
trollers, capacitrols, limitrols, chrono- 
trols, thermotrols, potentiometers, ther- 
mocouples and lead wire, remote con- 
trollers, and flame-otrols. Wheelco 
Instruments Co. 
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Vitamin B,; Synthesis 
Requires the Use of 
Ethyl Acetone-Oxalate 


Production of Pyridoxin 


Aided by U.S.1. Compound 





A new synthesis of Vitamin B, (pyridoxin) 
that has just been published requires the use 
of ethyl acetone-oxalate (ethyl acetyl-pyruvate 

CH,COCH,COCOOC,H,), a compound 
which offers many interesting possibilities for 
experimental work. 

The ammonium derivative is first prepared 
according to the method of Mumm and Bergell 
[Berichte 45, 3041 (1912) ] and this is then 
combined with cyanoacetamide according to 
the method of Bardhan (Journal of the Chem- 
ical Society, page 2227 (1929) ) to give ethyl 
2-methyl-5-cyano-6-hydroxy-pyridine-4- 
carboxylate. Ammonia in methanol gives the 
amide which is reacted with phosphorus oxy- 
chloride to give 2-methyl]-4, 5-dicyano-6- 
hydroxy-pyridine. By means of nitric acid, the 
3-nitro derivative is obtained which is reacted 
with phosphorus pentachloride to give 2- 
methyl-3-nitro-4, 5-dicyano-6-chloro-pyridine. 
Hydrogen reduction converts the 3-nitro com- 
pound to the 3-amino from which is obtained, 
by reacting hydrochloric acid in methanol, 2- 
methyl-3-amino-4,5-diaminomethy]-pyridine- 
trihydrochloride. Sodium nitrite with hydro- 
chloric acid gives the hydrochloride of Vita- 
min B,. 

Sample quantities of ethyl sodium acetone- 
oxalate may be obtained by writing U.S.I. 


Emulsifying, Foaming Agents 
Produced from Soybean Oil 





A new method for producing emulsifying 
and foaming agents, together with phosphat- 
ides, from soybean oil was described in a 
recent patent. 

The inventor suggests that compounds con- 
taining phosphorous be removed from the soy- 
bean oil by passage through an absorbent 
such as silica gel. The absorbent may then 
be (a) extracted with acetone and evaporated, 
the sterols removed, and the residual oil again 
passed through the absorbent, or (b) the ab- 
sorbent extracted with acetone and then with 
diethyl ether, giving a good grade of phos- 
phatide. The residue is next extracted with 
99-.99.5% ethanol, giving a sterol glucoside, 
and the remainder extracted with 20-70% eth- 
anol to produce a foaming agent soluble in 
dilute aqueous alkali and precipitated by 
aqueous hydrochloric acid or aqueous sul- 
furic acid. Phosphatide-rich material (an oil- 
free viscous liquid soluble in diethyl ether, 
ethanol and acetone and insoluble in water- 
ethanol) is obtained from this last step by 
evaporating the water-ethanol extract to quar- 
ter bulk and skimming off the floating gum. 


Ethyl Chloride Recovery 


According to a new method recently pat- 
ented, ethyl chloride can be recovered from 
the eutectic mixture of ethyl chloride-butane 
obtained in the manufacture of tetraethy! lead 
upon treatment under pressure at —10° to 
30° with an aqueous solution of an alcohol 
such as 70% ethanol. 








Ethyl Formate Used in Seatlieais 
Of Sulfadiazine and Thiamin 


Highly Reactive Ester Produced 


by U.S.I. Employed 


In Condensation Step of Two War-Important Products 


Ethyl formate, a very reactive ester which heretofore has been used chiefly 
in the production of fumigants, is now being employed in substantial quantities 
for the synthesis of thiamin (Vitamin Bi) ‘and sulfadiazine, one of the newer 


sulfa drugs. Both of these produc ts, now 








Reducing Compounds Detected 
Rapidly with Spot Tests 


A test for the rapid detection of reducing 
compounds which can be carried out with 
small amounts of material in the form of spot 
reactions was described in a recent issue of 
“The Chemist Analyst.” 

The following procedure is recommended: 
place one drop of the solution, or several 
granules of the solid substance, in one of the 
cavities of a spot plate and add one drop of 
an approximately 5% solution of phospho- 
molybdic acid in water or ethanol. In the case 
of difficult soluble compounds, a drop of dilute 
sulfuric acid can be added if necessary. In the 
presence of reducing compounds there is 
formed, in proportion to their amount, a blue 
or green coloration. A blank test is required 
only when very small amounts of the reducing 
substance are present. 


New Process Patented for 
Paper, Cloth Coating Material 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.— A patent has 
been awarded to an inventor here for a 
method of preparing paper and cloth coating 
materials from cashew nut shell liquid said 
to produce resistant, infusible and insoluble 
films. A suggested use is for coating paper 
to be used as liners for the caps and covers 
of containers for food, cosmetics and paints. 

A typical coating is prepared by heating 
together about three parts by weight of cashew 
nut shell liquid and one part of hexamethylene 
tetramine to about 250° F. After holding at 
that temperature for about thirty minutes, 
two parts of a fifty per cent solution of an 
organic solvent soluble urea-formaldehyde 
resin in equal parts of butanol and xylol, and 
four parts of a petroleum spirits are added. 











Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 





filling vital war needs, will undoubtedly 
play an increasingly important part in the ad- 
vancement of peacetime medicine. 

The extensive use of thiamin in supplying 
certain body deficiencies is well known and 
its importance is becoming more apparent 
each day.’ It is, for example, an ingredient of 
the concentrated chocolate bars issued to 
soldiers as part of their emergency rations. 

Sulfadiazine, while exhibiting the same 
bacteria- killing action of the other sulfa drugs, 
has been found to cause less reaction than 
some of the others. Tablets of sulfadiazine are 
included in soldiers’ first aid packets, 

Synthesis Is Similar 


The synthesis of thiamin and sulfadiazine 
follows a similar pattern. In the synthesis of 
the pyrimidine part of thiamin, ethyl formate 
is condensed with ethyl beta- ethoxy propio- 
nate. This is a typical Claisen condensation 
with sodium which gives ethyl beta-ethoxy 
sodium formylpropionate. This product on con- 
densation with acetamidine hydrochloride, 
yields 2- methyl -4-hydroxy -5 - ethoxy - methy] - 
pyrimidine. The hydroxy] group in the 4 posi- 
tion is converted to the chloride by phosphor- 
us oxychloride, and finally into the amino 
group by ammonia in alcohol. After replace- 
ment of the ethoxy group with bromine by 
action of hydrobromic acid, the pyrimidine 
part is condensed with the thiazole part to give 
thiamin. 

The synthesis of sulfadiazine actually re- 
quires another U.S.I. product, ethyl acetate, 
as well as ethyl formate. The first step here 
again involves a Claisen condensation. The 
ethyl formate is condensed with ethyl acetate 
in the presence of sodium ethoxide to produce 
ethyl sodium formylacetate. The remainder of 
this synthesis consists of condensing the ethy] 
sodium formylacetate with guanidine to the 
hydroxypyrimidine, which is then treated with 
phosphorus oxychloride and hydrogen in or- 
der to substitute hydrogen for the hydroxy] 
group. In the last step, the pyrimidine is 

(Continued on next page) 


me Re 


Thiamin and sulfadiazine, which are being synthesized with U.S.1.'s ethyl formate, guard the health 
of soldiers at the front. Shown at left are emergency field rations for the Army, included among 
which is a concentrated chocolate bar (Ration D) containing thiamin. At right is a front line first 
aid station where sulfadiazine is administered to prevent infection. 
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Ethyl Formate Uses 


(Continued from preceding page) 


combined with sulfanilyl chloride to give 2- 
sulfanilamido-pyridine (sulfadiazine). 

These uses of ethyl formate again show the 
diversified applications for such organic chem- 
icals, and the typical reactions in which they 
are used. The impetus of war needs is result- 
ing in many new synthetic chemicals, espe- 
cially for medicinal purposes. As illustrated 
here, the Claisen condensation reaction is 
extremely important in many of these syn- 
theses. U.S.I. has had years of experience with 
this reaction in the production of ethyl aceto- 
acetate and ethyl sodium oxalacetate. This 
company is undertaking the development of 
other chemicals for similar syntheses which 
will undoubtedly find a role in the manufac- 
ture of hormones, amino acids, vitamins, insec- 
ticides and new chemo-therapeutics. U.S.I.’s 
technical staff will collaborate with any organ- 
ization whose products call for intermediates 
obtained by the Claisen type reaction. 


Describe Method for Making 
Air-Drying Ink Vehicle 


DOVER, Del. — A patent has been awarded 
to a company here for a non-oily air-drying 
vehicle to be used in the formulation of vitri- 
fiable inks that is claimed to offef many ad- 
vantages over oil vehicles. 

The following mixture is recommended: 


Copaiba resin 

Venice turpentine 

Molasses 

Dammar (crystal dammar varnish) 

Dibuty! phthalate 

The vehicle is prepared by mixing together 
and stirring slow'y the copaiba resin, Venice 
turpentine and dibutyl phthalate. To this mix- 
ture is added the molasses and dammar. The 
powdered solids are then added and mixed to 
produce a finished ink or color. 


New Formula Devised 
For Topical Anesthetic 


The following formula has been suggested 
for a topical anesthetic: 

Benzocaine 

Oil of peppermint 

Phenol crystals 

Ethylene glycol, q.a. 

The inventor suggests that the benzocaine, 
oil of peppermint and phenol crystals be 
mixed in a flask and heated until the benzo- 
caine dissolves, and sufficient ethylene glycol 
be added to make 50 cc. 
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Butanol, Glycerine Mixture 
Declared Best Soap Solvent 


A mixture of 56% of glycerine and 44% of 
butanol was found to be the most effective 
solvent for soap, following recent tests in 
which the solubility of sodium stearate was 
determined at 25° C. in various mixtures of 
ethylene glycol with different monohydric alco- 
hols; of butanol with different glycols and 
glycerine; of chloroform with glycols, and of 
acetone with ethylene glycol. 

It was discovered that for the same glycol, 
the percentage of different alcohols required 
to produce maximum solubility is between 
40 and 45, except for methanol which was 
60%. For a single solvent or mixture to be a 
good soap solvent, the experimenters say it 
must have two adjacent hydroxy groups and a 
hydrocarbon-dissolving portion. 


Purification Advised for Use 
Of Fibrous Sodium Pectate 


Recently developed as a substitute for agar 
in bacteriological gels, fibrous sodium pectate 
is claimed to be more satisfactory for such use 
when purified. To achieve purification, it is 
suggested that the material be suspended in 
60% ethanol and pH adjusted to 7.5. The 
pectate is then filtered and dried in a vacuum 
at 60° C. 


Transparent Sheet Materials 
Made With Aid of Acetone 


A new method has been patented for the 
manufacture of transparent or translucent 
sheet materials. An open-work fabric — wire 
netting, woven-wire fabric, knitted or leno 
fabric of organic derivatives of cellulose —- is 
wetted with a mobile, volatile liquid such as 
acetone. It is then treated with a dope com- 
patible with acetone and containing a lacquer 
base. The solvent is removed by evaporation 
and the product calendered. 


Chloroformic Esters Used 


To Treat Cellulosic Fabrics 


A process for permanently imparting water 
repellency to cellulosic fabrics was recently 
patented which comprises reacting a chloro- 
formic ester of ten carbon atoms or more 
with hexamethylenetetramine directly on the 
fabric in the presence of heat and an inert 
solvent. A number of chloroformic esters have 
been produced by U.S.I. 
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Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.I. 


An organic alkyl peroxide is offered for use as 
catalytic agent in one or two phase polymeriz 
tions, as an oxidation agent for laboratory us« 
as a drying accelerator, and as a bleaching 
agent. Described as comparatively stable, it 
standardized at concentration of % to 60% wit? 
more than 10% available oxygen. (No. 710) 


us 
A grinding, mixing or pounding mill has been 
developed for relatively small or moderate size 
batches of wet or dry material. No. 711) 


US 
A photoelectric gloss meter has been developed 
for measuring the reflecting ability of a finished 
surface in terms of per cent of an arbitrary stand 
ard such as a mirror. It consists of a galvancmeter 
with connection switches and adjustin 
and a photoelectric search unit. 


ee | 
Deodorant olls are offered which the maker says 
can be readily mixed with formaldehyde and 
water in proved proportions. It is claimed that 
deodorants so made will kill all tobacco, cook- 
ing, theatre and tavern odors. (No. 713) 


US| 
A line of paints for machinery and building ir 
teriors is offered that can be applied by brush 
or spray on wood, brick, plaster and metal sur 
faces. Included are a mill white flat, a mill white 
gloss enamel, commercial interior gloss and 
semi-gloss enamel, commercial interior flat, dado 
enamel, machine enamel, a primer, an undercoat 
and a thinner. (No. 714) 

USI 


Direct current resistance decades have been de- 

veloped with ranges of 0.9 to 999,999 ohms total! 

and accuracy of plus or minus 1% and 0.1% re- 

spectively. Switches are described as having self- 

cleaning, multi-bladed phosphor bronze sprin 

wipers. No. 715 
8.4 


Tempered glass tubing is offered which is said to 
be suitable for handling all types of corrosive 
fluids except hydrofluoric acid and strong, hot 
caustic soda solution. (No. 716) 


8 | 
A strainer for handiing highly viscous liquids or 
liquids that are solid at room temperatures has 
been announced. Maximum operating pressure is 
50 psi at temperature of 600°F. The bottom and 
sides are og ees enclosed in a steam jacket 
suitable for 125 pounds pressure. (No. 717) 


ee 
Two water and stain-repellent materials are 
available to treat clothes by dipping after wash- 
ing or dry cleaning. One is an emulsion that is 
diluted with water, the other a solvent PP, e 
°. 





controls 
No. 712) 


US. 

Skin-protecting creams are offered which are de 
scribed as_non-clogging, non-toxic, and non- 
irritating. One is recommended for protection 
against skin absorption of paints, lacquers, tars, 
resins, glues, graphite and other materials. The 
second is insoluble in cutting oils or soluble oil 
emulsions. It is said to afford protection against 
strong or dilute acids and alkalis, metallic salts, 
dyes and coal tar distillates. (No. 71 


IAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ETHERS 


OTHER PRODUCTS 
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EWS OF THE MONTO 


Aleohol Subsidies Extended 


DSC to make up difference be- 
tween 48¢ ceiling and producers’ 
cost-plus. Little effect on avail- 
ability seen. 


With Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
discontinuance of subsidized wheat the 
first of this month, OPA, WPB and 
Defense Supplies Corporation have taken 
joint action to extend alcohol subsidies to 
all producers in order to keep selling 
prices within the OPA ceiling of 48 cents 
a gallon. Wheat was formerly available 
to distillers through CCC at $1.10 a 
bushel. At the open market price of 
about $1.65 a bushel, it will raise alcohol 
costs such that subsidy payments may run 
as high as 50 cents a gallon. According 
to government officials, DSC has insisted 
that WPB restrict use of this alcohol to 
essential needs, but under terms of M-30 
virtually all industrial users except the 
perfume and cosmetic trade can obtain 
alcohol upon WPB certification of 
essentiality. 

Subsidy payments under the new ar- 
rangement are based on a formula which 
includes costs and a scale of fixed profit 
margins which decreases with increased 
volume. A profit of 4 cents per gallon ts 
allowed on the first 750,000 gallons pro- 
duced in any one quarter, 3 cents for the 
next 750,000 gallons, and 2 cents for all 
above that. Since October, 1942, con- 
verted beverage distilleries had been per- 
mitted to sell to DSC under a cost-plus 
formula which allowed a profit of 4 cents 
a gallon, but they are now included under 
the new formula. 

According to the OPA announcement: 

“Under the plan, WPB will allocate for 
purchase by the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration all alcohol produced from grain 


by industrial alcohol plants in addition to 
that presently being purchased by DSC 
from converted distilleries. DSC will 
purchase the alcohol from industrial alco- 
hol plants at prices which will assure the 
producers a fixed profit over actual pro- 
duction costs. 

“DSC will then resell to the industrial 
plants at the present base ceiling price of 
48 cents per gallon that portion of the 
alcohol which WPB determines is neces- 
sary for essential commercial requirements. 
DSC sales of alcohol to Government 
plants and agencies will be made at prices 
based on its average costs of acquisition 
of all alcohol.” 


It is estimated that the cost of subsidy 
payments will approximate $8,000,000 an- 
nually, although OPA claims that this 
will save alcohol users about $16,000,000 
a year by assuring continuance of the 
48-cent ceiling. 


The cost-plus pricing formula that will 
be used by OPA to determine individual 
payments to producers is based substan- 
tially on the replaced formula that had 
been used for converted beverage distil- 
leries. Aside from the profit margin scale 
mentioned above, it differs only in that a 
fixed allowance of 3 cents per gallon is 


made for selling and general and admin- - 


istrative expenses, and in that it is based 
on actual costs during the current quar- 
terly period rather than costs of the 
preceding quarter. 

Studies made by OPA show that the 
average profit on industrial alcohol was 
approximately 2 cents a gallon during the 
pre-war years 1936 to 1939 and that the 
weighted average expense for selling and 
administration was about 2% cents a gal- 
lon during 1941. 





Alien Property Disposal 


According to a release from OWI, 
three methods of sale are provided for 
vested enemy properties held by Alien 
Property Custodian Office. 


Properties valued at less than $10,000 
ordinarily may be sold at either public or 
private sale; larger business properties 
will be disposed of through public sales, 
ordinarily through the method of sealed, 
competitive bids; some properties will be 
disposed of in government-regulated se- 
curities markets. General Order 26 an- 
ticipates that many properties will be sold 
to other departments or agencies’ of the 
United States Government, or at their 
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request, under regulations fully protecting 
the interests of the United States. 

Real Estate will be disposed of through 
recognized brokers, while perishable or 
expendable commodities ordinarily will be 
sold privately at prevailing market prices. 
As yet no properties are up for sale. 
Each public sale will be advertised at 
least 15 days im advance in a newspaper 
on general circulation in the place where 
the property is located and in trade 
papers and other appropriate publications. 

Another announcement liberalized terms 
for issuance of licenses under patents 
seized from enemy owners. Beginning 
August 1, 1943, the fee for obtaining a 
license to use enemy owned patents held 


Chemical Industries 


by APC will be a flat $15 for each 
patent. Hitherto, licenses have been is- 
sued for a fee of $50 for a single patent 
plus $5 for each related patent included in 
the same license. 

The new arrangement will make it 
easier for small manufacturers to put 
single patents promptly to work. It also 
will more equitably compensate the APC 
for work involved in searching out con- 
tractual agreements that already exist on 
specific patents. Main effect of the 
change will be to streamline procedures 
necessary to put seized patents to work 
in American industry. In the past con- 
siderable time has had to be devoted to 
determining whether several patents cov- 
ered by a single application were in a 
‘related’ field. Under the new system the 
class similarity of patents covered by an 
application will not have to be considered. 


Potash Ban Lifted 

An increased supply of potash, import- 
ant fertilizer ingredient, to help meet 
war-time demands for agricultural and 
manufacturing purposes, was assured by 
Secretary of the Interior in the issuance 
of an order lifting an 8-year-old limita- 
tion on the development of new sources 
of the mineral. Restrictions against the 
granting of potash development leases 
were placed in 1935 to maintain the in- 
dustry in the face of importations from 
abroad. 

Recently, investigations by a special de- 
partmental committee showed that the 
market situation which led to the issuance 
of the original order does not now exist, 
since practically no potash now is im- 
ported. At the same time, the current 
production now maintained from deposits 
in New Mexico, California, and Utah is 
inadequate to meet augmented demands, 
with the result that no reserve capacity 
is available to care for any emergency 
conditions. 

Because of this situation, Secretary 
Ickes has revoked the original restrictive 
order and authorized the issuance of addi- 
tional prospecting permits and leases for 
new potash development on the public 
domain when consistent with sound con- 
servation policies and prevailing market 
conditions. 


General Aniline Gets New Board 

Third board of directors since control 
of General Aniline and Film Corp. was 
taken in hand by Federal authorities more 
than a year ago, was elected at an 
adjourned meeting of stockholders. 

The new board includes Neal Dow 
Becker, president of Intertype Corp.; 
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George W. Burpee, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Export Airlines; Colvin 
3rown, general manager, Quigley Pub- 
lishing Co.; William F. Carey, Commis- 
sioner of Sanitation of New York City; 
Robert F. Carr, president, Dearborn 
Chemical Co.; William H. Coverdale of 
Coverdale & Colpitts, engineers. 

Also Herbert R. Gallagher, former 
president, Consolidated Oil Co.; John D. 
Hertz, partner in Lehman Brothers; Mat- 
thew J. Hickey Jr., vice president, General 
Dyestuffs Corp.; William F,. Humphrey, 
president, Tide Water Associated Oil Co.; 
Col. Louis Johnson, president, General 
Dyestuffs Corp.; Thomas O’Hara, presi- 
dent, Colonial Ice Co.; Dr. E. C. Williams, 
vice president, research and development, 
General Aniline and Film Corp.; A. N. 
Williams, president, Western Union Tel- 
egraph Co., and Dr. R. E. Wilson, presi- 
dent, Pan American 
Transport Co. 

Election of the new board, with 97 per 
cent of the company’s shares vested in 
Leo T. Crowley as Alien Property Cus- 
todian, brought with it the resignation of 
Robert E. McConnell, president and chair- 
man of the second all-American board of 
directors to be placed in charge of the 
former German-controlled property. 


Petroleum and 


Container Survey 


At the request of War Production 
Board the Department of Commerce has 
undertaken a comprehensive survey of 
container manufacture and use, as the 
shortage of materials is causing serious 
problems in the packaging and shipment 
of commodities. 

The survey will cover metal, glass plas- 
tic, and paper containers, closures (caps, 
etc.), shipping cartons, wooden barrels, 
steel drums, wooden boxes, collapsible 
tubes, and other containers in common 
use. Inquiries will be sent to some 3,000 
container manufacturers, in order to ob- 
tain necessary information on packaging 
uses, raw materials, productive capacity, 
and other important factors, as well as on 
products for which different types of con- 
tainers are used, and other pertinent facts. 

Information obtained will be used as the 
basis for formulating policies. Present 
lack of data makes it difficult to determine 
the most efficient use of materials avail- 
able or to ease the problems arising from 
restrictive orders—such as the recent tin 
can order of WPB which has caused con- 
siderable disturbance in the 
concerned, 


industries 


Quinine Research 


Quinine and its importance to the Allies 
in fighting malaria on widespread fronts 
today led to special grants to three Amer- 
ican universities and a research institute 
to undertake special investigations of the 
drug and other alkaloids of cinchona, 
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Cornell University Medical College and 
New York University, both of New York; 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, O., 
are the four institutions granted special 
funds by Cinchona Products Institute to 
carry on exhaustive tests. Two research 
fellowships for accredited workers in 
cinchona alkaloids also were announced 
by the Institute. 


Titanium Companies Indicted 

Federal grand jury has indicted the 
National Lead Co. and a subsidiary, the 
Titan Co., Inc., as well as E. I. du Pont 
& Co. and four individuals, on charges of 
participating in a world-wide conspiracy 
to control the production and marketing 
of titanium compounds. Violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act was alleged. 

Tom C, Clark, assistant attorney gen- 
eral in charge of the Department of 
Justice’s anti-trust division, said the in- 
dictment was a major blow against world 
cartels. Cartels, he declared, were in 
effect ‘private economic supergovern- 
ments, ruling over whole segments of our 
economy.” He denounced pre-war agree- 
ments among international industrial con- 
cerns as having a hampering effect on 
present war work here. 

F. W. Rockwell, president of National 
Lead, took a bluntly opposite view in a 


statement that he issued following r tury 
of the indictment. The practices om. 
plained of, he said, generally were vi wed 
as legal and proper at the time that they 
were inaugurated, and some of the con. 
tracts concerned dated back to 1920, 

Named as co-conspirators but no: de- 
fendants were virtually all the la- ves 
foreign chemical companies of the w orld. 
including Germany’s I. G. Farbenindu trie, 
Great Britain’s Imperial Chemical I: dus- 
tries, Ltd.; Italy’s Montecatini and Ja an’s 
Kokusan Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha. 

To support the monopoly here, the 
Government averred, the cartel employed 
patent agreements. This interchange, it 
was said, included an arrangement for the 
transfer of the respective patents of Nat- 
ional Lead and Titangesellschaft between 
the two concerns, to preclude the seizure 
of such patents as property of alien en- 
emies in the event of war between tl 
country and Germany. 


Mg Production Increases 


Output of crude magnesite, a mineral 
used in making magnesium metal and 
other products essential to the war pro- 
gram, established a new record in 1942, 
increasing 33% in quantity over 1941, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines, U. S. 
Department of the Interior. The produc- 
tion of magnesium compounds from mag- 





Twenty-Five Years with R. W. Greeff & Co. 


Robert H. de Greeff, president of R. W. Greeff & Co. (left) making presentation 
of gold clock to Ira Vandewater, Vice-President (right) in celebration of his 


twenty-fifth anniversary with the company. 


Later in the evening, Mr. Ira 


Vandewater was the guest of honor at a cocktail party and dinner at the Pille- 
ment Suite in the Waldorf Astoria attended by all of the employees of R. W. 


Greeff & Co. 
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nes te, brucite, dolomite, sea water, well 
brines, and lake brines also increased in 
1942 compared with 1941. Such com- 
pounds, principally the oxide, chloride, 
carbonate, and sulfate of magnesium have 
a uumber of industrial applications, in- 
cluding use in refractories, in making 
magnesium metal, magnesia insulation for 
boiler pipes, and medicinals. Dead-burned 
dolomite, employed chiefly as a steel-fur- 
nace refractory, increased 15% in quantity 
output in 1942 compared with 1941, setting 
a new record which reflects the intense 
activity of steel furnaces throughout the 
year. 


Sulfite Liquor Processed for 
Alcohol 


Successful production of alcohol for 
synthetic rubber and explosives from sul- 
fite liquor, formerly a waste by-product in 
manufacture of newsprint and _ other 
papers, was announced June 17 by Ontario 
Paper Co., a subsidiary of The Chicago 
Tribune. 

Keen government interest has been 
whetted over the possibilities of the new 
alcohol project by forecasts that other 
alcohol sources may decline as food and 
petroleum shortages become more acute. 


Company officials said that this source 
of alcohol might be tapped as a supple- 
mental automobile fuel in addition to its 
other wartime uses. 


Scientists estimate that if all the sulfite 
liquor now dumped in lakes and streams 
by woodpulp mills in United States and 
Canada were utilized, the annual yield 
would be some 86,000,000 gallons of alco- 
hol, or enough for 94,600 long tons of 
synthetic rubber, or the equivalent of 
36,766,000 bushels of corn or wheat. 

The government’s alcohol program is 
using 10,000,000 bushels of grain monthly, 
while additional production comes from 
petroleum. 

Processing sulfite liquor alcohol con- 
sists, briefly, of fermenting and then dis- 
tilling the traces of natural sugars that 
are washed from the wood in the course 
of making sulfite pulp. 

By this treatment, experts say, alcohol 
to the potential volume of 4,000,000,000 
gallons a year could be reclaimed from 
sawdust and other logging mill wastes 
without felling an additional tree. 


Gas Technology 


“Gas Technology Review,” published by 
Institute of Gas Technology, made its 
first public appearance early in July. 
Its purpose, as expressed in the introduc- 
tion, is to review the current literature 
and patents (American and foreign) on 
all aspects of gas technology. By saving 
time for readers the new publication seeks 
ielp them “derive more benefit from 
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Dr. J. J. Pyle- has been appointed 
chemist in charge of the General 
Electric Company’s plastic laboratories, 
succeeding Dr. G. Frank D’Alelio, who 
has resigned, it was announced re- 
cently. Dr. Pyle formerly was group 
leader in charge of research and chem- 
ical development of the company. 


Mr. J. T. Richards, president of Dia- 
mond Alkali Company has announced 
the appointment of Fred W. Fraley as 
vice-president and director of sales. 
Mr. Fraley will be in charge of all sales 
operations, a graduate chemical engi- 
neer, he has been with Diamond Alkali 
for the past fifteen years. 





other men’s experience and have more 
time to enrich it with their own.” 

The new publication is solely an ab- 
stract journal and is not copyrighted. 
Interested persons may obtain copies from 
Technical Librarian, Institute of Gas 
Technology, 3300 Federal St., Chicago 16, 
Ill. 


Sugar Research 


Sugar Research Foundation, Inc., 99 
Wall Street, was founded June 10 as a 
non-profit organization to conduct re- 
search and distribute factual information 
about sugar in the human diet. Joseph F. 
Abbott, head of American Sugar Refining 
Co., is president of the group. Support is 
from raw sugar producers, cane sugar re- 
fineries and beet sugar processors. 


A comprehensive research and public 
educational program intended to clarify 
the place in the diet of sugar and of foods 
and beverages containing sugar will be 
initiated. New uses also will be aimed 
at by the foundation. 


Natural Gas Pipe Line 


Disclosure July 7 that the Hope Nat- 
ural Gas Co., a subsidiary of Standard Oil 
Co. of N. J., had applied to the Federal 
Power Commission for approval to build 
a 1,100-mile natural gas pipe line from 
the Houghton gas field in Southwestern 
Kansas to its properties in West Virginia 
again highlighted the seriousness of the 
natural gas situation in the Appalachian 


area. 
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There are many important war indus- 
tries in the so-called Appalachian region 
utilizing natural gas from the Appalachian 
pool, but the drain on gas reserves has 
been so heavy in the last few years that 
storage pools are expected to be virtually 
exhausted by next summer. Gas reserves 
in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas are said 
to be plentiful, however. 


Foreign Periodicals 


Microfilms, Inc., of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
recently released their third list of foreign 
periodicals available on microfilm. This 
list is cumulative from the beginning of 
the project to date and lists all the issues 
on hand including thirty-nine new titles. 


Copper Recovery Totals 
197 Million Pounds 


Extent to which WPB’s copper recov- 
ery program is aiding nation’s war indus- 
tries is shown by the fact that to date 
197,000,000 pounds of “idle and excessive” 
copper, both in primary and fabricated 
forms, have been allocated for war use. 

The amount, WPB announced, repre- 
sents two-thirds of the total amount of 
copper thus far reported under the pro- 
gram. Of the remaining 100,000,000 
pounds, approximately 36,000,000 pounds 
consist of assembled products contami- 
nated not suitable for 

Arrangements for the 
the balance are currently 


with materials 


copper scrap. 
movement of 


being made at Copper Recovery Corp. 
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New and Rare Instruments 


of New and 
Rare Instruments has the following re- 
quests and offers: 


Committee on Location 


Instruments Offered 


L. & N. thermionic amplifier 

Ammeters—Whitney and Jewel 

Various balances 

Schmidt & Haensch colorimeter 

Platinum calorimeter 

Weston D. C. electric meters—voltmeters, 
ammeters, galvanometers 

Spindler and Hoyer electroscope 

Two-circle goniometer (to loan for war 
use) 

Microscopes—Bausch & Lomb centrifuge, 
Zeiss binocular, Leitz (suitable for 
photomicrography), Poeller 

Optical wedge pyrometer 

4 L. & N. portable potentiometers 

L. & N. type K potentiometers 

Polarizer and analyzer for microscope 

Abbe refractometer 

R. Fuess reflectometer 

Spectrographs, spectroscopes, spectropho- 
tometers 

Saccharimeters 

Saybolt Universal viscosimeter 


Instruments Requested 
Western electric electrometer 
Flexaform set 
Amsler #4 intergrater 
Micromanipulators 


Information concerning these offers and 
requests for rare instruments that can be 
sold, loaned or leased for essential war 
research work can be obtained from D. H. 
Killeffer, chairman of committee, 60 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Kenvil Blast Kills Man 


One man was killed and three others 
slightly injured June 22 in an explosion 
at the nitroglycerine neutralizing house 
of the Hercules Powder Co. plant in 
Kenvil, N. J. The dead man was identi- 
fied as Foster E. Cramer of Port Morris, 
N. J. The three injured men suffered 
minor cuts from flying glass. 


Coal Strike Effect 


An indication of the extent of the re- 
covery of the steel industry from the 
effects of the coal strike is provided by 
reports placing current operations of U. S. 
Steel Corp., largest producer, at between 
95 and 96% of capacity, comparing with 
between 98 and 99% just before the strike. 
The latter rate is virtually perfect so far 
as sustained steel production by so large 
an organization goes. 

During the worst strike week, the rate 
was slightly below 80%, but production 
shot up to 93% July 3. All figures 
reflect a situation that appeared to have 
been worst in the Pittsburgh area, for 
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less-affected areas helped to support the 
averages during the strike. 


COMPANIES 


Largest Butadiene Unit Opens 


First of four 20,000-ton butadiene units 
at the new Koppers United Co. plant at 
Kobuta, largest in the government’s syn- 
thetic rubber program, is now in prelim- 
inary operation. The 200-acre plant will 
produce butadiene and styrene. The 
other three butadiene units and the styrene 
plant at Kobuta are scheduled to go into 
operation during the summer, with the 
plant in full production by fall. 

The plant is being built by Koppers 
and is owned and being financed by the 
government. The full capacity of the 
plant will be 37,500 net tons of styrene 
and 80,000 net tons of butadiene annually 
—enough to make more than 20,000,000 
average size passenger car tires every 
year if used for that purpose. Styrene 
at Kobuta will be produced by combining 
ethylene with benzene, a chemical obtained 
from coke plants. Butadiene will be man- 
ufactured from ethyl alcohol, a fermented 
and distilled product of wheat, corn or 
molasses. 


Allied Opens Central Research 
Laboratory 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. is estab- 

lishing a new research laboratory at Mor- 

ristown, N. J. which will be headed by 

Dr. Dwight C. Bardwell. Activities at 





the Morristown laboratory will be in : 
dition to the research which is conduc: 
by the several operating divisions a | 
subsidiaries of Allied. While research 
Morristown will be directed initially 
problems of war importance, the 1 
laboratory is part of a long-range p 
gram for the development of new produ 
and processes for peace-time use. 1 
company plans ultimately to erect a la: 
modern research building on property ni 
Morristown acquired for that purpose | 
in 1942. 


Canadian Officers Chosen 

Newly elected officers of Canada’s thr 
chemical organizations are: Dr. R. 
Stratford, Imperial Oil Ltd..—preside 
of Canadian Institute of Chemistr: 
Dr. R. R. McLaughlin, University 
Toronto,—president of Canadian Che: 
ical Ass’n; and Dr. R. S. Jane, Shawi 
igan Chemicals Ltd.,—president of Society 
of Chemical Industry. 


Mathieson Opens Plant 

Production of magnesium metal 
newly erected magnesium-chlorine plant 
in Louisiana has begun, according to an- 
nouncement by Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Inc., the operating company. The plant 
is owned by Defense Plant Corp. and has 
a future capacity of more than 50,000,000 
pounds of magnesium metal a year. The 
design and engineering of this project are 
said to be unique, and it is the only plant 
of its type in operation. 

The principal raw material is dolomitic 
stone, a rock resembling limestone and 





Advance to New Positions 


George A. Benington, below, has 
advanced from vice-president to presi- 
dent of the Mutual Chemical Company 
of America. Dr. Herbert M. Kauf- 
mann, formerly president has been 
elected chairman of the board. 
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W. O. Frohring, newly-elected director 
of American Home Products Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of drugs, foods and 
household products, has been ap- 


pointed special technical consultant to 
the corporation and its subsidiaries. 
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consisting of calcium and magnesium car- 
bonates which is shipped from nearby 
quarries. This ore is calcined, locally 
produced natural gas being used for the 
purpose. The resulting oxides of calcium 
and magnesium are treated with calcium 
chloride, a product of the process by 
which soda ash is made at the parent 
Mathieson plant in Louisiana. The mass 
is then treated with carbon dioxide ob- 
tained from the calcination of the dolo- 
which converts the calcium into 
carbonate, leaving magnesium 
This product, after being con- 


mite, 
insoluble 
chloride. 
centrated, is electrolyzed, forming mag- 
nesium and chlorine. 


Oil Co. Buys Plant 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp. which 
occupies a petroleum products depot and 
distribution center in Elizabeth, N. J. 
under lease, has purchased the property 
from the Texas Co. The property in- 
cludes several acres, storage tanks, proces- 
sing buildings, a barrel plant and 
warehouses and was sold for a reported 


price of $500,000. 


Du Pont Adds Company 

Patterson Screen Co., Towanda, Pa., 
leading manufacturer of X-ray and flu- 
oroscopic screens, has combined with 
E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

The 29-year-old firm will become the 
Division of Du Pont 
Photo Products Dept. Carl V. S. Pat- 
terson, founder and president of the 
Towanda company, will serve as manager 
of the Frederick Reuter 
will be assistant manager. 


Patterson Screen 


new division. 


To Manufacture Adhesive 
Sheeting 

American Products Mfg. Co, New 
Orleans, will go into operation this 
month on the production of all-resin ad- 
hesive sheeting for bonding of veneers 
into plywoods for aircraft and marine use, 
according to Harold A. Levey, president. 
The company formerly manufactured con- 
tinuous transparent packaging materials 
of the cellulose acetate and ethyl cellulose 
types, but was forced to discontinue opera- 
months ago because of 
materials to essential 


tions several 
diversion of 
war uses. 


raw 


Sherwin-Williams Plans Latin 
American Expansion 

Announcement of plans for the con- 
struction of two new paint plants, one in 
Mexico City, Mexico and the other in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, has been made by 
Sherwin-Williams Co. Recently returned 
from a 16,500 mile trip through Central 
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and South America, George A. Martin, 
chairman of board, disclosed that actual 
work on the new projects which are to 
cost approximately $1,000,000 would com- 
mence as soon as construction materials 
are available, probably not before the 
close of the war. Meanwhile, the com- 
pany will continue to operate its plants 
in Havana, Cuba and Aires, 
Argentina. 


Buenos 


Styrene Unit Beats Schedule 


Dow Chemical Co. announced that full- 
scale production has been achieved six 
weeks ahead of schedule in the first unit 
of its new styrene plant at Los Angeles. 
Dow company officials said the new unit 
is producing daily sufficient styrene to 
permit the manufacture of more than 
14,000 automobile tires. 


AleXitE Relocates Office 


AleXitE Engineering Co. of Colorado 
Springs, Col., manufacturers of products 
of refined vermiculite, have moved their 
New York office to 500 Fifth Avenue. 


N. Y. Q. Appoints Executive 
Committee 


On June 11th the board of directors of 
New York Quinine & Chemical Works, 
Inc. created an executive committee who 
will be in full control of the business. 
Members of this committee are: F. J. 
McHugh, Chairman, J. R. Lane, F. G. 
Lipiczky, Paul Mackin, Louis L. Pio, 
F. J. Reid. 


Tour Acquires Laboratories 


Sam Tour announces that the metal- 
lurgical laboratories that were established 
by him during the fourteen years he was 
vice president and chemical and metallur- 
gical engineer in charge of the engineering 
departments of Lucius Pitkin, Inc., will 
be operated in the future as the labora- 
tories of Sam Tour & Co., Inc. 


The organization is maintaining offices 
at 65 Pine Street, N. Y. C., and labora- 
tories at 45 Fulton Street. 


It will take over the work as 
consultants, engineers, metallurgists, metal- 
lographers, radiographers, research devel- 
opment and testing laboratories for clients 
previously served by the discontinued 
departments of Lucius Pitkin, Inc. The 
latter’s offices and laboratories will con- 
tinue at 47 Fulton Street. 


Form Chemical Co. 


Interlake Chem.cal Corp. has been or- 
ganized as a property jointly owned by 
the Interlake Iron Corp. of Chicago and 
the Great Lakes Steel Corp. of Detroit, 
with an authorized capital of $5,000,000. 
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The purpose of the corporation is 
process chemicals recovered from the 
tillation of coal in by-product coke oy 
It has purchased from Interlake Iron 
3-year-old tar distillation plant and a : 
tar, acid and naphthalene plant, now wu 
construction, 


George R. Fink is chairman and L: 
Willard is president of the new comp: 
Earl Doig and J. A. Mitchell are 
presidents and J. R. Alderman is secret 
and treasurer. 


Distributes Chemicals 


Larbig Chemical & Mfg. Co. of Kans. 
City, Mo. has announced its entry inte 
the heavy chemical field, distribut 
chemicals for industry in the midy 
territory. 


TNT Works to Close 


Huge Lake Ontario Ordnance Wor 
in operation 9 months, will stop produc 
tion of TNT July 31 because its produc 
is not needed “due to ever-changing re 
quirements of the armed forces.” 


Expects New Curb for Paint 
Output 


Increasing shortages of solvents will 
probably mean further restrictions in pro- 
duction of protective coatings for civilian 
use, suppliers of raw materials indicated 
June 30 at a meeting of New York Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association in Hotel 
Biltmore. About 75% of the coating in- 
dustry’s production is currently being used 
in war work, it was reported. 


Drying oils were also reported to be 
getting more scarce. In general, however, 
the situation in pigments was said to be 
fairly easy. 

A. R. DeVos, president, said that there 
could be no accurate estimate on future 
supplies of butyl acetate until allocations 
currently under consideration were deter- 
mined. 


Lee Keane of United States Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., predicted that, while ethy! 
alcohol, acetone and other solvents had 
been fairly free thus far, they were due 
to become tighter in the near future be- 
cause of the huge demands of chemical 
warfare, lend-lease, etc. He said there 
was little use at this time in turning to 
substitutes, pointing out that many users 
had already switched to some of the more 
uncommon solvents, only to find that 
these, too, were becoming difficult to 
obtain. 

There are some resins available and the 
supply of soluble nitrocellulose has im- 
proved considerably, it was said, but the 
industry will have to find a way of keep- 
ing some of the ester solvents on the 
market. 
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CHEMICALS, PIGMENTS, 


and 


ANY PRODUCTS THAT REQUIRE 
SIFT-PROOF, MOISTURE-PROOF 
CONTAINERS 


In the present emergency more and 
more manufacturers are finding that 
FULTON Waterproof Bags can replace 
metal drums and wooden containers 
and give entire satisfaction. Further- 
more, that Fulton Waterproof Bags cost 
much less than rigid containers, save 
space, cost in handling, and freight. 


Quick shipments from Atlanta, Georgia, and 
St. Louis, Missouri 


| ges FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 
SAMPLES and PRICES ‘ Pa sii —" Manufacturers since 1870 


Atlanta St. Louis New York New Orleans 
Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City, Kan. 
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Army-Navy “E” Awards 


American Cyanamid Co., 
Plant, Linden, N. J. 

American Potash & Chemical Corp., 
Trona, Cal. 

American Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook 
Plant, Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Atlas Powder Reynolds 
Reynolds, Pa. 

Bermite Powder Co., Saugus, Cal. 

Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Dow Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Cal. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., du 
Pont, Wash. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Okla- 
homa Ordnance Works, Pryor, Okla. 

Ethyl Corp., Baton Rouge, La. 

Ethyl Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Freeport Sulphur Co., Port Sulphur, La. 

Freeport Sulphur Co., Freeport, Texas. 

General Electric Co., Plastics Dept., 
Plant No. 1, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Hercules Powder Co., Hercules, Cal. 

Hercules Powder Co., N. J. Powder 
Co., Belvidere, N. J. 

Hercules Powder Co., Radford Ord- 
nance Works, Radford, Va—Star added 
to “E”’ flag. 

\. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Shearling 
Division, Winchester, N. H. 
Chemical Co., 


Warners 


Co., Plant, 


Monsanto Springfield, 
Mass. 
National Carbon Co., Niagara Falls, 
NX. 
Niagara 
N.Y. 
Ohio-Apex, Inc., Nitro, W. Va. 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 
Bridesburg Plant, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alkali Co., Niagara Falls, 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf 
Plant, Newgulf, Texas—Star added to 
‘sag. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Galveston 


Loading Plant, Galveston, Texas—Star 


added to “E” flag. 


PERSONNEL 


F. D. Snell Additions 


New members of the Rubber and Plas- 
tic Department of Foster D. Snell, Inc. 
are Irving Merdinger, B.S., New York 
University, formerly with U. S. Rubber 
Co.; Madlyn M. Sheldrick, B.S., Brook- 
lyn College; and Asher Wollison, B.S., 
College of the City of New York. Re- 
cently added to the analytical staff was 
Agatina Carbonaro, M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, formerly with Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Graduates Accept Positions 


The following men who received mas- 
ter’s degrees in chemistry at University 
of Kentucky are now employed: Stanley 
Stephenson, Russell Hunt, Wendell Crop- 
per, and Wharton Nelson—Standard Oil 
of Indiana; Joseph Stites—assistantship 
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in chemistry, University of Kentucky; 
Benjamin Stanley—Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Co.; Russell Gilkey—Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co. 


Heads New Laboratory 





Dr. Hugh M. Huffman, formerly of the 
California Institute of Technology has 
been appointed to direct the operations 
of a new laboratory at the Bureau of 
Mines Petroleum Experiment Station 


in Bartlesville, Okla. 





Merker Honored 


Harvey Milton Merker, 
University of Michigan; officer of Detroit 
& Michigan chemical societies; president 
of Orpheus Club, president of Engineering 
Detroit; superintendent of 
manufacturing for Parke, & Co. 
has been awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of from 
Wayne University. 


graduate of 


Society of 
Davis 


Science in chemistry 





Wilmington Vice-President 


Wilmington Chemical Corp., New York, 
has announced that Edmond duPont, 
son of the late Francis I. duPont, has 
been made vice-president, in charge of 
plant operations. He will make his 
headquarters in Wilmington. 
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Director of Permutit 





























Howard L. Tiger, vice-president and 


director of research of the Permutit 
Co., has been made a director of the 
company. 






















DCAT Appoints Dorland 


Ralph E. Dorland, eastern sales man- 
ager of Dow Chemical Co., has been 
appointed representative of the Drug, 
Chemical and Allied Trades Section on 
the parent board of directors to fill the 
unexpired term left vacant by the death 
of Mr. McDonough. 































Lundin Joins Monsanto 


W.. Lundin, formerly with 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., has be- 
come a member of the staff of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. as director of 
safety and plant protection section of 
department of industrial relations. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Pharmaceutical Mfrs. Meet 


American Pharmaceutical Manufactur- 
ers’ Ass’n met in Hot Springs, Va., June 
14-16. Among the addresses given were 
“Pharmaceutical Research Today and 
Tomorrow” by Dr. George D. Beal, 
assistant director, Mellon Institute; “In- 
dustry Problems—War and Post-War 
Period” by Dr. Carle M. Bigelow, Calco 
Chemical Div., American Cyanamid Co.; 
“Raw Material Situation” by Hugh Craig, 
editor, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 





Harry 































































Hoyt Discusses Petroleum 





Dr. Crieg S. Hoyt, chairman of Depart- 
ment of Chemistry of Grove City College 
addressed a meeting of Erie Section, 
ACS, April 30. His paper was entitled 
“The Composition of Fuels for Internal 
Combustion Engines.” 

The steady improvement in the com- 
bustion characteristics of gasoline, stated 
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{\ merica’s greatest victory was the triumph of one man’s faith at Valley 


Forge—a faith in Freedom that conquered cold, hunger and despair. 
Armies could not defeat it. Weary years only strengthened it. And no 


power can break the sword that it forged at Yorktown, tempered at Get- 


tysburg, and bequeathed to the world at Bataan, Midway and Corregidor. 
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OUR NEW AVIATION 
DEPARTMENT 


With a 


to the future 


view 
and the possi- 
bilities of post 
war aviation, we 
have added an 
Aviation De- 
partment to our 
Company, 
which, it is 





planned, will 


Tr. H. CHAMBERLAIN 


vive special ser- 
vices to all branches of the avia- 
tion industry. 

Mr. T. H. Chamberlain, who is 
in charge of the new Department, 
is a veteran in commercial flying, 
field in the 
early 20°s. He has flying experience 


hav ing entered the 


in all parts of the world and as a 
pilot has more than 2500 hours to 
1933 he 
flight to Central Africa, was forced 


his credit. In made a 
down in the sud country of the 
Southern Sudan and walked 150 
miles through bush and swamps to 
the River Nile, later returning to 
repair his machine and fly it out. 
Injured in the hand by a propeller 
he later became Aeronautical Con- 
British 
company and spent two years in 


sultant to a well known 


Portugal on the survey of an air 
line from Lisbon to South Africa. 


DRUMS FOR SALE 


5000. Full size top compres- 
sion lid, metal containers, lae- 
quered on inside and outside, 
capacity 2 gallons (465 cu. ins. ) 
This quantity is increased by 
about 500 weekly. 

For further details apply 

R. H. SCHURR (Partner) 

Solvent Recoy ery Corp. 


P. O. Box 52. Pottstown. Pa. 


NATIONAL # 
150 





Sterling silver American Flange trophy, donated to the U. §. Air Force Aid 


Society Sports Meet, held at Triborough Stadium, N. Y. 


on June 20th, for 


the 1500 meter race. The winner was Gilbert H. Dodds, Boston A. A. This 
trophy will be competed for annually until retired. 


This Poem Seems to be Appropriate in These Days 


If you laugh when others ery, 

Learn to smile when others sigh, 

And always have a twinkling eye 
That’s charity, my brother. 


If you bless when men revile, 

Do kindly acts with kindly smile, 

Help some lame dog o'er the stile 
That’s charity, my brother. 


If you are patient, brave and true, 

And always unto others do 

As you'd have others do to you 
That’s charity, my brother. 


If you keep steadfast, never weak, 

And always words of wisdom speak, 

When smitten, turn the other 
cheek 


That’s charity, my brother. 


If you bring joy where there is 
sorrow, 
And show to man the bright to- 
morrow, 
Always give and never borrow 
That’s charity, my brother. 


If you can love each living thing. 
Hear the message that they bring, 
The flowers, the beasts, the birds 
that sing— 
That's charity, my brother. 


If you can turn grey skies to blue. 
And bring the sunshine pouring 
through, 
Give, as God has given you 
That’s charity, my brother. 


“Wer THREE.” 
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STEAM -DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 


CROSBY NAVAL STORES, INC 
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PINE OILS 
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UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 ALSO 50% K20 


MANURE SALTS 
22% K20 MINIMUM 
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Dr. Hoyt, has been greatly accelerated of 
late by the necessity for gasoline of very 
high octane rating for aeroplanes. The 
isoparaffins with the maximum number of 
side chains have been shown to be among 
the best antiknocks; in fact 2, 2, 4 tri- 
methyl pentane is the particular octane 
chosen as the 100 per cent standard of 
knock rating. The preparation of such 
molecules in commercial quantity from 
the more normal or single 
branched chain hydrocarbons would result 
in a tremendous advance in the design of 
the internal combustion motor. 


common 


important method which is 
being widely developed at present is 
alkylation, either thermal or catalytic. 
This reaction, in which a paraffin is com- 
bined with an olefin, yields a branched 
chain structure of high octane rating. 
The alkylation of ethylene is conducted 
thermally at temperatures above 900° F., 
the adverse equilibrium conditions being 
offset by high pressures. Higher members 
ot the series are usually alkylated cata- 


A most 


lytically at low temperatures using acid 
Acid alkylation is limited to 
isoparaffins, requiring the isomerization of 
any normal paraffins before alkylation. 


catalysts. 


Glasstone on Electrolysis 


Dr. Samuel Glasstone, professor of 
chemistry, University of Oklahoma, ad- 
dressed American 
Chemical Society during the past months 
on “Electrolysis and Some of Its 


several sections of 


, 


Problems.’ 

Silver plated from a silver nitrate bath, 
said Dr. Glasstone, gives a rough mossy 
deposit. The character of the deposit de- 
pends to a large extent upon the pH and 
the composition of the solution. Better 
deposits are obtained through the use of 
addition agents which are adsorbed on the 
surface of the deposited crystals and pre- 
vent further crystal growth away from 
metal. In most cases, it is 
desirable to have growth along the plate 
surface rather than away from it. 


the base 


Another problem in electrochemical 
work is that of overvoltage. Hydrogen 
overvoltage, used most frequently in in- 
dustry, is sometimes defined as the differ- 
ence between the equilibrium potential of 
hydrogen and the actual voltage required 
to cause evolution of gas at the electrode 
(decomposition potential). Metals with 
higher melting points have low hydrogen 
overvoltage, and lower melting metals 
have high hydrogen overvoltage. The re- 
verse is true for oxygen overvoltage. The 
causes of overvoltage are not fully under- 
stood, but it is believed that between the 
initial or ion state and the final or gas 
state, there is some intermediate “slow 
stage” which is responsible for over- 
voltage. The speaker listed five possible 
slow stages: (1) Transfer of H;0+- from 
solution to the electrode layer. (2) Trans- 
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fer of H;O0-++ to the electrode. (3) Neu- 
tralization of the positive charge by an 
electron. (4) Combination of H atoms to 
form hydrogen molecules. (5) Formation 
and evolution of gas bubbles. At present, 
the second cause seems to be the most 
plausible explanation. 


Dr. Glasstone went on to discuss a new 
mechanism of electrolytic oxidation and 
some of the phenomena observed in 
aqueous and non-aqueous solutions. 


TAPPI War Conference 


The Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry will sponsor a tech- 
nical service conference for all paper 
manufacturers and paper users engaged 
directly in the war effort at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, September 21-24. This 
will replace the Association’s regular fall 
meeting, 

In the past, the TAPPI fall meetings 
have dealt largely with technical subjects 
that featured the industry in the region 
where the meeting was held. This year 
the meeting is planned as a war conference 
between representatives of the Armed 
Forces and the industry. Members of all 
branches of the paper industry that are 
making products for the Army, Navy or 
other war agencies are invited to attend. 

The Army and Navy will use 20,000 
square feet of exhibit space at the Palmer 
House to show how paper and containers 
are used by these services. 


OBITUARIES 


Samuel T. Blackwood, former presi- 
dent of Philadelphia Wholesale Drug 
Co., died June 10 in his home in Phila- 
delphia. His age was 73. Mr. Black- 
wood was a former director of Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy. 

Harry R. Clark, chief chemist at 
Staten Island plant of U. S. Gypsum 
Co., died June 30 of a heart ailment at 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
& 


AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDE AND 
FUNGICIDE ASSOCIATION, 10th Annual 
Meeting, Essex and Sussex Hotel, Spring 
Lake, N. J. July 22-23. 

CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP, Annual Sum- 
mer Outing, Nordic Hills Country Club. 
August 14. 

SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF THE 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 
Bonnie Briar Country Club, Larchmont, N. Y. 
July 15. 

SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF THE 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 
Forest Hills Field Club, Bloomfield, N. J. 
August 12 

SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF THE 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 
Pomonok Country Club, Flushing, N. 
September 14. 

TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, War- 
time Service Conference, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill, September 21-24. 
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his home in West New Brighton, a:ter 
a brief illness. He was 44 years old. 

Ben Greenberg, 63, vice-presiden of 
Sterling Magnesia Co., died June 2. in 
St. Vincent’s Hospital of comp! -a- 
tions resulting from injuries suffere: ip 
an automobile accident several mon hs 
ago. He made his home in Brenax, 
N:-Y: 

Alfred D. Hammond, manager of 
New York office of Atlas Powder (o, 
with which he was associated for 35 
years, died July 8 in his home in West- 
field, N. Y., after a short lilness. is 
age was 56. 


D 


Thomas J. Laffey, former counsel 
for E. I. du Pont and Atlas Powder 
Co., died in his home June 21 after a 
long illness. He was 69 years old 

James E. MacMurray, founder and 
former chairman of board of Acme 
Steel Co., died July 1 at Pasadena, Cal. 
He was 80 years old. 


Samuel Reid Russell, senior tech- 
nician in explosives department of E. I. 
du Pont Co., who developed methods 
of blasting, particularly for clearing out 
big harbors, was found dead July 8 in 
his room at the Hotel Easton, Pa. His 
age was 63. 


Gustav J. Steigerwald, nationally 
known oil company executive and 
broker, died at his home in Cleveland, 
June 29 after an illness of four months. 
He had been in the oil business for 
45 of his 66 years. He was president 
of Steigerwald Petroleum Co. and Cli- 
max Refining Co. 


Robert Rankin Willgoos, salesman 
for Leatéx Chemical Co., died suddenly 
on July 1, after an illness of several 
months. He was a member of the 
New York section of American Assn. 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


Government Publications 
(Continued from page 98) 


Use of Manganese Alloys for Electrical 
Condenser Plates. Discusses the combination 
of mechanical strength and high vibration-damp- 
ing capacity possessed by a number of these 
alloys, suggesting their use where vibrations 
are undesirable. R. I. 3689 by E. V. Potter 
and Ralph W. Huber. 


Application of Carbon Tetrachloride-Type 
Fire-Extinguisher Liquid to Burning Magne- 
sium Chips and Magnesium Incendiary 
Bombs. The chemical fire-extinguisher industry 
have generally agreed that carbon tetrachloride 
type fire extinguishers should not be used to 
extinguish burning magnesium or thermit-mag- 
nesium incendiary bombs because of violent 
reaction between the extinguisher liquid and_ the 
burning magnesium. If a burning incendiary 
bomb should ignite adjacent materials it, might 
be expedient to use an extinguisher of this type 
to control this secondary fire. R. I. 3686 by 
S. J. Pearce, Leopold Scheflan, H. H. Schrenk, 
G. E. Ferguson, and H. R. Brown. 


Olivine. First used commercially because of 
its refractory properties. Experimental w ork 
now in progress to make it available as a low: 
cost raw material for the production of magne 
sium metal. I. C. 7239 by G. Richards Gwinn. 


List of Respiratory Protective Devices Ap- 
proved by Bureau of Mines. Includes oxygen 
breathing apparatus, gas masks, supplied-air 
respirators, and dispersoid respirators. I. ©. 
7237 by H. H. Schrenk. 
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FORMALDEHYDE 


Manufactured by 
Our Associated Company 


KAY FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


West Haverstraw, New York 
TANK CARS BARRELS DRUMS 
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MATT C | FAN 


@ HIGH TEMPERATURES 


@ PRECISION-BALANCED . HIGH EFFICIENCY 
All-welded, high volume fans of engi- - QUIET AT ALL SPEEDS 
neered design. Ideal for exceptional _ EASY TO INSTALL 


performance under difficult operating 

conditions. Smooth-running, quiet and . RUGGEDLY BUILT 
very efficient at all speeds. 22 models; 

standard and alloy steel. Belt-drive. - RESISTS CORROSION 


: , 
Yes, you can depend on Hunt's Potassium eveseas enee ease 16 eaneet 
Ferricyanide to produce sharper lines, stronger Ovens and Furnaces of all types; for heat- 7 alr COOLED BEARINGS 


treating, core-baking, etc. 


contrasts and greater accuracy in making blue Chemical Dryers and acid fumes. . EASILY INSULATED 


prints. And all this adds up to greater economy pone _= aoe ei aiden esammaneione 
° ° 1 ° emica s, as for cyaniding. 
because the fine quality of Hunt S Potassium Heat Exchangers. Also for exhausting, blow- . TEMPS. TO 1600° F. 


Ferricyanide enables you to get more dupli- — ee 
cates from a single master drawing Lz #16 VALUABLE PAGES filled with helpful fan 


data. Easy-reading charts, tables; how to 
lubricate, tips on care, etc. Fine for handy 
reference. Attractively printed in 2 colors. 


MANUFACTURED BY y DESPATCH 


HUNT CHEMICAL WORKS, i, | eon amma 


er het ‘ . 


271 RUSSELL STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN 78 
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INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 


Steel: Because there is usually a lag 
of several weeks before the shortage 
of pig iron produced by the blast fur- 
naces affects the rate of steel produc- 
tion, the full effect of the May coal 
strikes was not felt until the middle 
and latter part of June. The week of 
June 27 found ingot production down 
to 90.3 per cent of capacity, a three- 
year low. By the second week in July 
it was back to 97 per cent, with pros- 
pects favorable for an additional mod- 
erate advance provided the coal situa- 
tion continues to improve. 
unofficial estimates have 
been made placing the loss of steel 
production due to the coal strike at 
anywhere from 150,000 to 190,000 net 
tons. One method of arriving at an 
approximation is to contrast the out- 
put in June with that in April, since 
the months have the same number of 
working days and are fairly close 
together. The difference this year 
amounted to a decline of 347,000 tons. 
3ased on years immediately previous, a 
seasonal decline of around 100,000 tons 
from April to June appears normal and 
may be 


Various 


attributed to fatigue of men 
and equipment at the end of long win- 
ter and spring production at high speed, 
the effects of the first heat 
and other recurring factors. 


waves, 
Allowing 


generously for such effects this year, 
the loss of steel tonnage from “other” 
causes seems to exceed 200,000 tons, 
and the coal strike is the only fact on 
record to explain this shrinkage. 


Commodities: Registering a much. 


less than usual seasonal decline, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of 
commodity prices decreased 0.9 per 
cent during June but was 4.6 per cent 
above last year for the first week in 
July. Farm products were the chief 
factor in the increase, the price average 
for this group having advanced 20 per 
cent from a year ago. The only other 
group showing an unusual increase was 
“raw materials,” which went from 99.9 
to 114.0 in the course of the year. 
Chemicals and allied products were un- 
changed during the month and were 
3 per cent higher than last year. 


Business Barometers: Construction 
volume for the first six months of the 
year was down 65 per cent, reflecting 
completion of the greater part of the 
military and industrial construction 
program for war purposes. 

Chain store sales rose 7.0 per cent 
in June, the apparel group leading the 
advance with a gain of 27.0 per cent. 
Drug, grocery and variety. chains 
showed good increases over the corre- 
sponding 1942 month. 

Carloadings were up 31.4 per cent 
for the month but only 13.1 per cent 


over a year ago. The biggest factor 
in the current increase was resumpt on 
of coal shipments. Grain loadings « ‘so 
showed a small gain. 

Index of department store s. les 
dropped from 137 to 117 over he 
month, reflecting usual slackening up 
of buying at this season, but c m- 
parison with the same month last car 
showed a 39 per cent increase. 

Average daily bank clearings de- 
creased from $1,543,872 in May to 
$1,433,780 in June, but were still 23 
per cent above last year. 

Retail prices in May were 88 per 
cent over the 1942 month and were 
37.6 per cent higher than in August 
1939, immediately preceding the ocut- 
break of war in Europe. 

Miscellaneous: A woodpulp deficit 
of 1,000,000 tons this year and an addi- 
tional decline of as much as 40 per 
cent in some regions in 1944 as a result 
of the pulpwood shortage have been 
forecast by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. 

Although construction volume con- 
tinues to increase in synthetic rubber, 
nonferrous metals and 100-octane gaso- 
line industries, war construction as a 
whole is expected to continue its down- 
ward trend and to drop more steeply 
in the third and fourth quarters of this 
year, according to WPB. 











AROPLAZ—alkyds 


60 East 42nd Street 





“S & W” ESTER GUM-—all types 
CONGO GUM —raw, fused and esterified 


RESINS ARE IMPORTANT IN THE WAR EFFORT, therefore our 
research and production have been successfully directed toward this end 
and are geared to keep pace with the dynamic requirements. 


“S & W” Resins are going to war—in the finishes which are used for camouflage and 
protective coatings, which, for proper and prolonged performance, protect communications 
and automotive equipment, planes, raincoat cloth, shells, ships, tanks, tent canvas, wire 
and hundreds of other implements of combat. “S & W” modern manufacturing proce- 
dures are, at every stage, subjected to rigid controls to insure efficiency and safeguard 


quality to meet exacting Government Specifications for composition and performance. 


THE COMPLETE RESIN LINE 


AROFENE-—pure phenolics 
AROCHEM—modified types 


NATURAL RESINS—all standard grades 


STROOCK & WITTENBERG 


Division of U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN DISTILLED OILS 


Bring i the 
=Aragrance of the Pine a teeadl 


Pure Oils Distilled Especially for us. 


OIL OF WHITE CEDAR 
OIL OF CEDAR LEAF AMERICAN PURE 


Exceptionally Fine Quality 


OIL OF BALSAM FIR AMERICAN a reas 
OIL OF PINE NEEDLES AMERICAN 


OIL OF JUNIPER LEAVES AMERICAN G44ce - McCool PU LVERIZER 
(Juniperus Cummunis) f ¢ 

They come to you as they come from the still in the state of absolute Grinds any laboratory sample to 150 mesh - 
purity. Samples will convince you of the added value to be had from one pass. Gyratory motion insures long disc life. 
these Pure Quality Oils. Construction prevents grease contamination of 
Requests for samples on your firm’s letterhead will be promptly answered. samples. Easy, positive self-locking adjustment. 
Anti-friction bearings. Chamber housing, rotating 

and fixed discs always aligned. No gears—quiet- 

eee er and without vibration. Easily cleaned. Only 


a 
two H.P. motor required. 
—Fcomalics- focibicien Send for i Illustrated Folder 


CANADIAN 


644 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ikem 
9S. Clinton St., Chicago 1019 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. SAN FRANCISCO => 


NEW YORK CITY 


Supply Co. 
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CHEMICAL SPECIALTY 


COMPANY NEWS 
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Synthetic Perfumes 


George B. Bradshaw, assistant manager 
of Du Pont Co.’s Fine Chemicals Divi- 
sion, recently described “some synthetic 
perfumes perfected by Du Pont.” He 
told, for example, of “Astrotone” syn- 
thetic musk, equivalent to the active 
ingredient derived from the Tibetan musk 
deer, basic of all “classical” perfumes. 
This the chemist produces from fatty oils 
derived from plants or animals. Other 
musk-like odors come from coal tar. 

“The ancient art of perfume making has 
undergone extraordinary changes because 
of new materials made possible by modern 
science,” said Mr. Bradshaw. “The per- 
fume of today is a skillful blend of the 
natural and the synthetic. 

“‘Skatole’ is a chemical duplication of 
civet, another ‘classical’ perfume base, 
while ‘Indole’ matches jasmine and is 
regarded as the sine qua non of excep- 
tional perfumes.” 

As attractive in every way as their 
natural counterparts, except in name, are 
isobornyl acetate and terpinyl propionate. 
They practically replace pine needle and 
rosemary oils and are often used instead 
of lavender. This pair is made from 
turpentine, being by-products of Du Pont’s 
development of synthetic camphor. 

Only a short time ago it took nearly 
twenty-five tons of violets to make a 
single ounce of the natural oil. Today 
the violet odor is produced synthetically. 
Until recently a ton of roses was needed 
to obtain ten ounces of the natural oil. 
Now this odor is produced in the 
laboratory. 

Lilac, available to everyone, could not 
be produced, irrespective of labor and 
costs, until it was made by synthesis, for 
no satisfactory means has ever been found 
of extracting the natural oil. Moreover, 
there is no known natural extract so 
sweet or so peculiarly powerful in odor 
as synthetic lilac. Similarly, there was 
no lily-of-the-valley perfume until it was 
produced synthetically. 

Anisic aldehyde supplies a hawthorne 
odor and is a satisfactory substitute for 
lilac. Dimethoxybenzene possesses a mim- 
osa-like scent. Cinnamic aldehyde replaces 
oil of cassia from China with its cinnamon 
aroma, 


Glycerin-containing 
Face Cream Gel 
While preparations of this type may not 
be as genera ly in demand as others more 
commonly used, they may nevertheless be 


of interest, 


especially because of their 
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good emollient effect. The following 
formulation might be recommended: 


ASE toa te 8 recta See ae 20 
MGV COLIN Hi5.0 ids ao ree Gs oie ee 44 
PVN ORE co sed tAl arts Si aerate toe 540 


Perfume to suit taste. 


The gelatin is first dissolved in somewhat 
more than half the quantity of water and 
during cooling the glycerin, perfume oil, 
and the rest of the water are added. The 
gelatin used for this purpose should be of 
highest quality, white, and free from odor. 
Heating the gelatin solution insures sta- 
bility but despite this fact, the addition of 
a preservative would be recommended. In 
place of gelatin, tragacanth or methyl 
cellulose could of course be used. 


Red Mite Control 


Use of the new “dinitro inse¢ticides” 
for red mite control on apple foliage 
promises, according to Dow Chemical Co., 
improved crops. An extensive report on 
the new insecticides, produced by Dow 
for use either as a spray or dust under 
the trade designations “DN-111” and 
“DN Dust D-4,” was contained in a recent 
bulletin of the New York State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

“Thorough applications of either form,” 
says the Bulletin, “result in killing prac- 
tically all of the hatched stages and many 
of the eggs. Apparently this dinitro com- 





Boyle Appoints Covert 
Ross S. Covert, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of A. S. Boyle Co. and Miday 
Chemical Co., has been elected a vice- 
president of the A. S. Boyle Co. 


Covert is former owner of Antrol 


Laboratories which was acquired by 
Products 


American Home 


1940. 


Corp. in 
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pound possesses considerable residual »{ 
fect with the result that many yo ng 
mites that hatch from untreated ; 
and those from eggs that did not rec ye 
lethal amounts of the toxicant, are k 
as they move about.” This killing 
quently takes place some days after 
application. 


he 


Cleans Spark Plug Shells 

New method for cleaning aircraft sp irk 
plug shells, using Turco Type X and 
Turco De-scaler as the chemical c m- 
pounds, removes oil, grease, lead and 
carbon deposits and is said to leave the 
spark plug shells chemically clean. |\c- 
cording to the manufacturer, drag-out 
losses per gross of shells, using the Turco 
method, are about .06 gallons of solution 
or .03 pounds of Turco Type X. Under 
the old cleaning methods, losses were 1(0 
times greater, or about 3 pounds of ni- 
trates per gross of shells. 


Insecticides 

M. W. Stone, U. S. Dep’t of Agricul- 
ture, describes in J. Econ. Entomology 
the use of dichlorethyl ether for killing 
wireworm. This chemical was tried 
against wireworms infesting rows of 
sugar beet, and it was found that 81-100 
per cent of the insects were killed by a 
solution of 0.2-1.2 oz. of dichlorethyl ether 
per 100 gallons of water, applied to the 
soil at the rate of 4-6 gallons of solution 
per foot of sugar-beet row. Another 
valuable insecticide, which happens to 
have fungicidal properties as well because 
of its copper content, is basic copper ar- 
senate, which was first developed for this 
purpose in 1939. Field tests show that it 
is efficacious against many pests, and can 
be used without damage to plants such as 
cotton, potato, beans, soya beans, tomatoes 
and cranberries. Methyl bromide is gain- 
ing favour as an insecticidal fumigant, 
and when used to kill beetles infesting 
loaded refrigerator cars on railways, it 
achieves mortality rates of 100 per cent. 
Heber C. Donohoe and G. H. Gaddis, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, describe 
its utilization, and state that for refriger- 
ator cars an effective dose is either 5 |b. 
per car at 70° F. or 4 Ib. at 80° F. 


Breck Obtains New Quarters 

John H. Breck, Inc., manufacturing 
chemists, has announced the opening of 
its new home at 115 Dwight St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Hollingshead Appoints Davis 
George F. Davis will assume com- 
plete supervision of offices and ware- 
houses of Industrial Division, R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp., in New York and 
Camden. Davis recently was namec 
sales manager of the company’s Na- 
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HERE IS THE 
EASY 
WAY 
TO 
DO IT 


SYVTRON 


“Adjustable Power” 


ELECTRIC VIBRATORS 


on those troublesome “constipated” bins and hop- 
pers to keep their contents agitated and free-flowing. 


*Vibra-Flow” 


VIBRATING FEEDERS 


under those bins and hoppers to regulate their dis- 
charge by rheostat control of rate of flow. 
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Illustrated and described in Catalog No. 435 


SYNTRON CO., 420 Lexington Ave., Homer City, Pa. 

















Controlled Production 
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POMASS LOW 
CHILO RAE 


Quality of International's Potassium Chlorate and size uniformity 










are assured by the purity of the raw material obtained from 
International's own mines in New Mexico and by laboratory 
control of all stages of production and manufacture. Shipped 
from International’s new chemical plant near Cincinnati. 


Your inquiry will be handled promptly 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices * 20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago 













CHEMICALS * PHOSPHATE * POTASH * FERTILIZER 











AVAILABLE WITHOUT PRIORITIES 


FILTRABLEND-S 





READY-MADE BASE 
FOR SOLUBLE OILS 





570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PETROLEUM SPECIALTIES, INC. 
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ON THE LAND; ON-THE SEA, -AND INTHE AIR... 











Ask BERK for... 


@ PRIME VIRGIN MERCURY 

@ REDISTILLED MERCURY 

@ CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 

@ WILSON’S MIXTURE BLUE 

@ MERCURY OXIDES (Yellow and Red) 
@ MERCURIC IODIDE RED 

@ MERCURIC NITRATE 

@ PHENYL MERCURY COMPOUNDS 
@ WHITE PRECIPITATE 

@ MERCURY CYANIDE 

@ CALOMEL 


Wood Ridge Manufacturing Division /( le ~ 


WBERK': 


“NEW JERSEY GG 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Summary of War Regulations 





Abrasives—Unfused or  levigated 
alumina excluded from provisions of 
order controlling supply of manufac- 
tured crude abrasives and abrasive 
Order M-319 amended. 


grain. 


Aniline—End use certificates and 
standard allocation Forms WPB-2945 
and WPB-2947 required for use in 
allocation. 





Anti-Freeze—New containers of less 
than 5-gallon capacity prohibited from 
packaging any anti-freeze other than 
glycol. Order L-307, June 26. 


Burlap Bags—Packing of petroleum 
waxes and stearic acid permitted in 
new burlap bags. Order M-221 
amended. 





Butyl Alcohol—Adjustable pricing 
permitted on deliveries of butyl alco- 
hol by producers. MPR 37, Am. 5, 
July 1. 


Caffeine and Theobromine—Delivery 
of not more than 2 pounds to any per- 
son in any month exempted from WPB 
authorization requirements, as is also 
delivery of any amount for compound- 
ing into medicinal preparations. Or- 
der M-222, amended July 6. 


Calcium Carbide—Necessity elimi- 
nated for certification of delivery of not 
more than 10 tons of calcium carbide 
per month. Order M-190 amended. 


Casein—Producers’ ceiling prices for 
industrial casein increased by 3c per 
pound. MPR 289, Am. 16, June 20. 


Casein—Suppliers required to file 
separate PD-601 forms with WPB for 
proposed deliveries to each type of cus- 
tomer. Order M-307 amended. 


Cellulose Plastics—Cellulose ester 
flake and cellulose plastics placed under 
allocation control effective July 1. Or- 
ders M-326 and M-326a, June 9. 


Chlorate Chemicals—Allocation 
changed from a monthly to a quarterly 
Form PD-602 to be used by 
producers and distributors in apply- 
ing for requirements. Order M-171 
amended June 7. 


basis. 


Chlorinated Paraffin—No longer un- 
Order M-189 revoked. 





der allocation. 
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Defluorinated Phosphate—Temporary 
price ceiling of $34.25 per ton f.o.b. 
producer’s plant established pending 
processing cost study by O.P.A,, 
GMPR Sup. Reg. 14, Am. 186, June 23. 


Dyestuffs and Pigments—Restric- 
tions on sale and use extended to cover 
all but four specific dyes. Quotas set 
up on use of dyestuffs retroactive to 
July 1. Order M-103 amended. 





Ethyl Acetate—Placed under alloca- 
tion control effective June 12. Order 
M-327, June 9. 


Ethyl Acetate—Use of ethyl acetate 
or isopropyl acetate permitted by per- 
sons, other than producers or distribu- 
tors, who owned the chemicals on June 
12, 1943, without specific WPB auth- 
orization. Order M-327 amended. 


Ethylene Glycol—Current market 
price of 9c per pound established by 
O.P.A. as maximum price for pro- 
ducers sales. 


Gas Cylinders—A preference rating 
for MRO supplies may not be used to 
obtain a gas cylinder from a manufac- 
turer, regardless of whether the user 
carries gas cylinders as operating sup- 
plies or as capital equipment. Order 
M-233, Interpretation 1. 


Glass Containers—Four-month quota 
placed on number of new glass con- 
tainers which users may accept or have 
set aside for account for packing cer- 
tain specified chemicals. Order L-103B, 
July 1. 


Glycol—Order controlling allocation 
of ethylene glycol, propylene glycol, 
diethylene glycol, triethylene glycol 
and mixed glycol simplified to reduce 
paper work for the industry and WPB. 
Order M-215 amended. 


Glycol Ethers—Placed under alloca- 


tion control effective July 1. Order 
M-336, June 22. 
Isopropyl Acetate—Placed under 


allocation control effective June 12. 
Order M-327, June 8. 


Lauric Acid Oils—Order discon- 
tinued which restricted use of coconut, 
babassu, palm kernel and other oils 
with high lauric acid content. Control 
now exercised under F.D.O. 46. Order 
M-60-a revoked June 24. 
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Pigments—Red lead and orange min 
eral color pigments exempted from 


color pigments regulation. Con‘ro] 
will be exercised under GMPR pend- 
ing issuance of separate order by 
O.P.A. RMPR 180, Am. 1, effective 
as of May 14. 


Potash—Specific price ceiling {or 
sales by domestic producers estab. 
lished at GMPR levels prevalent “e 
1937. Prices for sales of imported 
potash to fertilizer manufacturers 
rolled back to prices fixed for potash 
produced in the United States. MPR 
404, June 18. 





Potash—Ban on development of 
new sources lifted by order of th 
Secretary of the Interior, permitting 
issuance of additional prospecting per- 
mits and potash development leas: 


Rosin—Stabilized rosin prohibited 
for use in manufacture or preparation 


of soap. Order M-335. 


Rotenone Insecticides—Restrictions 
on agricultural use and distribution 
eliminated from M-133, the function 
being taken over by the War Food 
Administration under F.D.O. 13, Or- 
der M-133. 


Sodium Phosphate—Placed under 
allocation control effective July 1. Or- 
der M-334. 


Sulfamic Acid—Acid and derivatives 
no longer under allocation. Order M- 
242 revoked. 


Synthetic Resins—Simplified pricing 
methods for manufacturers of 19 classes 
of synthetic resins and plastic materi- 
als established at levels generally re- 
flecting March 1942 prices under 
GMPR. MPR 406, June 22 (replaces 
GMPR for these products). 


Tapioca—Use of tapioca flour re- 
stricted in the paper, textile, food and 
adhesives industry. Order M-333. 


Triple Superphosphate—On sales to 
government agencies, addition author- 
ized of $1.00 per short ton to the $1.00 
which manufacturers may charge for 
bagging the product. GMPR _ Sup. 
Reg. 14, Am. 187, June 28. 


Urea and Melamine Aldehyde Resins 
—Placed under allocation control effec- 
tive July 1. Order M-331. 


Zinc—Metal Reserve Company is 
the only buyer permitted to acquire 
zinc without allocation. Order M-ll 
amended. 
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UNPOLYMERIZED y 


VINYL ACETATE ‘ 


(STABILIZED) 


eHo—c7? ] 
Sey 


(MANN ITOL) 
Reagent grade 





Purity 99.5% Boiling Range 71.8° to 78° C. 


Vinyl Acetate can be polymerized to form 
resins with exceptional bonding qualities for 
wood, glass, metal and fiber. Among the 
many present uses for these resins are the 
manufacture of laminated airplane propellers, 
waterproof finishes for Army raincoats, cable 
insulation, camouflage paint, airplane coat- 


ings, safety glass and water-repellent hospital 
sheeting. 


Available for prompt 
delivery — 

+. standard packa 

ite of 1-250 lbs. 


a qq) gc 


Containers: 


410-Ib. drums; 62,500-lb. tank ears 


S SN BRB. SSS 





For further information write to: 








‘ ie — 
B. L. LEMKE C 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION KE COMPANY 


Fine and Rare Chemicals + Pharmaceuticals « Organic Specialties 
4702 Pine Ave. 248-250 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
; Telephone: WA\ker 5-9870 
Warehous 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Cable Addtes LEMORTEX. All Codes 


es. 2-6-8 BEACH STREET, N.Y.C. 








URERS” 
"THE ORIGINAL SYNTHETIC SOLVENT MANUFACT 


——t VEARS OF 
a SERVICE 


Gta 


ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL H. H. ROSENTHAL CO. 


25 EAST 26TH STREET 


READILY AVAILABLE Cable address: Rodrug 


ins, arti- 
Recommended for lacquers, resins, 


: BEACON 
ficial leather, laminating varnishes, and 


NEW YORK 
Tel. Ashland 4-7500 











Direet Source of Supply 


for 
ol is on allocation and 


farniebed. SODIUM STEARATE 
ee, SODIUM OLEATE 


U.S.P. — Tech. — Powdered — Paste 


ZINC STEARATE 


applications. 


Isopropyl alcoh 


necessary forms 


STANDARD ALCOHOL oe. —THE BEACON COMPANY— 
26 BROADW - 


97 Bickford Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HEMICAL production remained 

at a high level at mid-year al- 
though difficulties in other industries 
such as the coal strike, and mis- 
imanagement of the food situation, both 
had unfavorable influences upon chem- 
icals. The Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex of industrial production for May re- 
mained at the April figure of 203 per 
cent of the 1935-1939 average, rising 
munitions output serving to offset declines 
in coal and other civilian production. 

That the Government is greatly con- 
cerned over the war production program 
was evident at the start of July. The 
production goal has been set at a figure 
of $68,000,000,000 for 1943, and leaders 
in Washington fear it may fall short by 
$5,000,000,000. A complaint that the 
production of equipment for the armed 
forces is lagging badly came from Un- 
dersecretary of War Robert Patterson. 
Warning that the needs of the chemical 
warfare service and other Army branches 
would have to be stepped up was voiced 
by Lieut. General Brehon Somervell, 
Commanding General of the Army Ser- 
vice Forces. 

The War Production Board, therefore, 
through the Labor-Management Council, 
is reported planning improved manage- 
ment-worker relations as one means to 
expand war output. But there are many 
other factors which enter the war pro- 
duction picture. The term, “management- 
worker,’ does not describe production 
principles, for example, as well as “ad- 
ministration-management-worker.” _Pol- 
icies having to do with labor, wages, 
prices and distribution have in some in- 
stances been grievously mishandled. 


Solvents Supplies: The corn sit- 
uation is a case in point. Due to the 
imposition of OPA price ceilings on butyl 
alcohol, butyl acetate and acetone, chem- 
ical solvents manufacturers were not able 
to pay prices prevailing on corn ($1.40 bu. 
and higher), sent to those levels by de- 
mand for feed. Relief measures were 
taken only after the plant of the Corn 
Products Refining Co. at Pekin, Ill. had 
been forced to shut down for lack of raw 
material. Solvents makers, in face of a 
3,677,000,000 bu. supp!y for 1942-1943, 


also were unable to obtain any of the 
huge supplies tied up against loans, or 
compete with the feed buyers for the 
little available in open market. 

Partial ceiling relief was extended to 
the chemical industry late in the month 
when it was permitted to add additional 
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raw material costs to the price maximums 
for butyl alcohol. No action was taken 
with regard to acetone, the bulk of which 
is being produced synthetically through 
the isopropyl-acetone process. While the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
hung in the balance on the subsidies issue 
in Congress, its operations were ignored 
by another Federal agency, the War Food 
Administration, which set about requisi- 
tioning corn stocks held at 96 mid-Western 
terminal elevators. 


EthylUateohol users meanwhile are 
assured of supplies of this major solvent 
at no rise in prices, although production 
costs at converted distilleries have risen 
substantially. The alcohol ceilings will 
remain and producers are promised a fixed 
profit over their costs. All this will be 
accomplished through an involved ar- 
rangement whereby the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, under WPB allocations, will 
buy the alcohol outputs of industrial 
alcohol plants, as well as from converted 
beverage plants, processed from higher- 
priced wheat in most cases. DSC will 
then sell the alcohol to industries at the 
ceiling of 48c per gallon, and to govern- 
ment plants and agencies at an average 
of DSC acquisition costs. 

The alcohol pricing system is another 
version of government subsidies which 
will have to be paid somewhere and some- 
time, even though the difference between 
costs and prices is paid temporarily by a 
government agency. The great bulk of 
our alcohol production this year, probably 
450,000,000 out of 550,000,000 gallons, will 
be consumed in alcohol-butadiene syn- 
thetic rubber units and smokeless plants; 
hence, at the higher costs. 


Munitions production has expe- 
rienced some notable changes that are 
certain to have an effect upon the supply- 
ing chemical plants. The growing use of 
hexamine in block-busters and other types 
of bombs is easing the burden on am- 
monia-nitric acid production, and _ trini- 
trotoluol capacity is being curtailed. On 
July 31, the Government will suspend 
TNT production entirely at the huge 
Lake Ontario Ordnance Works, operated 
by Chemical Construction Corporation, 
due, the explanation said, “to the ever- 
changing requirements of war.” 
Hexamine demands on the other hand 
must be expected to increase, and keep 
formaldehyde and methanol, its raw ma- 
terials, in a continued tight supply posi- 
tion. Methanol-making facilities, requir- 
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ing hard-to-get compression equ: 
are not easily provided. It is possible 
however, to shift ammonia synthesis proc. 
esses over to methanol, and in th! con. 
nection it is worth noting that the War 
Department finds itself overbuilt «s ty 
ammonia capacity. It is probably over. 
extended also in the matter of smo .cless 


1ent, 


powder. 
This somewhat easier ammonia p. <ition 
should not be without its effect on “itro. 


gen fertilizers. In fact, nitrogen all 
forms is estimated to be 15 per cent 
greater for 1943-1944 than any previous 
supply in this country. During the cal- 
endar year 1942, fertilizer consumption 
was 415,000 tons (in terms of N), and 
in 1941 it set a record at 456,000 tons, 
But the larger supply of fertilizer nitro- 
gen over the next 12 months will be 
chiefly in the form of solutions and am- 
monium nitrate; hence, storage and 
safety problems for the TVA _ product 
offer a problem yet to be worked out. 
The over-all 15 per cent increase in nitro- 
gen supplies also may fall far short of 
needs in view of the heavy crop and 
livestock programs. 


Trends in Rayon: Military require- 
ments of rayon of the high-tenacity type 
continue to increase, and plants equipped 
to produce this specification which enters 
tires will be required to turn out 68,000,000 
Ibs. in addition to the 100,000,000 Ibs. 
being made annually. The WPB does 
not expect that these expanding rayon 
needs for the war machine will cut greatly 
into civilian supplies. Rayon production 
during the first quarter, 160,400,000 Ibs., 


-was 4 per cent greater than the same 


period in 1942, and for the full year 
1943 it is figured that there will be some 
400,000,000 Ibs. of rayon available for 
non-military uses. This latter total, how- 
ever, is not much above the 1939 pre-war 
supply, and it may prove hopeful. The 
nation’s spending power is now much 
greater. 

Military and export needs may take a 
greater portion of the 641,000,000-Ib. 
rayon production, aside from _high- 
tenacity, than figured, and a factor may 
be the constant expansion of women’s 
fighting units. Large retailers already 
are finding it difficult to locate rayon 
goods in some wholesale markets. How- 
ever, such war developments as the rayon 
cord tire should hold out great promise 
to this industry, a large alkali and chem- 
ical consumer, in the post-war period. 

Wool consumption apparently reached 
a peak this spring as far as the apparel 
industry is concerned, attended probably 
by some falling off in the use of chem- 
icals, especially caustic soda, bichromates 
and dyes. Records, however, are being 
set in this industry. Weekly average 
consumption for the July 1942, to April 
1943 was 11,472,000 lbs., and the aggre- 
gate consumption for the period, +93, 
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@ Faced by an increasing scarcity of the 
materials conventionally utilized, manu- 
facturers of soluble oils (soluble cutting 
oils, etc.) are using Petromix No. 8 with 





excellent results. 







@ Petromix No. 8 — base for soluble 
oils — is currently available and ready 





for blending with various types of min- 
eral oils. 


PETROMIX No. 8 


may be the answer to your problem 


WHERE RESULTS COUNT — 
COUNT ON SONNEBORN 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Refiners of White Mineral Oil and Petrolatum ¢ Refineries: Petrolia and Franklin, Pa. 
New York * Chicago * Baltimore * Philadelphia * Los Angeles * Stocks Carried in 








Principal Cities © Southwestern Distributors: Sonneborn Brothers, Dallas, Texas 
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COPPER 
SULPHATE 


FERRIC 
SULPHATE 







Write for Free Literature 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Georgia Lockland, Ohio 














DIRUMIS 


@ Full removable head containers. 
Where added strength and security are 
needed use our “Bolted Ring Seal’’ drum 











supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. 
Suitable for solids and semi-liquids. Consult 
us freely on your packaging problems. @ 


a complete line of light gauge containers 


EASTERN STEEL BARREL CORPORATION 
BOUND CROOK EES NEW JERSEY 























A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


With unusual production and 
delivery facilities, plants in 17 
strategic locations, and offices 
in major cities, Reilly offers 
|! a complete line of coal tar 

bases, acids, oils, chemicals 
\goy-ve TAR: and intermediates. Booklet 
PRODUCTS describing all of these products 


\ Ca, Y will be mailed on your letter- 


head request. 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK . INDIANAPOLIS © CHICAGO 





















































Oldbury 
Electro-Chemical 
Company 







SODIUM CHLORATE 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE 


POTASSIUM PERCHLORATE 










Tue sale and distribution of the 
chemicals listed above are covered by 
General Preference Order M-171. Our 
New York Office will be pleased to advise 
customers regarding the Preference 
Order, and furnish the necessary forms. 

* 
Plant and Main Office: 

Niagara Falls, New York 
New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York City 
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2909 0K) Ibs. Not 
the chemical industry is the recent de- 


without significance to 
velopment of a solvent degreasing proc- 


ess (based upon leather degreasing) em- 


ploying naphtha for grease removal in- 
stead of caustic. Thus far it has been 
applied mostly to short fibers which 


often are not recoverable through alkali- 
cleaning. 


Cellulose and packaging: In- 
stead of the curtailment many had looked 
for, production of cellulosic materials such 
as cellophane will be fully maintained by 
the WPB. continuance of 
cellophane supplies, refined bleached sul- 
fite pulp will even be diverted from such 
essentials as rayon to the transparent 
wrapping material. Two large industrial 
pulp producers have been supplying pulp 
for cellophane manufacture, and one is 
scheduled to close down this month due 
to labor shortages. The diversion of 
rayon pulp as a result may follow. It 
is estimated that as much as 80 per cent 
of cellophane production is used for mil- 
itary packaging. 


To assure 


The remainder is care- 
fully distributed for wrapping food and 
other civilian essentials. 


New Paint Restrictions: The 
materials situation was complicated a bit 
further for many in the protective coatings 
field last month by 
regulation, M-332, 
of the 


a new drying oil 
in which the food needs 
nation also make themselves felt. 
The paint industry is now almost wholly 
dependent upon domestic linseed oil, a sub- 
stantial portion of which will be diverted 
to food. New formulas for paint use now 
restrict the of non-volatile oils for 
mixing pigments and colors to 70 per 
cent by weight, which means that 30 per 
cent must be made up of such things as 
mineral spirits, other hydrocarbons and 
turpentine. 

The are said to have been 
carefully worked out after much study by 
industry committees, have also obtained 
the approval of the many government 
bureaus. At this writing the order as 
issued leaves room for wide interpretation, 
notwithstanding, An earlier Bureau of 
Standards specification, issued May 1, 
provided for one-third raw oil, one-third 
bodied oil, and the remainder volatile 
products and drier. Provision for bodied 
(cooked) linseed oil in this instance was 
made to prevent the paint from running. 


use 


formulas 


Heavy Chemicals: Orders for caus- 
tic soda for war industries, Lend-Lease 
and civilian needs ran into heavy ton- 
nages during June. These 
with ‘insufficient 
production 


demands, 
coupled manpower at 


and shipping centers con- 


tributed to temporary shortages of caustic. 
Brazil is reported to be an active buyer 
of the alkali to supply 


her expanded 
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The 
one time was named 
at the wide range of $2.45 to $2.70 per 
100 lbs. for solid caustic. The difficult 
shipping situation between here and South 
American ports eased somewhat during 
the month. Another heavy movement 
took place in copper sulfate to the 
agricultural trade, weather conditions in 
farm areas explaining the greater need 
for insecticide materials. The acids pro- 
vided more cause for concern last month. 
Demands for acetic were reported in ex- 
cess of production, which led some to look 
for allocations. 

Fertilizer materials were featured by 
smaller allocations of potash, despite in- 
dications that production may set a new 
record for 1943-1944. The movement of 
sulfuric acid to superphosphate makers 
fell off as a seasonal circumstance but 
consumption will undoubtedly run high 
over the rest of the year. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is studying measures 
for the utilization of more spent acid 
from munitions plants in fertilizer com- 
pounds. The production of ammonium 
sulfate by coke ovens during the first 
five months dropped to 317,282 tons, from 
319,995 tons in the same time last year. 


textile, paper and soap industries. 


export market at 


Fine Chemicals: Tartar products, 
citric acid, formaldehyde, santonin, men- 
thol, were all firm and active items, while 
the position of glycerine became less 
stringent. Consumption of glycerine is 
said to have been curtailed well below the 
monthly supply basis, and there were ex- 
pectations that the F.D.A. would allow 
consumers a 60-day supply instead of the 
allowed 30-day supply. Nothing further 
has been done with regard to bringing 
in shipments of North African argols and 
tartrate supplies here continue in a strong 
position. New sources for substantial 
amounts of menthol are also needed to 
take the place of the product formerly 
brought in from Japan and China. 
quantities 
Brazil. 


Smal! 
have been brought in from 
The shutdown of a large corn 
refining plant had no immediate effect on 
supplies of corn starch, corn sugar and 
dextrin for pharmaceutical and other in- 
dustrial use. Antifreeze demands to 
cover next winter’s requirements grew 
more active. It was estimated that over 
45,000,000 gallons of ethyl alcohol, 
methanol and similar products had been 
released for this purpose. The shortage 
in chemical woods used in charcoal and 
wood methanol production meanwhile is 
steadily growing worse. Charcoal in- 
dustry believes that higher ceilings on 
raw wood offer a solution. 


Coal Tar Produets: The coal strike 


with its threatened curtailment of coke 


supplies and byproduct chemical outputs, 


coincided with a rise in demands for 
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_normal heavy consuming industries. 


benzol, pyridine and phenol. Benz 
pears to be moving into the posit’ 1 of 
our No. 1 war chemical, and is 

in expanding volume for synthetic : 
(styrene) and for phenol conversio, to 
supply resins and other synthetic c 


anic 
processes. No serious shortages aye 
developed thus far in coal tar pro ‘ucts 
but shrinkages are likely after the 0 to 
60-day time lag between coal cokin: and 
chemical processing. In Washir :ton, 
where more concern was shown over 
prices, the OPA took steps to impose 
dollars and cents ceilings on coal tar, 
Large shipments of cresylic acid arrived 


from Great Britain for distribution to 
users here by the D.S.C. Pyridine i 
ing taken in increased quantities for s 
drug manufacture. The output of t 
for war purposes was further expa 
by the opening of a unit for nit: 
grade by the Gulf Oil Corporation 
Philadelphia. 


Paint Materials: Steam distilled 
wood turpentine narrowed its wide dis- 
count under the gum product by an ad- 
vance of 5c per gallon, establishing the 
former at a base price of 70c per gallon to 
the dealer, drums extra. Wood rosins were 
steady, but gum rosins firmed up materially 
during the month at Savannah. Gum tur- 
pentine moved into the hands of the Goy- 
ernment through CCC purchases. Pig- 
ments, including lead, zinc and titanium 
oxides, moved in larger volume to con- 
centers during June. Shellac de- 
continued under the control of 
the DSC and very little reached the 
Ceil- 
ing prices were raised 3c on domestic 
casein. This may not prove sufficient to 
bring out more casein from the dairying 
sections, the trade thought, and plans for 
importing larger quantities from Argen- 
tina were discussed. 


suming 


liveries 


Salt Production Up 


As might be expected with intensifica- 
tion of the war, another high record in 
salt production was attained in 1942, ac- 
cording to a report by the Bureau of 
Mines. During 1942, 13,693,284 short tons 
of salt valued at $38,144,234 was pro- 
duced. However, the increase was not 
nearly so great as that of 1941 compared 
with 1940. 

Gains occurred in all three types of 
salt output, the greatest being in_ the 
salt of brine, 9 per cent; while output of 
rock salt gained 7 per cent and evapor- 


ated salt 6 per cent compared with 1941. 
The increase in total salt was 8 per cent. 

Demands of the chemical industry and 
the manufacture of magnesium metal 


caused the largest increases. 

Increased demand was experienced not 
only by the largest producers but also by 
many of the smaller operators who re 
ported active demand throughout the year. 
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BORIC ACID 





Borax Glass - ~- Anhydrous Boric Acid 

Manganese Borate - Ammonium Borate 

Sodium Meta Borate - Potassium Borate 

Paeifie Coast Borax € 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 


Oo. 


Chicago Los Angeles 





S 


REFINING COMPANY, 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY : Refinery: WARREN, PA. 


The Refinery of Controlled Specialization 


HERWOOD 


INC. 





"baw. $. Burke see = 
f A R. Hollywoed 











For Reasonably Frome Delivery 


AMINOACETIC ACID OXYQUINOLIN BENZOATE 
(GLYCOCOLL) OXYQUINOLIN SULPHATE 
CHINIOFON (YATREN) POTASSIUM OXYQUINOLIN 

CHLORBUTANOL SULPHATE 
1\ODOXYQUINOLIN 8-HYDROXYQUINOLIN 
SULPHONIC ACID 8-HYDROXYQUINOLIN- 
ETHYL CYANOACETATE 5-SULPHONIC ACID 
TETRA 1ODO PHENOLPHTHALEIN SODIUM 
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HERE’S HELP 


IN SOLVING YOUR PROBLEMS 
\ of CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


Write for your copy of this 34 page book- 
let which contains a representative list of 
the chemicals supplied to industry by 
this company. It is proving to be an im- 
portant time saver for chemical buyers 
faced with ‘‘Where-to-get-it’”’ problems. 


te HARSHAW CHEMICAL¢e- 


1945 E. 97th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








ESTABLISHED 1880 


Murray Hill 2-3100 


Acetic Acid—Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 

Butyl Alcohol—Butyl Acetate 
Methanol— Methyl Acetone 
Methyl Acetate 


Formaldehyde 


Turpentine 
Rosin 
Benzol 


Toluol 





Wo. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Denatured Alcohol 


Cable: Graylime 
Xylol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 


Magnesium Oxide 
Precipitated Chalk 


Anti-Freeze—Methanol and Alcohol 
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8. Case of the Disputed 
Acknowledgment 


CHEMIST SMITH’S best customer was 
provoked, most warlike, and threatened to 
sue for staggering damages. 

“Come into the office and we'll talk it 
over,” Smith invited. 

“And that we will!” 

“Have a cigar,” Smith offered, as they 
seated themselves. 

“And that I wili, and I’ll have my last 
chemical order delivered and delivered in 
July,” the best customer announced. 

“Perhaps we'd better start at the be- 
ginning of the whole fracas,” Smith sug- 
gested, waiting until the customer’s cigar 
was well alight. 

“A very good idea.” 

“You received our letter stating that we 
could accept no more orders for any kind 
of chemicals for delivery after June of 
this year until further notice,’ Smith 
began. 

“And that I did,” puffing at the cigar. 
“But, because I am, as you say, one of 
your best customers, I sent you an order 
for July delivery, which you acknowl- 
edged, so now I demand delivery of my 
order in July, according to the terms 
thereof,” the customer averred. 

“Quite true, we acknowledged your 
order, but our letter stating that we were 
accepting no orders except for June deliv- 


ery was enclosed with our letter of ac- 
knowledgment, so our acknowledgment 
was in no way an acceptance of your 
order,” Smith pointed out. 

“It was to me,” the customer announced, 
getting to his feet and still puffing on his 
cigar. 

“Do I get my chemicals?” standing in 
the open door. 

“T’m afraid not.” 

“T'll sue, then,” slamming the door. 

Chemist Smith looked at the door and 
laughed, even though threatened with a 
suit by his best customer, for there, stuck 
in the door jamb, was the unsmoked 
remainder of the cigar. 

“That must have been close to your 
nose, but you'll lose your suit just as you 
lost that cigar,” Smith mused, and 
guessed correctly, for the Georgia Court 
of Appeals in the parallel case of Dow 
vs. Moultrie (reported in 173 S.E. 448) 
has ruled that such an acknowledgment 
does not bind the seller. 

“The letter acknowledging an order for 
July delivery when no more orders were 
accepted except for June delivery is not 
an acceptance of the order and does not 
make a binding contract. The letter ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the order and 
stating that ‘we can accept no further 
business on these goods except for June 
delivery,’ since it constitutes a variation 
of the dates of delivery, does not amount 





to an acceptance of the order,” 
reasoning of the Court. 


9. Case of the Warranted 


“THAT seems like a lot of mo: 
put into a mixer,” Chemist 
demurred. 

“Yes, but I warrant that mixer i 
and so, and I'll replace any part f: 
charge that does not come up 
warranty,” the seller announced. 

“T’ll take it on those terms,” 
agreed. He did not pay for it, a 
seller sued in the Minnesota courts. 

“The machine didn’t come up to 
warranty,” Smith pleaded. 

“That’s the first time I ever hea 
it,” the seller retorted, “and if you'd 


fied me I would have replaced or rep 


any defective part.” 


“No—you should have known that you 


own retort was defective without 


notice from us.” 


But the Court ruled in the seller’s jay: 
in the case of Beckett vs. Gridley, 1 


ported in 69 N.W. 622. 


TNT Works to Close 


Huge Lake Ontario Ordnance W: 
in operation 9 months, will stop pr 


tion of TNT July 31 because its pr 
is not needed “due to ever-changin 
quirements of the armed forces.” 
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NEW WRINKLE, Inc. 
strongly recommends the 
use of CONJULIN Drying 
OIL or CONJULIN Fatty 
Acids in all cases where 


°. Wrinkle Finishes 


ce CONJULIN: 


DRYING OIL 





wrinkle finishes are 

required — whether 
oven baked or 
infra-red baked. 


*Trade Mark. Pat. Applied For 









































Ready to Serve — 





Aqua Ammonia 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Calcium Ferrocyanide 
Calcium Chloride 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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AMERI( 


122 EAST 

















BORIC ACID 


MURIATE 
and 
SULPHATE 
of POTASH 


Also: 


REFINED POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 
SODA ASH e SALT CAKE e BROMINE 
AMMONIUM BROMIDE, U. S. P. 
SODIUM BROMIDE, U. S. P. 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE, U. S. P. 
and LITHIUM CONCENTRATES 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


























ZINC STEARATE 
CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


Stocks at 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS DALLAS 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BLDC.9. BUSH TERMINAL BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





LABORATORY Homogenizer 


Saves Time—Gets Better Results! 


© Hundreds of laboratories are saving precious 
experimental time and valuable materials— 
they’re getting perfect emulsification and perma- 
nent suspension—with International Hand Hom- 
ogenizers! Microphotos at right show superiority 


Ss Tees 4 
of homogenization. Above: With Hand 


Homogenizer. 
A sturdily-built item of laboratory equipment Below: With mor- 
; ar and pestle, 
—easily operated and kept clean. Pressure on 
hand lever ejects perfectly emulsified fluid. 
Molded aluminum; height 101 inches. Piston is 
stainless steel. Sti]] immediately available from pre- 
war stock! Only $6.50 complete — order direct or 
from your supply house. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Gulemational HAND 


HOMOGENIZER J 


INTERNATIONAL EMULSIFIERS, INC. 
2403 Surrey Court, Chicago, Ill. 














MARBLEHEAD 


High Calcium 


CHEMICAL LIME 


For Chemical and Industrial Purposes 


Four Forms: Powdered Quick Lime — 
Pebble Lime — Hydrated Lime — Lump Lime 


MARBLEHEAD LIME CO. 


160 N. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 














PENACOL 


RESORCIN 


TECHNICAL U. S. P. 


CATECHOL 


C. P. CRYSTALS RESUBLIMED 
* 


Samples and Prices on request 








PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


PETROLIA a PENNSYLVANIA 
Cable: PENACOL Phone: Bruin, Pa., 2641 
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ORIGINAL 
PRODUCERS OF 


MAGNESIUM 
SALTS 


SEA WATER ~ 
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4 dependable source _ for 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES + OXIDES 


(U.S. P. technical and special grades ) 






































Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 











SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 























WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer - Schuster Company 


G. S. ROBINS & COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 


















































Heavy Chemicals, Coal-Tar Products, Dye-and-Tans:::ffs, 
Petroleum Solvents, Fats and Oils, etc. 






Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacttirers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless othe: wise 
specified. Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as ‘uch, 
Import chemicals are so designated. 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations {.0.b, 
mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated, 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock, 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated, 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$!.00 
May 1941 $1.09 May 1942 $0.938 May 1943 $0.892 


Current 1943 194 
Market Low High Low High 














Acetaldehyde, 99%, drs. wks.lb. .11 14 cnt .14 Ps | 14 
Acetic Anhydride, drs. c-l, Ib. ... 11% 11% .11% .11Y% 3 
Acetone, tks, delv (PC) ..Ib. ... .07 nee .07 .07 158 
ACIDS — 
Acetic, 28%, bbls(PC) 190 lbs. 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 3.38 63 
giacial, bois. ..... 100 lbs. 9.15 9.40 9.15 940 915 9.49 
tks, wks 100 the Sco: . (Gee cos Ge "Gee 93 


Acetylsalicylic, Standard US 
Terran Ey PO lb. .40 54 40 54 -40 .40 


Benzoic, tech, bbls ..... lb 43 47 43 47 43 47 
ue EE oC a ee ee Ib 54 59 54 59 54 59 
Boric, tech, bbls, c-l,...tona 109.00 109.00 108.00 109.00 
Chlorosulfonic, drs. wks th .03 04% .03 04% .03 4Y, 
Citric, crys, gran, bbls, c-l lb.b .20 24 20 .24 .20 a 


Cresylic 50%, 210-215° HB, 


drs, wks, frt equal (A)gal 81 .83 81 .83 81 86 
Formic, tech, cbys... lh 10% .11% .10% 11% .10% 11% 
Hydrofluoric, 30% rubber, 

OMS «nS ces eee See lb. -08 .09 .08 .09 .06 


Lactic, 22%, lgt, bbls wks lb .U39 = .0415 039 Ss .0415 .039 0415 

44%, light, bbls wks lb 073 §=6=—.0755 073. .0755 075 0755 
Maleic, Anhydride, drs Ib. 25 .26 <25 -26 25 .26 
Muriatic, 18° cbys ...100 1b. 1.50 2.45 1.50 2.45 


20° cbys, c-l, wks ..100 Ib LS ne 7s; «64575 1-25 
22° cbys, c-l, wks . 100 lb. 225 aaa 2:35. 2.25 
Nitric, 36°, cbys, wks 100 Ibs.c 5.00 5.95 5.00 A 5.00 5.00 
38°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 lbs. ¢ é 5.50 a 5.50 5.50 5.50 
40°, cl, cbys, wks 100 lbs.c_ .... 6.00 poke 6.00 6.00 6.00 


42°, cl, cbys, wks 100 lbs. ¢ ; 6.59 6:50 . 6. is 
Oxalic, bbls, wks (PC) ..lb. .11% .12% .11% ti ta 14% 


Phosphoric, 75% USP, ..lb. .10% «13 12 
Salicylic, tech, wks (PC)..1b. .26 42 .26 42 ... _..33 
Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks ..ton ... 13.00 oo. £0:00 Sen eeune 

66°, tks 16.50 16.50 16.50 


a ee 
Fuming (Oleum) 20% tks. 
ton 





Alcohol, Amyl (from Pentane) 
CE | Ra Ries rare: me kp ae 5) ee me 
Butyl, normal, tks (PC) Ib. .103% .14% .10% .14% .10% .168 
Denatured, CD, 14, c-l 





dts, (PC. PP)... 59sec ae A ae 65 
Denatured, SD, No.1, tks.d... .50 ahs 50 53 
Ethyl, 190 proof tks... .gal cee ease coe LESS S42 11.92 
Isobutyl, ref’d, drs ..... i: re 086. .086 086 

3 


Isopropyl, ref’d, 91% ga. «39 661% 39 66% .40% 43} 
Peasy, nor, “ wks gal. .67 .70 -67 .70 .69 a 
Alum, ammonia, lump, c-l, 
se bbls, wks .... .100 lb ». a5 <i es ~ 6235 
Aluminum metal, (FP) 100 1b. 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 
Chloride anhvd 99% wks Ib 08 «12 08 2 .08 12 


: J 1 
Hydrate, light, (A) ....Ib. .14% .15 14% 15 14% 


Sulfate,com, bgs, wke 1001. 11S 1.25 1.18 1.25 118 1.25 
eer mM 100 1.75 185 1.75 1.85 1.75 1.85 
lie | Re eee aa 


Ammonium Carbonate, 


TAGIOS, UIE: «os asco aes th. .08% .09% .08% .09%% .08% .09% 


Chloride,whi,bbls,wks,100 Ib. 4.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 


4.45 
Nitrate, tech. bags. wks. Ib. .0435 .0850 .0435 .0850 =" - 


Oxalate pure, grn, bbls..lb.  .27 <0 +27 “oo F 
Perchlorate, kgs (A) ...Ib.  .55 -65 ss .65 .55 .65 
Phosphate, dibasic tech, 


PRR Sooo cman cure hee n0 Ib, .07% .08% .07% .08% .09% 09% 
Stearate, anhyd, dms ...1b. 34 34 24% 


Sulfate, f.0.b., bulk (A) ton 28.20 29.20 29.00 30.00 29.00 30.00 
Amy] Acetate (from pentane) 


el. dra: GOV <....:- Se, |. oe iss. . 155 
Aniline Om, G8 <s..0005 Ib, 611% 612% «4.11% 612% 112% «16 
Anthraquinone, sub, bbls. .lb. ... .70 cides .70 a .70 


Antimony Oxide, 500 Ib. 


ESS 2 eran lb. 15 15% .15 15% 25 16% 
Arsenic, whi, kgs (A)....Ib.  .04 04% .04 04% .04 04% 


Barium Carbonate precip, 
art300 i ben oP me 55.00 65.00 55.00 65.00 55.00 65.00 
Chloride, delv, zone 1..ton 77.00 90.00 77.00 90.00 77.00 92 0 





USP $25 higher; Prices are f.o.b. N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis, deliveries 
%c higher than NYC prices; y Price given is per gal; ¢ Yellow grades 
25¢ per 100 lbs. less in each case; d Prices given are Eastern schedule. 
a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher; b Powdered citric is %4se hisheri 
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Bary‘¢s, float: 
Rauxite, bulk 


Benzaldehyde, 


Benzene (Ber 
anon egal 
Benzyl Chlori 
Beta- Naphtho 
Bismuth met 
BlancFixe, Pu 
Bleaching Pov 
Borax, tech, ¢ 
Bordeaux Mi 
Bromine, cas 
Butyl, acetat 
Cadmium Me 
Calcium, Ace 
Carbide, dr 
Carbonate, 
Chloride, f 
Solid, 73-7 
Giuconate, 
Phosphate 
Camphor, slé 
Carbon Bisul: 
Dioxide, L: 
Tetrachlori 
drs, c-l 
Casein, Acid 
more 
Chlorine, cy! 
tract (F 
cyls, c-l 
Liq, tk, wks 
Chloroform, 
Coal tar, bb 
Cobalt Acet: 
Oxide, bla 
Copper, met: 
Carbonate, 
Sulfate, bb 
Copperas, bt 
Cresol, USP 
Cyanamid, t 
3 ee 
Dibutylaming 
Dibutylphtha 
Diethylanilir 
Diethylphtha 
Diethylenegl: 
Dimethylanil 
Dimethy] ph 
Dinitrobenze 
Dinitrochlor 
Dinitrophen: 
Dinitrotolues 
Diphenyl, bb 
Diphenylami 
Diphenylgua 
Ether, Isops 
Ethyl Aceta 
tks, frt 


Ethylene A 
(UG ae 
Dichloride 


Fluorspar, 8 
Formaldehyc 
wks (F 
Furfural dr: 
Fusel Oil, x 
Glauber’s S: 
Glycerin (P 
Saponifiea 


GUMS __ 
Gum Arabic 


Benzoin Su 
Copal, Cong 
Copal, East 

Macassar 
Copal Mani 
Copal Ponti 
Ester 


Karaya, bb 

ABBRE\ 
tarboys, eb 
Powdered, 1 































Current Prices 


_ 


Barytes 
Gums 





Current 19438 1942 — 
Market Low High Low High 





—_ 


cl ton ... 36.00 --- 36.00 


ted, bbls. its: anna 
oe ite floated, Bes (A) ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
Benz dehyde, tech, as, ry 45 Bi 45 soo .4 z 
Benzol), 90%, In 
7's W009 eal tks, aa w ee Ee oe 


Benzyl Chloride, cbys ae see .24 a z= = = 
Beta Naphthol, bbls, wks ..lb.  -23 .24 - an ‘ “a 
Bismuth metal, ton lots. Ib. .. =1.25 so : : 
Blanc Fixe, Pulp, bbls, wks ton h 40.00 46.50 ap : 
Bleaching Powder, wks, 100 Ib. 2.50 ao 2.50 Pe 2.2 
orax, tech, c-l, bgs ....ton . 5: Sy ‘ 
sree Mixture, drs ait: EL 11% «11 4 ~==«211 — 
Bromine, cases .......--- 16: 25 .30 45 .30 25 a 
Butyl, acetate, norm drs, Ib. 61225 .1675 (1225 .1675 .124 168 
Cadmium Metal (PC) lb. .90 95 .90 95 .90 95 
Calcium, Acetate, bgs. 100 Ib. 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 
Carbide, drs (A) c-l . 04% 


04% . 
Carbonate, tech, e-1 bes. = 18.00 22.00 18.00 ye 16.00 a 
Chloride, flake, bgs c-l ton 18.50 35.00 18. 50 35.0( ose . 
Solid, 73-78% drs, cl, ton 18.00 31.50 18.00 34.50 18.00 34.50 


Gluconate, U.S.P., drs. lb,  .57 58 57 58 52 ong 


Phosphate tri. bbls Ib 0635 .0785 .0635  .0785 as = 
Camphor, slabs, cs. ...... Ib, .85 .90 85 90 1.60 1.65 
Carbon Bisulfide, 55-gal dre Ib, .05 05% +.0S «= «059% 05.05% 

Dioxide, Liq, 20-25 Ibcy! Ib. .06 .08 .06 08 .06 .08 

Tetrachloride, (FP) ~~ 

Se eae ee 73. 80 ~=—«.73 80 7383 
Casein, Acid Precip, bes, teal Res 24 ee 24 15 30% 
more ee 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, win, con- 
tract (FP) (A) Ib, ... 07% 0734 07% 
cyls, c-l, contract Ib.jy ... Oe ix 0534... 05% 

Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 tb, ce SES an LA ae’ ORS 

Chloroform, tech, drs ... Ib. .20 .23 .20 .23 .20 .23 


Coal tar, bbls, crude ....bbl. 8.25 8.75 8.25 8.75 7.50 9.25 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls (A) Ib. ... P ar 7 re ‘ 
Oxide, black kgs (A) ee a 1.84 eve 1.84 re 1.84 


Copper, metal FP, PC 100 tb. 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 
Carbonate, 52-54%, bbls Ib. 19% .20 19% .20%  .18 .20% 
Sulfate, bbls, wks(A) 100 1b. 5.00 5.50 5.00 5.50 5.35 5.50 

Copperas, bulk, c-l, wks ..ton . 14.00 ... 14.00  ... 17.00 

Cresol, USP, drs, (A) ....1b. 10% .11% .10% 11% .10% 11% 

Cyanamid, bgs, c-l, frt 
(A) AEG ee Pe eee ton 1.52% 1.62% 1.52% 1.62% no prices 

Dibutylamine, c-l, drs. wks Ib. oa 61 hare 61 .50 61 

Dibutylphthalate, drs ..... lb. 20 212.21 234% =««.21 .23K% 

Diethylaniline, lb drs ....lb. ..- 40 eka -40 334 -40 


Diethylphthalate, c-l, drs . .Ib. 212 217 .212 ane 21% = .22 
Diethyleneglycol,drsicl. wks.lb. .14 


15% .14 15% «14 15% 
Dimethylaniline,dms.,cl.lel.Ib. .23  .24 23 .24 .23  .24 
Dimethyl phthalate, drs ..Ib, 1970 .2050 .1970 .2050 ... —.20 
Dinitrobenzene, bbls ...... Te 18 ote 18 nee 18 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, ame ib, ... 14 ona 14 ane 14 
Dinitrophenol, bbls ...... fie .S3 Cee [re .22 
Dinitrotoluene, dms ...... | ae 18 wee 18 aes 18 
Diphenyl, bbls Icl. wks ....Ib. 615.20. 15. 200 15 «16 
Diphenylamine ee Pe. ke 45 pp .25 eS 25 
Diphenylguanidine, drs ...lb. 35 Bi 35 37 35 .37 
Ether, Isopropyl, drs ....lb. .06 06% .06 06% .07 .08 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 
tks, frt all’d Ib. .107 .110 .107 .110 po AZ 
Chloride, NO ek Scte' Ib. .18 .20 18 .20 18 .20 
Ethylene Anhydrous frt 
“ORE ened oes eetar attest ie occ 75 oa 75 rer Py 
Dichloride, cl wks . ata, 
E. Rockies dms, cl. . lb. .0842 0842 ... .0742 
Glycol, dms, cl. ... ‘lb. .10 oe .10 14% .18% 


Fluorspar, 85.5% c-l, (PC) ton 25. 00 28.00 25.00 28.00 28.00 34.00 
Formaldehyde, c-l, bbls, 

wks (FP, PC) .» tik .055 0575 .055 0575 .055 .0575 
Furfural drs, c-l. wks ....Ib. a A ee Sy) ae 12% 
Pusel Oil, refd, dms, divd Ib. 18% .19% .18% .19% .18 19% 
Glauber’s Salt, bgs, wks 100 Ib. 1.05 1.25 1.05 1.25 1.05 1.28 





Glycerin (PC) CP,drs,c-l, Ib, ... 18% ... «18% ... 18% 
Saponification, drs, cl. im Ses Be 12% 12% 
GUMS 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts bgs 
ep Pa ee ay eee ji me ska an ks 17% 14% = .24 
Bensoin Sumatra, CS <<c..tme  <60 .65 .60 65 45 «59 
nl, CONDOS 6. <00:0 0000.00: : ee SGM 4. 56% 
Copal, East India, ........ i 32. SM ns, eee met 
Macassar Rue aeriCatane aiateree lb .0736 .11% .07% .11K% ... 17% 
Copal Manila, 13% .15% .13% .15% .14 14% 
Copal Pontianak, bold (A) Ib. ..- 22% . .22% .22% .22% 
_ Ree rere Ib. .09% .12 09% .12 08% «10 
Karaya, bbls, bxs, drs ...Ib. .14 33 14 33 1433 
ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; 
tarboys, ebys; carlots, c-l; less-than-carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs; 


Powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 


h Lowest price is for pulp; highest for high grade precipitated; s Crys 
tale $6 per ton higher; USP, $15 higher in each case; 
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_..for EXCELLENT 
Quality without Paying a 
Premium Price 


... for GRAND Results 

in a Wide Variety of 

Industrial Usages* 
AN .. for Low ASH and 


... for Availability to Any 
SPECIFICATION Accord- 
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_.. for Malmstrom's 
Nimco Brand of Neutral 


and Common DEGRAS 








... for RESEARCH that 
Has Made Nimco Degras 


9 Ways Better 


Moisture Content plus 
Controlled Color 





ing to Formula 


* BEST FOR RUST PREVENTATIVES 
@ PROTECTIVE COATINGS ® TANNING 
COMPOUNDS ¢ LUBRICATING OILS 
AND GREASES @® CORDAGE OILS @ 


METAL DRAINING COMPOUNDS @ BELT 
DRESSINGS @ PAINT AND VARNISHES 
@ PRINTING INKS @ SOAPS 


No. 1 Choice 
Because It’s 
9 WAYS 
~|BETTER 
ee 








1 LOW MOISTURE 
2. LOW ASH CONTENT 
3. MINIMUM ODOR 
4. 
5. 





CONTROLLED COLOR 

UNIFORM QUALITY 

6. UNIFORM TEXTURE 

7. CONTROLLED VISCOSITY 
CONTROLLED MELTING POINT 
. AVAILABLE TO ANY SPECIFICATION 


ALMSTROM CO. 


— "{DEGRAS esis coon WOOL GREASES 
‘Suppliers of U * Anhydrous U.S.P.+Hydrous U.S.P. «Absorption Base +Technicat 
147 LOMBARDY STREET © BROOKLYN. NEW YORK 


STOCKS CARRIED IN CLEVELAND s CHICAGO @ 


KANSAS CITY e MINNEAPOLIS 





iz 






























































ONE REASON WHY 





deliveries of NAPHTHALENE 
may be curtailed... 


Naphthalene, long recognized as one of the most dependable 
moth preventives known, is also used in the manufacture of plas- 
ticizers for smokeless powder. Like many another coal-tar 
chemical, for which Barrett is a key source of supply, it is needed 
in ever-increasing quantities for war purposes. 


All Barrett’s vast facilities and 89 years of manufacturing experi- 
ence are being utilized to keep production of these vital chem- 
icals at top limits. But so great are war requirements, we ask the 
indulgence of our customers if deliveries for civilian use are cur- 
tailed or delayed. 


PHENOLS PYRIDINES 
CRESOLS TAR ACID OILS 
CRESYLIC ACIDS CREOSOTE OIL 


CHLORINATED TAR ACIDS CUMAR* 
BARRETAN* (Paracoumarone-Indene Resin) 


sees eeeeen RUBBER COMPOUNDING 

sciitinn MATERIALS 

— ans COAL-TAR 

<¥LOL CHEMICALS 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA FLOTATION AGENTS 

HI-FLASH SOLVENT ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 

NAPHTHALENE SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE ARCADIAN* THE AMERICAN 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE NITRATE OF SODA 

*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


_> Awarded tothe men and women 
of the Barrett Frankford Chemi- 
cals plant for excellence in the 
production of war materials. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES | 
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Current 
Market 





Kauri, N Y (A) 
Brown XXX, cases .. 


3 
Sandarac, prime ge 4 a 
oe “ee No. 





Hydrogen Peroxide, cbys . .Ib. 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars .lb. 
Lead Acetate. cryst. bbls . .Th. 
Arsenate, bg, cl - 
Nitrate, bbls . 
Red, dry, 95% PbsO,, Icl 9 
97% PbsO,, bbls delv .1b. 
98% PhsOx, bbls dely .lb. 
White, bbls, Icl Ib. 
_ Basic sulfate, bbls, Icl Ib. 
Lime, Chem., wks, bulk..ton 6. i i y 
Hydrated, 'f.0.b.' wks ..ton 8. 3 8.50 16.00 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls Ib. -08 
Lae, ordi, (PC), - a pees 04% 
agnesium Carb, tech, wks 06 ‘09 06 .09 
Chloride flake, bbls, we * ¥ . ws 
32.00 : 32.00 


c-l ek 
eaten Chloride, bbls. . -14 nom. 14 nom 


13 Jl 
Dioxide, tech bgs, Icl ..tom 70.00 73.00 ey 75 70.00 74 


Sulfate, tech, 90- 95% 
drm 11% 
Suteenel: pure, nat. drs gal J 76 
Synth, pure, drs cl ..gal. m 
Methyl! Acetate, tech ‘tks. -lb. 
C.P. 97-99%, tks, delw Ib. 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl ....Ib. 
Ethy] Ketone, tks, rtall’d Ib. 
Naphtha, Solvent, tks ....gal 
Naphthalene, crude, wks. .lb. 
Nickel Salt, bbls, NY b. 
Nitre Cake, blk 
Nitrobenzene, drs, wks ...lb 
Orthoanisidine, bbls 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ... 
Orthodichlorobenzene, drms Ib. 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, wks 


Orthonitrotoluene, wks .. 

Para aldehyde, 98%, wks. Bis 
Chlorophenol, drs 
Dichlorobenzene, wks .. 
Formaldehyde, d 

wks (FP) 
Nitroaniline, wks 
Nitrochlorobenzene, wks. Be tats 
Penetaerythritol, tech, del lb. .33% 
Toluenesulfonamide, bbls lb. ... 
Toluidine, bbls, wks ....lb 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 


32.0¢ 





Lacquer diluents, tke, 


Petroleum ‘thinner, 43-47, 
East, tks, wks 

Rubber Solvents, stand 
gerd, East, tks, wks ..gal. 

Stoddard Solvents, East, 
tks, wks gal 





Phenol, drs (A) 
Phthalic Anhydride, 
wks (A) 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol Ib. 
flake Ib. 
Potassium Bichromate 
csks 
Bisulfate, 100 Ib kgs 
Carbonate, 83-85% “a Ib. 
liquid, tks Ib. 
dms, wks Ib. 
Chlorate crys, kgs,wks . 
Chloride, crys, bgs, Tb. 
Cyanide, drs, wks 
Iodide, bots., or cans .. 
Muriate, bgs, dom, blk unit 
Per Unit K,0 
Permanganate, 
wks (FP) dms 
Sulfate, 90% basis, bes ton 
Propane, group3, tks (PC) gal. 
Pyridine, ref., drms Ib. 
R Salt, 250 ib bbls, wks Ib. 
Resorcinol, tech., drms, wks Ib. 
Rochelle Salt, crvst Ib 
Salt Cake, dom. blk wks .ton 


1 Producers of natural methanol divided into two groups and prices 
vary for these two divisions; = Country is divided in 4 zones, prices 


varying by zone. 


* Spot price is “e higher. 
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_ 


Cur 
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Sal'petre, | 
Shellac, Be 


Benzoate 
Bicarb, t 
Richrom: 
Bisulfite 


Chlorate 
Cyanide, 
Fluoride. 
Hyposul 
wks .. 
Metasilic 
wks . 
Nitrate, 
Nitrite, 
Phosphat 
cryst, 
Tri-bg 
Prussiate 


Starch, Pe 
Potato, | 
Rice, bg 
Sweet 

Sulfur, crv 


Sulfur Dic 
tks, wks 
Sulfuryl C 


Tin, cryst: 
, 

Titanium | 
Toluol, drs 

tks, frt 
Tributyl P 

frt all’d 
Trichloret 
Tricresyl | 
Triethylen 


Candelil! 
— 


gs. 
Xylol, frt 
Zinc Chlor 


Soy Bean, 
Tallow, ac 
Turkey R 


_—_ — 


r Bone. 
Philadelph 


July °43 











Current Prices 


Saltpetre 
Oils & Fats 





1942 
Low High Low’ High 





= Current 1943 
Market 

Saltpetre, grn, bbls ...100Ib. 8.20 8.60 8.20 8.60 

Shellac, Boue dry, bbls ..lb.r .42% .46 42% = .46 

Silver Nitrate, vials Oe ass SEte ss 32% 

Soda Ash, 58% dense, begs, 

c-l, wks TAA TH 1.15 4.33 
58% light, bgs cl ...100 Ib. 1.13 3.13 
Caustic, 70% ernd 

drms .... ...100 Ib. 2.70 2.70 

76% solid, drms ..100 lb. 2.30 2.30 

Liquid, sellers tks 100 Ib. 1.95 1.95 
Sodium Acetate, 60% tech, 

powd, flake. bbls. wks |b. 05 .06 .05 .06 
Benzoate, USP dms ....]lb. 46 .52 .46 .50 
Bicarb, bbl, wks 100 lb. 1.70 2.05 £76 205 
Richromate,cks,wks(FP) lb... O79@ 22 07% 
Bisulfite powd, bbls, wks 

Ret ee 100 lb. 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 

35-40% solbbls, wksiuv ib. 1.40 1.65 1.35 1.80 
Chlorate, hes. wks (A) Ih. ... 06% ... 06% 
Cyanide, 96-98%, wks ..lb.  .14% 15 14% 15 
Fluoride, 95%, bbls, wks Ib 07% .08% .07% .08% 
Hyposulfite, cryst, bgs, cl, 
ae NE a ee 100 Ib. 2.25 2.25 
Metasilicate, gran, bbl, cl, 
eS re eee 1001lb. 2.50 3.55 2.50 3.55 
Nitrate, imp, bgs (A) ton ... 33.00 <cs. Sane 
Nitrite, 96-98% dom, cl. Ib, 06% 06% 
Phosphate, di- wks ..100 1b. 6.00 7.25 6.00 7.25 

cryst, bys, cl ....luUlb. 2.55 2.70 2.55 2.70 

Tri-bgs, wks ...100 lb, 2.70 3.45 2.70 3.40 
Prussiate, yel, bbls, wks lb. .10 oh 10 dl 
Pyrophosphate, bgswkse-llb. .0528 .0610 .053 .061 
Silicate, 52°, drs. wks 100Ib. 1.40 1.80 1.40 11.80 

40°, drs, wks, c-l 1001b, ....- : ae .80 
Silicofluoride, bbls NY. Ib. .05 05% .05 05% 
Sulfate, Anhyd, bgs 100lb. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 
Sulfide, c-l, bbls, wks . .Ib, . 2.40 <s0 ) ee 

Solid, bbls, c-l, wks ..Ib. 3.15 3.90 3.35 3.90 
Sulfite, powd, bbls, wks Ib. .05% .06 05% .06 

Starch, Pearl, bes ....100]lb. ... 3.47 ene 3.47 
POtate, GES, Cl ccsccccce Ib. ee cae .0637 
WeICG, R occ ene oe lb. 09% .10% 09% .10% 
Sweet Potato, bgs ..100 lb. no stocks no stocks 

Sulfur, crude. f.o.b. mines ton 16.00 16.00 

100 lb, 3. 295 . - 
Oe 100 lb. 2.40 2.90 2.40 2.90 

Sulfur Dioxide, cyl ...... lb. .07 08 07 08 
lt “Saag Ib. 04 06 04 -06 

Sulfuryl Chloride ........ lb. 15 -40 AS .40 

Talc, crude, c-l, NY ....ton .-. 13.00 ... 13.00 

Ref’d, c-l, NY ......ton 13.00 18.00 13.00 18.00 

Tin, crystals, bbls, wks ...Ib. no stocks no stocks 
Metal, CPC) CA) 26.05% | re 52 oss 52 
Titanium Dioxide (PC) ..Ib.  -15 15% .15 15% 

Toluol, drs, wks (FP) (A) gal. --- 33 ose 33 
tks, frt all’d (FP) ....gal. 29% .291%4 

Tributyl Phosphate, dms lel, 
ia: ERS lb. .-.. 47 «i 47 

Trichlorethylene, dms, wks Ib. (FP) .09% (FP) .09% 

Tricresyl phosphate (FP) lb.  -24 54% .24 54% 

Triethylene glycol, dms Icl lb. --- 26 oes -26 

Triphenyl Phos, drs (FP) lb. «31 32 31 32 

Urea, pure, cases ........ Ts Sa: 12 noe 12 

Wax, Bayberry, bags ..... Ie .25 -26 -25 26 
Bees, bleached, cakes ...lb. o- SO ane 60 
Candelilla, bgs ........ Ib. .38 48 38 48 
Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 

CA rrcy lb. .83% .93% 83% .93% 
Xylol, frt all’d, tks, wks..gal. ... 27 ae 7 
Zinc Chloride fused, wks..Ib.  .05 0535 .05 0535 

Metal, high grade slabs, c-l, 

NY (FP) (PC) 1000lb. ... 8.66 ... 8.66 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks Ib. .07% .07% .07% 07% 
Sulfate, crys, bgs, ..100 lb. 3.60 4.35 3.60 4.35 
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Oils and Fats 


Castor, No. 3, bbls ...... Ib. .13% .14% .13% 
China Wood, drs, spot NY lb... 39 “a 
Coconut, edible, drs NY .. 0985 ... 
Cod Newfoundland, dms. .gal -90 oa 
Corn, crude, tks. mills ...1b. i: 
Linseed, Raw, dms, c-l ...Ib. 530) 2... 
Menhaden, tks, Baltimore gal. 088... 
Light pressed, drs ..... 137) _—( CS Sst 
patch | ee 1 23 -25 .23 
Oleo, o. 1, bbls, NY ...lb. 113% nom. nom. 
Palm, Niger kernel, cks 
ull. Sere ae Ib. Gee ... 
Peanut, crude, tks, f.o.b.mill Ib. 13 a 
Perilla, crude dms, NY (A) Ib. 5 245 3 
Rapeseed, denat, bulk ..... ym ... 1150... 
PRU EM Rect ees ha Ib. .13% .14% .13% 
Soy Bean, crude, tks, mill Ib. . 1175 
Tallow, acidless, bbls ..... Be ics 14%... 
Turkey Red, single, drs ..Ib. .10 13% .10 


ao ae 
39 42% 
26% .32% 
itn, - Ox 
1.05 1.13 
2.70 
2.30 
2.00 
ee .05 
46 .50 
1.70 1.85 
or 07% 
3.00 3.10 
1.35 1.80 
ey 06% 
14 15 
ae .08 
2.45 
« S56 
29.35 
06% 
2.55 2.70 
2.70 2.85 
a fi 
053.06 
-. 276 
09 15 
1.70 1.90 
2.40 
3.15 
05% 
10 


061.0637 
09 10 


.07 .09 
.04 -06 
15 .40 
12.50 24.50 
17.25 19.25 
no stocks 
52 
144 
«aa 
.28 
7” 47 
ae 08 
25 oak 
ss -26 
31 32 
12 
18 .20 
58 61 
33 38 
831%, .89 
- -27 
.05 
26 8.65 
es 07% 
3.60 3.65 


12% .13% 
39 40% 
85.90 
12% .12% 
A117. 148 
633% .666 
11 .139 
29 = 25 
ee) 13% 
.0925 . 
12% = .13 
: .246 
“114% 1143 
-121%4 nom, 
08% 


r Bone dry prices at Chicago le higher: Boston %c: Pacifi t 2¢; 
Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b N. Y., refined 6c ies a ae one 
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ANNOUNCING 











































Sole Representatives of 
the Combined Engineering and Manufacturing Facilities 






ee ee coc 







MERCER ROBINSON 
ENGINEERING WORKS, INC. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Clifton, N. J. Muncy, Pa. 

















SY lh iP sh Oir 


CRUDE 9912% PURE 


Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium 
We respectfully solicit your inquiries 


MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas. 


JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR Co., INC. 
SUITE 1406-9, WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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PHOSPHORIC ACID 
15% PURE FOOD GRADE 


An acid made from our own high quality 
electric furnace phosphorus. 


ELEMENTAL YELLOW PHOSPHORUS 
of very high quality produced by electric 
furnace reduction of phosphate rock 
from our own mines. Shipments in 
drums, either solid or wedges. 


THE PHOSPHATE MINING CO 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK + NICHOLS, FLORIDA 









































Local Stocks 
cals @ —————. 





[llinois 


Dhe biriteal 
MARKET PLACE 


(CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS ) 


New Jersey 





Pennsylvania 





CHEMICALS 


*From an ounce to a carload’’ 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


Anruur $.LaPiwe é& Company 


LABORATOFY. SUPPLIES | ECT) _REAGENTS 


INDUSTRIAL ~ CHEMICALS 


114 WEST HUBBARD STREET 
* CHICAGO? 









FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS—ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICAL 1 SOLVENTS 


Incorporated 


60 PARK PLACE NEWARK, N. J. 








— 


FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USE3 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1855 





Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX. C. FERGUSSON C9. 
Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Lombard 2410-11-12 




















Now Available 
CHEMICALLY PURE 


METHYL METHACRYLATE 
( Monomeric - Liquid ) 
CHe = C (CH;) — COOCHs 


Bolling Point ...... .cccco .ccces eo t00.5* C 
Specitic Gravity ..... ..........0.950 
Refractive Index ............... 1.417 
Viscosity at 25° C................0.59 

ES RS en Sas Water-Clear 


Samples Upon Request 


PETERS,CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
3623 Lake Street 








MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


Massachusetts 





Semi-Carbazide Hydrochloride 


Hydrazine Sulphate 
Commercial and C. P. 


Hydrazine Hydrate 
FAIRMOUNT CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 


600 Ferry Street Newark, N. J, 


Rhode Island 








GEORGE MANN & CO., INC. | 


Fox Pt. Bivd., Providence, R. |. 
(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 
Branch Office 


NORTH STATION INDUSTRIAL BLD6. 
150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
(Phone—Capital 2217 and 2218) 


Industrial Chemicals 
Clycerine 
Stearic Acid 




















ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturers’ Agent 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Specializing in 
BENTONITE 
AND 
TALC 
88 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 


New York 

















DoE & INGALLS, INC. 


Chemicals 


and 


Solvents 


Full List ef Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 
Everett Station, Boston EVErett 4610 








ESTROGENIC AND MALE HORMONES 
PROGESTERONE CRYST. AND OIL 
NICOTINIC ACID DIETHYLAMIDE 
CAMPHORSULFONATES 
CACODYLATES 


HERMAN MEYER DRUG CO., INC. 
66-38 Clinton Ave. Maspeth, N. Y. 





J. U. STARKWEATHER C0. 


INCORPORATED 


929 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 




















Machinery Wanted 














Patents 

















E.&F.KING& Co., Inc. 


Est. 1834 
399-409 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
New England Sales Agent 
HURON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Industrial Chemicals 
(CO,) 


Selid Carbon Dioxide 





caucnwatte DATENT xses IDEAS” | 


ot FREE [Tree nti \| TRADE MARKS ° 








is Submit the NAME you wish to Register 
<) Send a Sketch or Model of your invention for 


Mo CONFIDENTIAL RON\TY 

@ Z.H. POLACHEK @ 

1234 BROADWAY: mew york: AT 31 ST: 
mi Phone :LOngacre 5-3088 

PATENT ATTORNEY — PROF. ENCINEER 





















LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


Registered Patent Attorneys 


Booklet—**General Information Concerning 
Inventions & Patents’’ and “Fee Schedule” 
sent without obligation. 
Established 1915 
Patents—Copyrights—Trade-Markets 


Suite 464—815 15th St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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WANTED 


Plants of 
Alco- 
~ 





plete 


m 
will buy Co , Chemica”, 


Industries, including: 
STILLS poner 
CRUSHERS 


DRYERS 
EXTRACTORS PULVERIZERS 


RS 
FILTERS rn CRYSTALLIZER 
PEBBLE 





Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
14-18 Park Row, New York Cable: Equipment 
We buy and Sell from a Single Item 
to « Complete Plant 
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SI 


Rotary | 
| —Bufloval 
|} —-No. 5 

leaves 
2—Raymon 
|—Harding 
1 —Tolhurst 

motor d 


1—America 
motor ¢ 


15—Pebble 
10—Filter P 
6—Tolhurs' 
»—Jacketec 
10—Steel, L 
i—Elyria ] 
}—Sharple 
4—Bucket 
3—Oliver I 


Partial list 


T-¢ my 


2—9 x 28 
Premier 1 
Raymond 
2—6’ x 66 
8—3 x 44 
sx 30; 3 

6x 5 
1—36-Ton 
20-Ton Br 


TIDEWATER 


305 Madis 


4—Pneum 

Labele 
ll—J. H. 
1—Burt 4 
1—Steel | 
137 co; 
Filter 
Johnso 
1—Attriti 
1—Attriti 

motors 
27—Glass-l 
40—Horizo 
Also colum 

fillers 


PERRY 
1515 W. ° 





| 























Machinery and Equipment For 








SPECIALS! 


Rotary Dryers, 414’ x 26’, 6’ x 42’ 
Buflovak 5’ x 6’ Atmospheric Drum Dryer 
Filter, with 30 copper 





-No. 5 Sweetland 
leaves 

-Raymond Roller Mills, 3 and 5 roll 
-~Hardinge 7’ x 36” Ball Mill 


Tolhurst 407 Bottom Discharge Centrifugals, 
motor driven 


1—American Tool 40’ Rubber Lined Centrifugal, 
motor driven 


15—Pebble Mills, Lab. to 600 gals. 

10—Filter Presses, 12’ x 12” to 36” x 36” 
6—Tolhurst 32”, 40”, 48”, 60” Centrifugals 
2—Jacketed Powder Mixers, 500 and 600 Ib. 
10—Steel, Lead Lined Kettles, 1,000 to 1,700 gals. 
i—Elyria 100 gal. Glass Lined Vacuum Still 
}—Sharples No. 6 Centrifuges 

4—Bucket Elevators, 40’ to 50’ centers 
3—Oliver Rotary Filters, 5’ x 6’, 6’ x 6’, 5’ x 3/ 


Partial list only. Send for complete bulletins. 


BRae Ulan 


B33 VARICK STREET 








NEW YORK 





2—S x 28 Lowden Dryers 

Premier 100 H. P. Colloid Mill 

Raymond No. 0 Automatic Pulverizer 

2—6’ x 66’ Autoclaves 

8—3 x 4 and 4 x 7 Hummer Screens 

3 x 30, 3% x 24, 5% x 60, 6 x 40 and 
6 x 59 Direct Heat Dryers 

1—36-Ton Fairbanks Tank Scale 

20-Ton Browning Loco Crane 


STORAGE TANKS 

14— 10,000, 15,000, 20,000 and 26,000-gal. 
Cap. Horizontal and Vertical 

1— 5,000-bbl. and one 55,000 Oil Storage 
100,000-gal. Cap. Tank on 80-ft. Tower 
50,000-gal. Cap. Tank on 75-ft. Tower 
35,000-gal. Tank on 75-ft. Tower 

5—Underwriter’s Fire Pumps, 750 and 
1,000 G.P.M. 


TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY CORPORATION 
305 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


















































SPERRY Bronze Filter Press, 24”, closed 
delivery 
2—OLIVER. Continuous 
4x5 
BETHLEHEM—**FREDERKING” 
1,500 gal. 
1,200 gal. GLASS 
KETTLE, closed. 
DAY 12 x 32 Three Roll Roller Mill 
500 gal. MIXING TANK, 71, HP AC 
motor 
18” and 24” Filter Press Skeletons 

We buy single items to complete 

plants for cash! 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION (of N. Y.) 


69 East 4th Street New York City 


Rotary Filters, 
Kettle, 


LINED JACKETED 




















FOR SALE 
1 — Battery of 
W&P MIXERS, unjacketed, 
type II, Class BB, sizes 4, 6 


and 11, mounted on table. 


three small 
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Help Wanted 














































CONSOLIDATED 
REBUILT EQUIPMENT 





Stills * Complete equipment for 
Crushers * the chemical, alcoholic, 
beverage, ceramic, drug, 
Dryers * food products, oil and 
Extractors fat, process, rubber, 
i soap, paint, varnish and. 
Filters ® on allied industries. 
Pebble Mills + Every item shipped from 
Kettles ee our eight acre plant at 
Roller Mills 335 DOREMUS AVENUE, 
wepnatiogga te NEWARK, N. J. is thor- 
Mixers oughly overhauled and re- 
Evaporators built by our expert staff 
of mechanics. 
* Send for latest issue of 
* the Consolidated News 


listing hundreds of ma- 
chinery values. 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
} New York Cable 


) A oT eT? a ee ae 


a Complete Plant 





4-18 Park Row 


Equipment 


YOUNG METALLURGICAL 
PERMANENT 


PERIENCE 


CHEMIST, 
POSITION; STEEL EX- 
HELPFUL; EXCELLENT 
POSTWAR FUTURE. P. O. 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA. 


BOX 1180, 








ASSISTANT MANAGER to 
production and office, and 
management after training period so that 
owner-manager may retire. War and post- 
war industry, and may consider eventually 
accepting investment by the right party. 
Strictly confidential. State salary desired, 
history, religion, qualifications, draft and 
marital status. West Coast. Reply, Box 
1904, 


direct 


sales, 


assume _ active 











PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 











FOR SALE 


Automatic 


4—Pneumatic 
Labelers 
ll—J. H. Day Dough and Powder Mixers 
1—Burt Multiple Series A-Can Labeler 
l—Steel Shell Condenser, 24” dia. x 9/ long, 
137 copper tubes, 342 sq. ft. heating surface 
Filter Presses, Shriver, Crossley, 
Johnson, 24 x 24; 36 x 36 
1—Attrition Mill (Robinson), 2-15 HP motors 
1—Attrition Mill (Sprout-Waldron), 2-10 HP 
motors 
27—Glass-lined tanks, 750-19,000 gals. 
40—Horizontal Steel Tanks, 4,650-9,300 gals. 


Also columns, coils, labelers, double pipe coolers, 
fillers 


Duplex Straight-Line 


Sperry, 


Write for latest stock list 
PERRY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 
1515 W. Thompson St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














New and Rebuilt 
EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDATIONS e APPRAISALS 
LARGE WAREHOUSE STOCK 
NATIONWIDE LISTINGS 


LOEB. Esuinment Supply Co. 





























NEW AND REBUILT 


EQUIPMENT 
« 
KILNS 
* 
COOLERS 
* 
DRYERS 
* 


CRUSHERS 


Inquiries invited: Consult us re- 
garding your equipment problems. 
For prompt action, wire or phone. 


WEBBER 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


17 East New 
45th Street York 


Telephone 
MU 2-6511-2-3 
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MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Phenol Coefficient Tests 
Hormone Assays 
Biochemical Determinations 


Investigation, Control and 
Development of 
Pharmaceutical Products 


211 East 19th St.,N.Y. Gramercy 56-1030 











FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


Chemists - Engineers 


Our chemical, engineering, bacterio- 
logical and medical staffs with com- 
pletely equipped laboratories are 
prepared to render you 

EVERY FORM of CHEMICAL SERVICE 


315 Washington Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


‘ 
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Cc SAMPLING R 
- CHEMICAL ANALYSIS E 
S ASSAYING Ss 
U SPECTROSCOPY E 
* MICROSCOPY : 
x LUCIUS PITKIN. Ine. 
G 47 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY H 
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PEROXIDES 


PERCOMPOUNDS 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
POTASSIUM PERSULFATE 
AMMONIUM PERSULFATE 
P YROPHOSPHATE-PEROXIDE 
MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE 
UREA PEROXIDE 


AND OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC 
PERCOMPOUNDS 





Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company, Inc. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

















KEEP °EM FLOWING! 


We refer to the vapors being removed from thou- 
sands of Condensers and Processing Vessels by Croll- 
Reynolds Steam Jet Evactors. Production Equip- 
ment for this apparatus is being pushed to keep up 
with what seems to be an ever-increasing demand. 
Now, even more than ever, we are eager to help the 
operators of the many thousands of Croll-Reynolds 
Evactors get the maximum performance from exist- 
ing equipment. New units are still being furnished 
with surprising promptness where suitable priorities 
are available. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 


17 John Street New York, N. Y. 














PENETRANTS © DETERGENTS 


REPELLENTS © SOFTENERS 
FINISHES 


CHURCH 


21) 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
ol r-Vaer-\, [elelcy.Wagd, lis. 45 
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American British Chemical nmin [Rei aeca e Ook : 
r 5 yanamid & Chemical Corp. ...----+--ereserrssetce: 5 and 3 
rane a & Mfg. Co., Inc. ....Insert between pages 108 a pe 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. ...-----ssssersrsessserres 12 
Aromatics Div. General Drug Co. ....cecsssccccssccccwmccrcsess 113 
‘Mato-Orduauce GCOUp. 5 <o02.csccente neces snes ve ccsswewnreee sere 83 
Badger & Sons Co., EB. B. 26... seco cece ncccersiisceccegecvesvees : 
Baek Mee moc occ cniseesincion sey aseseseescencgrneunemmene ©: 
Rotas (CHEMICAL COs) Jo Levsiiscccs meee cutie sence seuss ase cece L. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Cae ine ss atin sie sic : 
Wesco GCG. CEO ccc sc cas ae ne Cols censor ewemernsmneclseice ser ts ® ze 
Derr AIOE Ge hac co sess Nemes sie dices ses eercesSssosecee® pee eee . 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .......cessccccccocvsscccccssosccce COE Be 
Rerk & Cisc Bu Woe) 6 suis cases contesvcseccnnrrseneses tees et ess . 
Bower Chemical Mfg. Co., Henry .....---++eeseccesccececceces - 
Brill Equipment Corp. .....--sssssccocccerccscccccsecssccccces - 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. ........-seececccececescrscceeerees - 
Burke, BdWard Ss o.oo oc seca s osc skeseesstecnsseesessitees 12] 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. ........-seeeceeerereeereeers 23 
Chame Ee CO. saci cece cis cesleesieSeass cencoerenewsapewrgecrees = 
Church & Dwight, Inc. .......ccccsecccccccccccecccsscverrsss . 
Cat ea Pie Bs onsen 5.8 eb lbo'e 0.0.0 059 55 5.0 bac eigen dO se CREE o.2 Kes 

Columbia Chemical Div. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. ......------ 16 
Commercial Solvents Corp. ........-++++- Insert between pages 16 and 17 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc. .......-eeeeeeeeeeererceees 128 and . 
C. P. Chemical Sollvents, Inc. ......ccececesccercececeeeerrers 12 
Croll Reynolds Engineering Co. .........eeseeeereecerees tees 130 
Crosby Naval Stores, Inc. ...... cee ceceeccccrcccceccecsesers 109 
CSB ROG onc vcicinceclecs cmcdswaweeenios siciee cnn atecuereneese 93 
Despatch Oven Company ........++eeee0> re ee eee Oe il 
PeimmB RIEL GOs. 6 k.s cane aoenst std ev berebe baw een eaweae Fee B 
Distributing & Trading Co. ........ccccccccccccccccccccececccers ae 
DOE BO AMBRE TAOS <6 sisi cdc cence hist onlern HSE cee See Nes 128 
Pe CR oes ac enlens o6Secubs ORS POS e ree sea Cover | 
Weed Gg TGC PR oacesk oo k's ccs Ge pare see dues seseee ices’ 103 
du Pont dé Nemours & Co., Bi. To conc ccc ccc cccttsccccenesoees 39 
Bastern Steel Basel Corps. co o..nis.cic dec cc cee tiipes sg wacetedecves ss 119 
IN A IR 3s srs eo ca-5 clay orate wie cellos inlaw toialnw ans roe eC lore efatete cain wie) si sires 137 
MR eR TNs 505 Kobo le Spore mre ad Kadis eg MES Seen eRtieess 139 
Be aE IE 6 ik soca oie 05 wo os Sis 0 aes Sena sie d wie ee Niseree ese 12 
BlectrochemMals Diy. CGR POU) siiis ssc. 008 666 6 cts sane ee ceedess 39 
cp era Stn thc | til 0, Sa ed eee gare SO RPEE SO RPIeY Sy car ar rarer ora a cee 128 
NN hc MNO Rs kia baa, Kah are vo aera eaieser ations une waree si 128 
DEGREE CCD BPOUUONS GOe 5 66 oc es bats.ccawe gee seenesaeces 123 
ee gd lg 0 a ee a a Per ere cee er errare rin rari era 131 
Pi ae Bi CORI Bio 558 oe ce ROC e eee eeaeae ends 107 
CIPRO Care Ne is isick Gd SSeS ed Md oer E OCA ReuaN 20 
SSORUEDE CIPI LE SOD. 5505s scree eee 80:9 84 Sw ae RNR Cea wen aes Cover 3 
Canal Te Ee, ATOIOUIER DW sok o6 Sc ose is bac ee wba wees 113 
RA ea ORE ND DS i ois 's sree SHS Niwas wre Kore Rees Mar uereiews 121 
PPE Oe ORS NG, 26 sins oes c wo ain Bea ema eae NaIe ROS Aware 109 
SET RUW -CUPNIONE COs UND 6 exe ah x Ch awe ede eam etowaden 121 
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Remy Ge CHemuCel CONDE: 605 iid sis ces siee wa Ske we Insert facing page 16 
REOUMET MROCCLOCHOMNEMEE POLBG. sic. 6.5 5 sic db 6 Sh .o o Se do. 0 ep eevee oe ees 7 
PINES CHOIR “WVORE REG... 6 86 c1i'o0's CY eee we wee eee waaee as 111 
Himnois: Electric Porcelain. Co... .. .0.s0. os deocos wactdovseveees 24 
Industrial Chemical Sales, Div. West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 38 
EeMEAH Rothe! Container (Gee ie. oe on css bein os Fi dueadcceseoawes 25 
Deternational “Teisiners, THC. 65. oc oss 6occ-ven ccs oe dd b00 ae 123 
International Minerals & Chemicals Corp, ................. 115 and 131 
pemerson Lake Salpbut Go. THe. 6 ceeds oe cebeee eck conwes 127 
oe Can OM ee - na cy ae ed ea eee a ee 128 
manicaater, “AllWine Gr RaOminel |... 6d ok dc anid x Seoealode wees 128 
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OWR”’> EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


We take great pleasure in announcing 
that Charles Todaro has been appointed 
advertising manager of CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 

Mr. Todaro has been with Tradepress 
Publishing Corporation for several years 
In 1939 he was ap- 
In 1941 he 
transferred to the advertising department 
and after about two years was made 
Eastern advertising manager in January, 


in various capacities. 
pointed circulation manager. 


1943. In his new position he will super- 
vise national advertising. 

Before coming with CHEemIcAL INpUs- 
TRIES Mr. Todaro had been associated for 
several, years with Meyers Publications, 
publishers of a number of trade papers. 
He was also owner and publisher of Ice 
Cream Field for four years, 

CHEMICAL INpDUsTRIES’ staff is very 
happy at Mr. Todaro’s appointment and 
we are certain that his many friends in 
the publishing and chemical industries join 
us in wishing him the best of luck in his 
new position. 


cD © 


If you have not already marked your 
questionnaire for the 19th:Annual Re- 
vision of CHEMICAL INpUSTRIES BUYER'S 
GUIDEBOOK Numpser, do so NOW. If 
your questionnaire is lost, strayed or 
stolen, ask us for another one. Time is 
getting short and you may not make it if 
vou delay further. 


BN Ue 
me 6 


It’s funny that the W.P.B. should 
claim that the coal strike didn’t hurt pro- 
duction much but that the race riots in 
Detroit did. Don’t get the idea that we 
approve of race riots but it seems to us 
that the coal strike and other strikes do 
hurt war production and should not be 
compared with race riots to imply that 
they are not serious. 


eo & 


In the midst of grandiose schemes for 
postwar planning, “Globaloney,” abolish- 
ing poverty, giving everybody a quart of 
milk, etc.; we wonder if too many of us 
are falling for the idea that the world 
owes us a living. Naturally, we believe 
that the standard of living should be raised 
for everybody everywhere. But it seems 
to us that we will accomplish this by 
understanding that the world does not 
owe us a living, we must earn it. Many 
people might coast on the backs of the 
enterprising for a period of years but for 
continuous progress the will to exert one’s 
brain and energy must be encouraged by 
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high rewards. A comparatively few men 
who strive hard in a competitive system 
may raise the standard of living of hun- 
dreds of thousands. We should not try to 
hold the top men down to the mediocre. 
We should enable them to lift the unfor- 
tunate or just average men to a higher 
plane. To believe this we need only re- 
view the contributions of American in- 
ventors, scientists and industrialists, who 
have made possible the American stand- 
ard of living. 


eR Bb 
We have it from an ordinarily reliable 


source that Mussolini is preparing to 
write his alibiography. 





Fifteen Years Ago 


From Our Files of July, 1928 


Institute of Chemistry, American 
Chemical Society, announces pro- 
gram for second annual session at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Gerald Wendt, director of Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, resigns 
from that position after completing 
plans for the laboratory and the 
award of contracts. He has been 
appointed assistant to the president, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Foster D. Snell, consulting chem- 
ist, announces removal of his office 
from Pratt Institute to 130 Clinton 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Charles Platt, former chief 
chemist in private laboratories of 
Thomas A. Edison, dies June 15, 
aged 59. 

National Fertilizer Association 
elects E. L. Robins president at 
fourth annual convention at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., June 11-14. 

Naval Stores Marketing Corp. 
capitalized at $500,000, is organ- 
ized at Jacksonville, Fla., June 10, 
by 60 representatives of naval stores 
operators of five southern states. 

Charles Hardy, Inec., New York. 
is appointed sole United States sales 
agent for Ruetgerswerke Aktienge- 
sellschaft, Germany. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany’s service department is mak- 
ing survey of economic conditions 
to determine feasibility of adopting 
five-day work week. 

Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 
capitalized at $8,000,000 is organ- 
ized at Easton, Pa. New corpora- 
tion is result of reorganization and 
consolidation of interests of Paper 
Makers Chemical Co., Western Pa- 
per Makers Chemical Co., Vera 
Chemical Co., Vera Chemical Corp., 
Adirondack Mineral Co., Superior 
Sizing Co., John Regnier & Son 
Co., and Keystone Products Co. 

Canadian Chemical Association 
organized at annual meeting of 
Dominion Chemical Convention at 
London, Ontario, June 7. 
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We mentioned the matter of safety 
this page last month, but at the ris! 
being repetitious, we would like anot 


word on the subject. We recently 
across a little bulletin entitled “Sa 
Speeds Production” which we can recv)- 
mend as a handy reference. It is writ 
for supervisors in clear, simple style 

is dressed up with humorous but poi 
illustrations. The distribution of a 

of these to some of your plant men n 
help to prevent accidents which in th 
days are unintentional sabotage. 

For copies address U. S. Departm 
of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 
Washington, D. C. Ask for Special 
Bulletin No. 10, “Safety Speeds Pro- 
duction.” 


Every once in a while something pops 
into our mind. The other night while we 
were sweating away trying to get tl 
issue to bed, for no good reason the song 
of the invincible Germans, Deutschland 
Uber Alles came to our thoughts. After 
turning it over in our mind it came ou 
Alles Uber Deutschland, and we wi 
dered, after all the devastating allied 
raids, why someone didn’t think of this 
before, or did they, and why couldn’t some 
song writer make a hit out of this lik 
Heil Hitler. 


wr % yt 


The use of blood plasma in the treat- 
ment of hemorrhage, shock, and burns is 


saving the lives of many of our soldiers, 


sailors and marines on all of our battle 
fronts. The Blood Donor Service of th 
American Red Cross represents a great 
contribution of the American public to 
the saving of life among our fighting 
forces, and is to be viewed as an oppor- 
tunity for the men and women of this 
country to contribute of themselves toward 
the relief of suffering and the preserva- 
tion of life of those who are fighting in 
our defense. 


The response of industrial workers to 


the call for blood has been magnificent. 
Many plants have encouraged and worked 
out programs for the regular donation of 
blood by employees, in cooperation with 
the Blood Donor Service. In many cases 
mobile units are sent right into the plants 
to take the blood. The experience of 
those who have cooperated in this work 
shows that there is no decrease in effi- 
ciency or increased fatigue on the part 
the donors. In fact, the psychological 
effect is a new stimulus to greater effort 
and improvement in morale, like a “s! 
in the arm.” 

If your plant has not already parti 
pated in the blood bank we suggest y: 


get the ball rolling by contacting t! 
local Red Cross chapter. 
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Patents and Trademarks 








Abstracts of U. 8 Chemieal Patents 


A Complete Checklist Governing Chemical Products and Processes 








From Official Gazette—Vol. 550, Nos. 3, 4—Vol. 551, Nos. 1, 2—p. 427 





Agricultural Chemicals 


Making a thin bodied starch of high adhesive strength and substantial 
freedom from set-back of its aqueous gel. No. 2,319,637. Herman 
Schopmeyer and George Felton to American Maize-Products Oo. 

Converting corn starch substantially completely to crystallized dex- 
trose. No. 2,319,648. James Walsh and James Dudicker to 
American Maize-Products Co. 

Making a purified starch conversion sirup. 
Walsh to American Maize-Products Co. nah ; ; 

Treating an aqueous yeast solution comprising mixing said solution 
with a nutrient and thereby activating the yeast in the solution. 
No. 2,319,831. William Torrington to Emulsions Process Corp. 

Refining of cottonseed oil. No. 2,319.970. Ward Bloomer and Walter 
Zahn to The Lummus Co. 


No. 2,319,649. James 


Soil flocculating, acidizing and plant food agent. No. 2.320,060. 
Blanche Barlow and Joseph Haynes. 

Cyclic method of treating ligno-cellulosic material. No. 2,320,294. 
George Victor Palmrose and Donald Keith MacBain to Weyer- 


haeuser Timber Co. 
Method of applying parasiticides. No. 2,321,023. Lyle Goodhue and 
William Sullivan to Secretary of Agriculture of United States. 


Cellulose 


Regenerating cellulose from its cuprammonium solutions in a single 
stage. No. 2,819,428. Arthur Mothwurf to Imperial Rayon Corp. 

Production of sheet materials, from solution of organic derivative of 
cellulose. No. 2,320,431. Philip Richard Hawtin and Oyril 
Gardner to Celanese Corporation of America. ; 

Dyed cellulose materials, of improved fastness to light and_process of 
preparing same. No. 2,320,588. Charles Graenacher, Carlo Rossi 
and Heinrich Bruengger to Society of Chemical Industry. 


Ceramics 


Addition opacifier for porcelain enamels. No, 2,319,247. 
McIntyre and Monroe Bahnsen to Ferro Enamel Corp. 

Making laminated glass. No. 2,319,534. John Crowley. 

Salt glazing ceramic ware. No. 2,320,099. William Ramsay and 
George Bole to The Stark Brick Co. ee ; 

Artificial glass, which comprises a transparent rigid thermoplastic 
resin sheet which is surfaced with a film of a substantially infusible 
and insoluble polymer of an ester. No. 2,320,533. Irving Muskat 
Maxwell Pollack and Franklin Strain and William Franta to Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Oo. 


Glenn 


Chemical Specialties 


Forming a unitary vitreous chemical composition adapted to act as a 
cleaning agent and as a water softening agent. No. 2,319,260. 
Alexis Pincus to American Optical Co. : 

Printing paste comprising an aryl diazo salt. No. 2,319,265. Swanie 
Rossander, Chiles Sparks, and Carl Maynard, Jr. to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Lubricant for solid dies. No. 2,319,393. 
Kreiser to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Aqueous drilling mud. No. 2,319,395. 
ton to Southern Phosphate Corp. : 

Deodorized sulfur-bearing lubricating composition. No. 
Carl Prutton and Harry Johnson to The Lubri-Zol Corp. : 

Composition for use in the vapor phase treatment of plastic materials 
containing volatile plasticizing agents, comprising camphor, ethyl 
alcohol, propanolbutanol mixture, dimethyl phthalate, and water. 
No. 2,319,660. Arthur Clark to Technicolor Motion Picture Oorp. 

Lubricating oil composition containing a mineral oil and a compound 
selected from the acyl phenol monosulfides. No. 2,319,662. Elmer 
Cook and William Thomas, Jr. to American Cyanamid Co. 

Drilling mud. No. 2,319,705. Earl Post and Charles Bonnet to 
American Oyanamid Oo. . 

Textile impregnating solution composed of water, monosodium phos- 
phate and slaked lime. No. 2,319,822. 
Wagar. 

Heat-hardenable adhesive composition. Fred Pellett 
to General Electric Co. ’ . 

Adhesive consisting of a water-soluble concentration of acid blown- 
down liquid of the sulfite process of paper manufacture. No. 
2,319,933. Bradford Ritchie to Ralph Leach. 

Process of making pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes. 
Earl G. Kerr to Allied Chemical & Dye Oorp. 

Coal spray oil composition. No. 2,319,942. Olarke Miller to Standard 
Oil Co. 

Adhesive composition comprising a polyisobutylene elastomer and a 
pale solid hydrogenated resin. No. 2,319,959. Hurber Tierney to 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. ‘ , 

Thixotropic petroleum lubricating jelly, having improved viscosity- 
temperature characteristics and improved lubricating properties at 
low temperatures. No. 2,320,002. William Lutz and John Pool to 
Gulf Research & Development Co. 

Liquid composition, comprising an alkali soluble protein in dissolved 
condition, an acetal adapted to decompose to form aldehyde under 
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Samuel Epstein and John 
Hugh Eyck and Chester Ful- 
2,319,630. 


No. 2,319,826. 


No. 2,319,933. 


Warren Moody and Stanley . 


Chemical Industries 


acid conditions, a substantially non-volatile acid substance for 
decomposing said acetal. No. 2,320,087. William Lee, and Uarl 
Erikson to The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 

Non-toxic color coating for hair and skin comprising at least 50% 
saccharide in candy-like form. No. 2,820,098. Sverre Quisling. 

Lubricating composition comprising a major proportion of mineral 
lubricating oil and a minor proportion of an oil-soluble metal oxide. 
No. 2,320,228. Delton Frey to The Lubri-Zol Corp. 

Polishing composition, comprising an oil-in-water type emulsion. No. 
2,320,236. George Hogg to Hercules Powder Oo. 

Lubricating oil, which is normally fluid comprising mineral lubricating 
oil and between about 0.8% and 2.0% of an oil-soluble alkaline 
earth metal soap of organic acid. No. 2,320,241. Vance Jenkins 
to Union Oil Company. 

Alkaline-soluble cutting oil composition comprising a base oil, and 
emulsifying agent of the oil-in-water type, and an addition agent 
selected from the class of phenols. No. 2,320,263. 

Detergent composition, comprising a stable calcium hypochlorite con- 
taining upwards of 50% available chlorine. No. 2,320,279. 
ton Mardiras Kalusdian to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Detergent and sterilizing composition. No. 2,320,280. Varton Mar- 
diras Kalusdian to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Preparation of a urea-formaldehyde adhesive. No. 2,320,301. 
Powers to Armstrong Cork Co, 

Anto-ring-sticking lubricant. No. 2,320,892. 
Development Co. 

Wood stain solvent. No. 2,820,426. Henry Goodman, Jr. to Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Non-melting insoluble insect control material comprising a molded body 
of sodium fluoride and water. No. 2,320,520. Harold Jennings 
and John Hutzel to Smithereen Co. 

Conditioning of drilling muds. No. 2,320,622. Benjamin Lindsey 
to The Milwhite Co. 

Water sealing composition for oil wells. No. 2,320,633. David 
Mitchell and Harry Marks and Harry Beene. 

Wax composition, having improved tensile strength, high melting 
point, fine grain structure, and increased water-repellent character- 
istics. No. 2,320,644. Edward Nill to The H. A. Montgomery Oo. 

Well treating fluid. No. 2,320,673. Troy Stewart. 

Lubricant compound, of high film strength and lower coefficient of 
friction. No. 2,320,984. Oarl Prutton to The Lubri-Zol Develop- 
ment Corp. 

Detergent, normal petadecyl-8 sulfate. No. 2,321,020. 
and John Ross to Oolgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Preparing a soft oil limed rosin varnish. No. 2,321,127. Albert Oamp 
to Hercules Powder Co. 

Aqueous dispersion of paraffin wax, in a continuous aqueous medium 
containing candelilla wax soap as the dispersion-stabilizer. No. 
2,321,240. Rotheus Porter, Jr. to Bennett Incorp. 

Aqueous thickening solutions, comprising a water-soluble cellulose 
ether and a thickening agent. No. 2,321,270. Rudolph Becwar to 
Galvin Manufacturing Corp. 

Improved lubricant, for use in internal combustion engine. No. 2,821,- 
307. Louis Mikeska and Eugene Lieber to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. 

Solvent type of printing ink, comprising a pigment and a vehicle, 
said vehicle being a lacquer comprising as a solute an organo- 
soluble cellulose ether. No. 2,321,316. Norman Peterson and 
Joseph Sherk to Dow Chemical Co. 

Lubricating and sealing composition, for metal parts. No. 2,821,884. 
Herman Hemker and Robert Fuhrman to Arthur L. Parker. ° 

Printing paste, which comprises a dyestuff of a group consisting of 
direct and acid colors. No. 2,321,501. Charles Miller to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Lubricant containing, dissolved therein 0.05% to 5% of tetra-n-butyl 
ammonium iodide. No. 2,321,517. Raphael Rosen to Standard Oil 


Development Co. 
Coal Tar Chemicals 


ape bitumenlike materials from coal. No. 2,319,326. Adolf 

Jenkner. 

Production of solvents from a mixture of sulfur-bearing high tempera- 
ture coal tar fractions. No. 2,819,987. Jacquelin Harvey, Jr. 
one-half to Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

Production of solvents from a mixture of sulfur bearing high tempera- 
ture coal tar fractions. No. 2,319,988. Jacquelin Harvey, Jr. 
one-half to Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

Production of solvents. No. 2,319,989. Jacquelin Harvey, Jr. one- 
half to Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

Production of solvents. No. 2,319,990. 
half to Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

Production of solvents. No. 2,319,991. 
half to Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Var- 


Paul 
Ellis White to Shell 


Emil Dreger 


Jacquelin Harvey, Jr. one- 


Jacquelin Harvey, Jr. one- 


Coatings 


Coating of surfaces with liquids by spraying. No. 2,319,353. 
Fernand Schwartz and Mare Chavannas to Ecla Patents Corp. 

Thermoplastic coating composition consisting essentially of a homo- 
geneous mixture of paraffin wax and thermoplastic resin. No. 
2,319,389. Frank Corkery and Samuel Burrough to Pennsylvania 
Industrial Chemical Corp. 
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Producing oil-containing surface coatings of low viscosity which dry 
with the characteristics of wood or oiticica oil but without their 
wrinkling tendencies. No. 2,819,507. William Krumbhaar. 

Coating composition. No. 2,819,852. Arthur Doolittle to Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Method and composition for producing crystalline coatings. No. 
2,319,886. Robert Sandstrom. 

Applying a coating of a heat resistant ferrous alloy containing alumi- 
num to an article. No. 2,819,977. Arthur Cape and Antone 
Gaxiola to Coast Metals, Inc. 

Preparation of coating compound from drying oil and phenol-aldehyde 
resins. No. 2,320,126. Charles Groff and Wilbur Castor to Stoner- 
Mudge, Inc. 

Forming an asphalt coating which comprises spraying an asphaltic 
fluid mixture of asphalt and an inflammable organic compound. 
No. 2,820,255. Raymond Bacon and Isaac Bencowitz, to Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Oo. 

Incorporating a flatting agent, into a coating composition. No. 
2,320,527. Francis Licata to National Oil Products Co. 

Coating material base, consisting of a beta-pinene resin. No. 2,320,- 
717. Frank Corkery, and Samuel Burroughs to Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Chemical Corp. 

Coating composition, comprising a drying oil, and 30 to 50% of 
mixture of branched chair paraffinic hydrocarbons. No. 2,321,303. 
Edward McArdle to Standard Oil Development Oo. 


Dyes, Stains 
Azo dye compounds. No. 2,319,217. Joseph Dickey and William 
Strain to Eastman Kodak Co. 
New vat dyestuffs. No. 2,319,719. Willy Burneleit to General 
Aniline & Film Oorp. 
Vat dyestuff of the anthanthrone series. No. 2,820,694. Werner 
_ and Rudolf Muller Kurt, Bahr to General Aniline & Film 
orp. 
Equipment 


Electrical heating conductor comprising a metal of the platinum group 
covered by an outer protective layer of an alloy of said metal. 
No. 2,319,364. Paul Ziegs. 

Fractionating apparatus. No. 2,319,365. Jesse Reed. 

Apparatus for hydrogenating hydrocarbons. No. 2,319,508. Rene 
Lepreste, H. Douglas Hadden, Ralph Tobin and Joseph Dannenberg. 

Electrolyte recording medium comprising a porous insulating support 
carrying an electrolytically sensitive composition. No. 2,819,765. 
Paul Talmey to Radio Inventions, Inc. 

Light polarizer comprising glass whose metallic content produces the 
polarization. No, 2,319,816. Edwin Land to Polaroid Oorp. 

Dielectric element comprising a solid solution of polar compounds, 
each of which possesses molecular rotation in the solid state. 
No. 2,319,838. William Yager to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 

Viscosimeter, for the determination of the viscosity of a fluid at 
elevated pressure. No. 2,320,218. Stuart Buckley to Standard Oil 
Development Oo. 

Viscosimeter for the measurement of viscosity at high pressures. No. 
2,320,219. Stuart Buckley and Olaude Hocott to Standard Oil 
Development Co. 

Distillation apparatus for steam plants. No. 2,820,853. Patrick 
James Delahanty. 


Explosives 


Smokeless powder charge, adapted to resist fragmentation upon initia- 
tion. No. 2,320,248. Bill Mackey to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

Method for making granular ammonium nitrate explosives. No. 2,320,- 
971. Milton Lindsley to The King Powder Oo. 

Detonating explosive, comprising a mass of discrete grains each con- 
stituting a balanced explosive composition. No. 2,320,972. Milton 
Lindsley to The King Powder Oo. 


Food —e 


Manufacture of mild powder from milk containing its natural milk 
fat. No. 2,819,862. Otto Wouters. 

Preparing a flour-bleaching compound, which comprises mixing sulfur 
trioxide and the nitrate of a metal. No. 2,320,058. Souren 


Avedikian. : 
Reducing acidity of distilled alcoholic beverage liquor. No. 2,320,486. 
No. 2,320,831. 


Frederick Stuart. 
Food-dusting sugar, having wax incorporated therein. 
John Schlegel and Louis Lang, to The National Sugar Refining Oo. 
Coffee processing with yeast. No. 2,321,148. George Kirby, William 
Redmond Johnston. and Charles Frey to Standard Brands Incorp. 


Industrial Chemicals 


Production of o-phenoxy-phenyl-benzoate. No. 2,319,197. 
man and Berndt Hammaren to General Chemical Co. 
Production of a balanced fuel. No. 2,319,209. Don Oarmody to 

Standard Oil Co. 

Chlorinated hydrocarbon solvent of trichlorethylene and _ perchlor- 
ethylene stabilized by presence of a compound. No. 2,319,261. 
Arthur Pitman to Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. 

Benzene-soluble hydrogenated resinous polycyclopentadiene, said prod- 
uct ranging from light in color to colorless in character. No. 
2,319,271. Frank Soday to The United Gas Improvement Co. 

Compound resistor comprising a plurality of bodies of predetermined 
size and contour composed principally of recrystallized silicon 
earbide. No. 2,819,328. Albert Heyroth to The Oarborundum Oo. 

— article. No. 2,319,831. Jacob Kurtz to Callite Tungsten 
Jorp. 

Manufacturing lubricating grease. No. 2,319,405. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Preparing a highly active catalytic surface useful in hydrofining. 
No. 2,319,453. Marion Gwynn. 

Stable crystalline anhydrous alpha lactose product and process. No. 
2,319,562. Paul Sharp to Cornell Research Foundation, Inc. 

Peroxidized product of esterification under heat of ingredients con- 


Paul Bach- 


Martin Ittner to 
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sisting of a polyhydric alcohol, tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol and an 
alpha unsaturated alpha beta polycarboxylic acid. No. 2,819,575. 
Maynard Agens to General Electric Oo. 

Peroxidized ester of a polycarboxylic acid and an alcohol-ether con. 
taining a single alcoholic hydroxyl group and at least one ether 
linkage. No. 2,319,576. Maynard Agens to General Electric Oo. 

Method of separating electro-deposited layers. No. 2,819,596. Arthur 
Grant to United States Rubber Oo. 

Hygroscopic salt solution essentially comprising a halide of calcium 
and lithium and having dissolved therein as an inhibitor for retard. 
ing corrosion of ferrous metals small proportions of an arsenite 
and an organic nitrogen base. No. 2,319,667. Alvin Edmunds to 
The Dow Chemical Oo. 

Hygroscopic salt solution containing an aryl guanidine inhibitor, 
No. 2,319,668. Alvin Edmunds to The Dow Chemical Oo. 

Preparing hydroxylamine hydrochloride. No. 2,319,669. Philip Ehman 
and Walter Walker to Ansul Chemical Co. 

Manufacturing acetylene with regenerative heating and without the 
application of evacuation for obtaining reduced pressure. No, 
2,319,679. Rudolph Hasche and William Hincke to Wulff Process 


Co. 

Producing dry, non-deliquescent NasFe(CN).2H20. No. 2,219,695. 
Urner Liddel to American Oyanamid Co. 

Diazotized amino dehydroabietic acid and diazotized amino dehydro. 
abietic acid esters coupled to an aromatic coupling compound, 
No. 2,319,696. Edwin Littmann to Hercules Powder Co. 

Improved product for forming aqueous solutions containing calcium 
ions and hypochlorite ions, comprising a calcium hypochlorite and 
sodium tetra phosphate. No. 2,319,697. James MacMahon to The 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Production of aliphatic dihydric alcohols. No. 2,319,707. Walter 
Reppe, Willi Schmidt, Alfred Schulz, and Hans Wenderlein to 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Production of a metarsenite. No. 2,319,777. Marc le Duc. 

Mica flakes bonded together with a cementing agent comprising a 
heat blended mixture of an alkyd resin and a polyvinyl ester. No. 
2,319,780. Fred Pellett to General Electric Co. 

Abrasive grains bonded together by a bond that comprises a resin- 
hardening agent. No. 2,819,791. Loring Coes, Jr. to Norton Co. 

Abrasive. No. 2,319,792. Loring Ooes, Jr. to Norton Co. 

Abrasives. No. 2,319,793. Loring Ooes, Jr. to Norton Oo. 

Abrasive. No. 2,319,794. Loring Coes, Jr. to Norton Co. 

Interpolymer of (1) a polymerizable unsaturated alkyd resin and (2) 
a phthalic diester of 3-chloroallyl alcohol. No. 2,319,798. Gaetano 
D’Alelio to General Electric Oo. 

Polymerizable composition comprising (1) a polymerizable unsaturated 
alkyd resin, (2) a poly-(1-halogenoallyl) ester of a polycarboxylic 
acid. No. 2,319,799. Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Separation of polynuclear from mononuclear aromatics. No. 2,319,813. 
Aristid Grosse and Julian Mavity to Universat Oil Products Co. 

Preparing unsaturated acyclic imines. No. 2,319,848. Jared Olark 
and Alexander Wilson to Oarbide and Oarbon Chemicals Corp. 

Preparation of aromatic sulfonamide-phenol-dihalide reaction products. 
_ 2,319,876. William Henry Moss to Celanese Corporation of 

merica, 

Treating emulsions of oil and water. No. 2,819,885. Olaudius 
Roberts to Petrolite Oorp. Ltd. 

Treating natural oils and fats by saponifying the mass with an alkali 
to form soap. No. 2,819,929. Harold Hoffman and Albert Zeigler 
to Armour and Company. 

Heat stabilizer for polymers of vinyl chloride. No. 2,319,953. Win- 
field Scott to Wingfoot Oorp. 

Heat-stabilizing polymerized masses containing a polymer of vinyl 
chloride which comprises adding to the polymer one of the group 
consisting of the alkali metal, the alkaline earth metal, and the 
lead aryl sulfonamides. No. 2,819,954. Winfield Scott to Wing- 
foot Corp. 

Cellulosic sheet material carrying a waxlike, moisture resistant, scuff- 
resistant, nontacky surface coating. No. 2,319,957. John Speicher 
to Hercules Powder Oo. 

Producing dehydroabietinal which comprises reducing an acid halide 
of dehydroabietic acid. No. 2,819,976. William Oampbell to 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Improving the plasticity of aqueous mixtures prepared from clay. 
No. — Anderson Ralston and Everett Hoffman to Armour 
and Co. 

Improving the plasticity of aqueous mixtures prepared from inorganic 
solids chosen from the group consisting of lime and plaster of 
Paris, and like cementitious materials. No. 2,320,010. Anderson 
Ralston and Everett Hoffman to Armour and Co. 

9,9-Di-gamma-aminopropyl-fluorene. No. 2,320,029. 
to the Resinous Products & Ohemical Oo. 

Preparing esters of dichloro carboxylic acids. No. 2,320,034. James 
D’Ianni to Wingfoot Corporation. 

Preparation and use of catalysts. No. 2,320,063. 
ski and Jacob Schille to the Best Foods, Inc. ; 

Water alcohol solution of aminoacid-diamine-dibasic acid interpoly- 
mers. No. 2,320,088. Robert Leekley to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. 
Acyl acrylamide and its preparation. No. 2,320,089. Joy Lichty to 
No. 2,820,090. Joy Lichty 


Herman Bruson 


Casimer Borkow- 


Wingfoot Corp. 

Diacyl acrylamide, and its preparation. 
to Wingfoot Corp. ae 

Indicating dissolved oxygen, in water having a very poor conductivity 
such as condensor water. No. 2,320,095. Georg Ornstein. 

Purifying used oil. No. 2,320,106. Joseph South to Texas Oo. 

Storage of supercooled normally crystalline polymeric material. No. 
2,320,112. Ralph Wiley to The Dow Chemical. 

Improving the catalytic activity of granular catalysts consisting es 
sentially of alumina, which consists in removing particles smaller 
than about 40 mesh from the catalyst granules by a steam of water. 
No. 2,320,118. David Blaker to Phillips Petroleum Oo. ; 

Manufacturing a protein product, which comprises adding a protein 
precipitating enzyme to an aqueous dispersion of an acid and 
enzyme precipitable protein. No. 2,320,165. Francis Atwood and 
William Paterek to Atlantic Research Associates, Inc. : 

Production of capillary active compounds, characterized by condensing 
higher molecular fatty alcohols with halogenketones. No. 2,320,- 
181. Winfred Hentrich, Alfred Kirstahler and Fritz Schlegel 
“Unichem”, Chemikalien Handels, A. G. 
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Arylaliphatic ketone, having a plurality of OH,CH,0ooH radicals on 
an aliphatic carbon atom. contiguous to the carbonyl group. No. 
2,320,217. Herman Bruson to The Resinous Products & Chemical 
Co. 

Condensation product of dicyandiamide with ethylene oxide. No. 
2,320,225. Walter Ericks, to American Cyanamid Co. 

process of making 12-ketostearamide. No. 2,320,232. William Han- 
ford and Richard Haveh Wiley to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Oo. 

Dihydroxy-benzoyl formhydroximic acid halides. No. 2,320,234. 
Walter Hartung and Nathan Levin, to Sharp & Dohme, Inc. 

process for the production of formaldehyde. No. 2,320,253. Herrick 
Arnold to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Drying moist nitrosyl chloride gas. No. 2,320,257. Herman 
Boekhuis, Jr. to The Solvay Process Co. 

Regenerating finely divided solid contact material, containing com- 
bustible deposits. No. 2,820,278. Edwin Gohr and Willliam 
Thompson and Homer Martin to Standard Oil Development Co. 

process for cleaning rugs. No. 2,320,281. Varont Mardiras Kalus- 
dian to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Improving the resistance of glycerides, to foaming when heated to 
high temperature. No. 2,320,319. Howard Balck to Industrial 
Patents Corp. 

Separating 2,4, lutidine and 2,5, lutidine. No. 2,320,322. Francis 
Cislak and Orin Cunningham to Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp. 

Forming retractile articles having sufficient plasticity and extensibil- 
ity in the moist or gel state to permit stretching. No. 2,320,381. 
Rene Picard and Rene Fays. . 

Making an aliphatic acid anhydride by direct oxidation of an aliphatic 
aldehyde with molecular oxygen. No. 2,320,461. Irvin Murray 
and Frederick Roberts to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

—— contaminated surfaces. No. 2,320,468. Merle 
Randall. 

Derivatives of tropic acid amide—and manufacture thereof. No. 
2,320.497. Wilhelm Wenner to Hofmann-La Roche, Inc. 

Printing non-fibrous waterswelling pellicies. No. 2,320,510. Ralph 
Cornwell and Charles Rosser and John Yourtee to Sylvania Indus- 
trial Corp. 

Stabilization of hydro-carbon mixture. No. 2,320,616. Ludwig 
Knich, August Schutte to The Lummus Company. 

Manufacture of high test bleach. No. 2,320,635. Francis Mericola 
and Howard Roderick to Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 

Synthetic tannins. No. 2,320,678. Edmond Marie Tassel. 

Surface active agent, and the process of treating fibrous materials 
therewith. No. 2,320,707. Hillary Robinette to Commerical Sol- 
vents Corp. 

Fractionation of mixtures of fatty oils, and free acids derived there 
from. No. 2,320,738. John Jenkins to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 











Preparing products for, plastics, glues, lacquers and finishes, from 
natural and artificial albumins. No. 2,820,766. Peter Voskresen- 
sky and Maria Sheremet. 

Converting hydrocarbons of relatively low value and utility. No. 
2,320,799. Robert Ruthruff. 

Soluble fusible aminoplast intercondensed with a halogenated nitrile. 
No. 2,320,816. Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Polysalicylide-modified aminoplast. No. 2,320,817. Gaetano D’Alelio 
to General Electric Co. 

Condensation products of aminotriazines, aldehydes, and halogenated, 
aliphatic nitriles. No. 2,320,818. Gaetano D’Alelio to General 
Electric Co. 

Reaction products of aldehydes and bis-diamino triazinyl disulfides. 
No. 2,320,819. Gaetano D’Alelio and James Underwood to General 
Electrie Co. 

Condensation products of an amino-triazole, and aldehyde, and a halo- 
genated nitrile. No. 2,320,820. Gaetano D’Alelio to General 
Electric Co. 

Preparation of organic acid esters. No. 2,820,844. Howard Black 
to Industrial Patents. 

Condensate of a terpene compound, and an ether selected from the 
group consisting of diaryl and alky-arylethers. No. 2,320,846. 
Joseph Borglin to Hercules Powder Co. 

Depolymerizing olefinic polymers. No. 2,320,851. Paul Cramer to 
General Motors Corp. 

Inhibiting styrene against polymerisation by adding 1.5 dinitroanthra- 
quinone to the styrene. No. 2,320,859. Stanley Georg Foord to 
International Standard Electric Corp. 

Carburizing material, characterized by its property of preventing cop- 
per migration during selective carburizing, comprising soft coal 
coke impregnated with a material. No. 2,320,872. Paul Kramer 
and Francis Steigerwald to Park Chemical Com. 

Preparing formogulanamines by reacting a biguanide with formamide. 
No. 2,320,882. Wilbur Oldham to American Cyanamid Co. 

Protecting a chlorinated aromatic dielectric, employed in combination 
with electrical apparatus disposed in a ferrous container by apply- 
ing to the container a protective coating of a solid chlorinated 
aromatic compound. No. 2,320,921. James Ford ta Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Translucent polymeric methacrylic esters. No. 2,320,924. Warren 
Gift to Rohm & Haas. 

Grouting a cavity in the soil which includes initially forcing into the 
soil a liquid solution of tetra sodium pyrophosphate. No. 2,320,954. 
Francis Sullivan. 

Removal of mercaptans from mercaptan-solvent mixtures. No. 2,320,- 
939. Leonard Leum to The Atlantic Refining Co. 

Treatment of copper-oxide rectifiers, with nitrogen. No. 2,820,962. 
Earl Wilson to Westinghouse Electric. 
















Imagine wood containers that are pliable, 


and you have RAYMOND PAPER SHIPPING SACKS. 
These shipping sacks are made of Kraft paper and Kraft paper 
is comprised almost entirely of fibers produced through the 
processing of wood. Therefore, if you lean toward wood 
containers you'll like Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Shipping 
Sacks. Producers of powdered chemicals, who have turned 
to these sacks for the answer to their shipping needs, praise 
their performance . . . and this applies to packers of more 
than 200 different products. 
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adjustable, light, compact and collapsible 









Raymond Sacks are made to your specifications ... Pasted 
Sacks, Sewed Sacks, Valve Sacks, Open Mouth Sacks, Printed or 
Plain Sacks, Sacks that are Light or Heavy, Large or Small. A 
Raymond representative will be glad to assist you in selecting 
the most practical Raymond Sack for your particular need. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Solvent extraction of tung oil No. 2,320,970. Arthur Lansing to 
Commerical Solvents Corp. 

Making a substantially neutral barium sulfate. No. 2,820,980. 
James Pierce, Jr. 

Bonding rubberlike plastics and aluminum. No. 2,820,999. Murray 
Beebe to Scovill Manufacturing Co. ? ; 

Removing a granular catalyst, from a reaction chamber wherein the 
reaction is conducted in liquid phase. No. 2,321,015. Hyman 
Davis to The Lummus Co. 

Making an alkyl substituted aromatic compound. No. 2,321,022. 
Arthur Lawrence Fox to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Purifing alkyl phenols containing non-basic nitrogen compounds. No. 
2,321,036. Daniel Luten and Aldo Benedictis to Shell Develop- 
ment Co. 2 

Conversion of epihalohydrin, to the corresponding glycerine mono- 
halohydrin. No. 2,321,037. Kenneth Marple and Theodore Evans 
to Shell Development Co. ‘ 

Branched chain guanamines and processes of producing same. No. 
2,321,052. Jack Thurston to American Cyanamid Co. 

Coating sheet material with adhesive. No. 2,321,072. Bernhardt 
Kiseman, Jr. 

Glyoxal tetra-acetals of glycol mono-ethers. No. 2,321,094. Louis 
MacDowell and Raymond McNamee to Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Co. 

Purification of naphthalene. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Treatment of fluid pervious formations. No. 2,321,138. John Grebe 

and Leonard Chamberlain to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Centrifugal purification of liquids. No. 2,321,144. Leo Jones to The 
Sharples Corp. 

Stabilizer, for metal dispersions in lubricants. No. 2,321,203. 
Robert Henry and Syllvester Britton to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Organic solution of formaldehydeurea reaction product. No. 2,321,- 
208. Arthur Howald to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. : 

Converting impure acidic sodium sulfate, into substantially pure 
normal sodium sulfate. No. 2,321,218. Charles Levermoe. 

Anhydrous, organic solution of formaldehydeurea reaction products. 
No. 2,321,234. John Murray and Andrew Kassay to Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. , 

Making a plywood, with highly compressed resin-treated surface plies. 
No. 2,321,258. Alfred Stamm and Raymond Seborg. ; 

Preparation of chloroacetamide. No. 2,321,278. Edgar Britton and 
William Shawver to The Dow Chemical Co. ; 

Safety fuel. No. 2,321,280. Cecil Brown to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. 

Producing dry hydrogen chloride. No. 2,321,282. Roch Comstock 
to Bay Chemical Co., Inc. 

Thermoplastic vinylidene chloride graphite compounds No. 2,321,292. 
Alden Hansen to The Dow Chemical Co. : 
Regenerating a solid catalyst contaminated with combustible material. 
No. 2,821,294. Charles Hemminger and Charles Tyson to Standard 

Oil Development Co. 

Manufacture of mercaptothiazolines. No. 2,321,296. Louis Howland. 

Addition products of a cyclohexylamine compound, selected from 
ayclohexylamine, n-ethyl cyclohexylamine and n-methyl cyclohexy- 
lamine and a zinc salt of a dialkyl dithiocarbamate. No. 2,321,- 
801. Joy Lichty to Wingfoot Corp. 

Reaction products of aldehydes and diazine derivatives. No. 2,321,- 
364. Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Coated abrasive article, consisting of a backing and a surface layer 
of abrasive grains attached by a binder. No. 2,321,422. Norman 
Robie to The Carborundum Co. 

Reacting a phenol with a light oil styrene fraction in the presence 
of a condensation catalyst. No. 2,321,440. Alger Ward to The 
United Gas Improvement Co. 

Water-soluble products, of the simultaneous condensation in an acid 
medium of an aromatic compound, and an unsaturated carbonyl 
compound. No. 2,321,451. Rudolf Bauer to General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. 

Mobile anhydrous organic solution, uncongealed at room temperature, 
of an anhydrous aluminum salt of an organic carbocyclic acid. 
No. 2,321,463. Daniel Condit to Standard Oil Co. 

Manufacture of a water-insoluble tertiary base. No. 2,321,467. 
Noel William Cusa to Imperial Chemical Industries. 

Alkyl thio substituted amino benzoic acid alkamine esters, and salts 
thereof. No. 2,321,468. John Donleavy to Allied Laboratories, 
Inc. 

Recovery of an allyl halide, of the group consisting of allyl chloride 
and allyl bromide from a mixture comprising it and propylene. No. 
2,321,472. William Engs and Simon Wik to Shell Development 
Co, 

Producing a nucleating agent, useful for accelerating the hydrolysis of 
a titanium salt solution. No. 2,321,490. John Lewis Keats and 
Henry Stark to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Phenol-furfuryl alcohol resinous condensation products. No. 2,321,- 
492. Wallace Kinney. 

Petroleum sulfonate product, which essentially comprises a sub- 
stantially neutral petroleum sulfonic acid salt of a polyalkylene poly- 
amine. No. 2,321,496. Leo Liberthson to L. Sonneborn Son, Inc. 

Producing articles from magnesium oxychloride cements. No. 2,321,- 
522. Ernest Sands. 

Preparation of an aceta-alcohol. No. 2,321,542. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Preparation of a water-soluble methylol urea. No. 2,321,544. Harry 
Dittmar and Daniel Strain to E. I. du Pont de Nemours. 

Producing phenol. from benzene. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours. 


No. 2,821,117. Donald Wilcock to The 


Richard Brooks, to 


No. 2,321,551. Donald Loder, to 


Preparation of a 1,2-di(methoxymethoxy) ethane. No. 2,321,557. 
Sidney Sussman to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Leather 
Artificial leather. No. 2,321,047. Paul Salzberg to E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours and Co. 


Medicinals 


Pharmaceutical preparation having bacteria-growth inhibiting proper- 
ties and containing a nitrofuran. No. 2,319,481. William Stillman, 
Albert Scott, and James Clampit to Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
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Resolution of racemic alpha-hydroxy-bets, beta-dimethyl-gamma-butyro 
lactone, and new compounds obtained by such resolution. No, 
2,319,545. Stanton Harris, and Karl Folkers to Merck & (o., 
Inc. 

Stigmastadiertone 22,23-dibromide. No. 2,319,808. Erhard Fernholz 
and Homer Stavely to E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

Therapeutic pressor composition and method of preparing it. No, 
2,319,902. Oscar Helmer to Eli Lilly and Co. 

Process for producing halogenated cresols. No. 2,319,960. Cyril 
Treacy to Merck & Co. 

Diagnostic compositions, comprising in dry solid form, the salts of 
the para-dialkylaminobenzal-dehydes with non-oxidizing inorganic 
acid. No. 2,320,282. Jonas Kamlet to Miles Laboratories, Inc. 

Toilet preparation for topical application comprising a preparation 
which depresses the respiration of the tissue to which it is applied, 
No. 2,320,478. George Sperti, to The Institutum Divi Thomae 
Foundation. 

Topical remedy uf the type which causes depression of cellular respir- 
ation in ths tissue to which it is applied. No. 2,320,479. George 
Sperti to The Institutum Divi Thomae Foundation. 

Taeniacide containing areca nut and a quaternary nitrogen containing 
organic compound of the alkaloid group consisting of strychnine 
derivatives, muscarine and curare. No. 2,320,630. Orley Mayfield 
and Jack Henry to Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

Delta 5 cholestenone-3 and a method for producing the same. No. 
2,320,847. Adolf Butenandt to Schering Corp. 

Pollen antigen, comprising the reaction product of a pollen and tannic 
acid. No. 2,821,043. George Rockwell, to Eli Lilly and Co. 

Preparing sulfapyridine. No. 2,321,332. Lester Szabo, to S. M. A. 
Corp. 

Vitamin composition. 


No. 2,321,400. George Lubarsky. 


Metals, Alloys 


Heat treaatment of copper-chromium alloy steels. No. 2,319,538. 
William Digby to Everard Tuxford Digby. 


_ Welding rod, comprising an alloy containing zinc, tin, lead and the 


balance copper. No. 2,319,539. 
Corp. 

Determining manganese in the presence of iron. No. 2,319,580. 
William Brown. 

Treating steel to improve machinability. No. 2,319,635. Wilbur 
Saylor. j 

Recovering tin from a hydrochloric acid bath containing tin in solu- 
tion. No. 2,319,887. James Stack, Alvida Stack. 

Reducing a metallic ore. No. 2,320,206. Walter Engel and Niels 
Engel. 

Austenitic steel, which is composed of chromium nickel and a small 
percentage of columbium. No. 2,320,260. Vere Browne to Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

Treating ferrophosphorus. No. 2,320,242. Grover Bridger. 

Improving the normal characteristics of metal by subjecting the same 
to the action of terpin hydrate. No. 2,320,626. Ohristopher 
Luckhaupt. 

Removing phosphorus and arsenic compounds, from vanadate solutions. 
No. 2,320,661. Kurt Schneider. 

Covered arc welding electrode,, of aluminum bronze substantially free 
of iron. No. 2,320,676. Clinton Swift Ampco Metal, Inc. 

Covering for arc welding electrodes. No. 2,320,677. Clinton Swift 
to Ampee Metal, Inc. 

Electrodeposition of manganese. No. 2,320,773. Oolin Garfield Fink 
and Morris Kolodney to Electro Manganese Corp. 

Welding electrode, consisting of a copper ally having a thin adherent 
coating of silver. No. 2,320,920. James Fletcher, to Tipaloy, Inc. 

Coating an aluminous metal surface, which comprises depositing a 
black nickel coating thereon. No. 2,320,998. Murray Beebe, to 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. 

Electrodeposition of nickel, from an acid bath. No. 2,321,182. 
Henry Brown to The Udylite Corp. 

Froth flotation process, of separating phosphate ore values from acidic 
siliceous gangue. No. 2,321,186. Ludwig Ohristmann, and David 
Jayne, Jr. and Stephen Erickson to American Cyanamid Co. 

Abrasive resistant alloy adapted to be meltably deposited upon a 
ferrous base consisting of chromium, molybdenum, copper, mangan- 
_ titanium with carbon and silicon. No. 2,321,227. William 
McLott. 

Fluorine-free alkaline metal chloride base flux, for welding aluminum. 
No. 2,321,309. Mike Miller to Aluminum Oo. of America. 

Smelting iron ore. No. 2,321,310. Thomas Moore to Standard Oil 
Development Co. 

Coating, upon a mechanical metal part for locking the same to an- 
other metal part when forcibly engaged therewith. No. 2,321,414. 
Arthur Parker. 


Louis Dodd to Magnus Metal 


Paints, Pigments 


Nucleating and hydrolyzing titanium salt solutions to obtain a hydroly- 
sate which on calcination yields a TiO, pigment of uniformly small 
particle size, improved hiding power, tinting strength and color. 
No. 2,319,824. Carl Olson to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Oo. 

Painting or lacquering, and determining the presence or lack of thin 
spots by applying an undercoat containing a fluorescent material 
No. 2,320,842. Charles F. Arnold and Laurence Kortkamp to Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 

Preparing a dispersion of pigment particles, of colloidal fineness. No. 
2,321,007. Samuel Cabot, Samuel Cabot, Inc. 


Paper, Pulp 


Apparatus for the recovery of chemicals from black liquor of wood 
pulp mills. No. 2,319,399. Alexander Hamm to Combustion Engi- 
neering Co., Inc. 

Converting lignin constituents of ligno-cellullose into distillable liquid 
and crystalline products. No. 2,320,598. Harold Hibbert and 
Archibald Cramer. 

Paper sizing. No. 2,320,771. 
Co. 

Art of coating paper, and the like with a coating composition. No. 
2,321,244. Francis Rawling to West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 
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Part 2 


U. 8. Chemical Patents 


From Official Gazette—-Vol.’ 550, Nos. 3, 4—Vol. 551, Nos. 1, 2—p. 431 





Petroleum Chemicals 


Production of motor fuel of low sufur content. No. 2,319,854. Our- 
ren Sperling to Petroleum Conversion Corp. 

Manufacturing benzene, ethylene, and acetylene from normally gaseous 
_— No. 2,320,274. Everett Gorin to Socony Vacuum Oil 

o., Ine. 

Lubricating oil. No. 2,320,287. Eugene Lieber and Louis Mikeska 
to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Thickened mineral oil composition having high stability against break- 
down. No. 2,320,312. Robert Thomas and William Sparks to 
Jasco Incorporated. 

Manufacture of high anti-knock gasoline hydrocarbons by alkylation 
of an isoparaffin with C3 and O04 olefins in the presence of a liquid 
alkylation catalyst. No. 2,320,336. Frank Bruner and William 
Skelton to The Texas Company. 

Conversion of nonbenzenoid hydrocarbons to aromatics. No. 2,321,- 
006. Robert Burk and Everett Hughes to The Standard Oil Com- 


pany. 
Motor fuel, improved in anti-knock value. No. 2,321,311. August 
Mottlau to Standard Oil Development Co. 


Petroleum Refining 


Conversion process of cracking hydrocarbon oil while in admixture 
with a metal halide catalyst in a vertical reaction zone. No. 
2,319,199. Wayne Benedict to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Conversion process of subjecting hydrocarbon oil to catalytic crack- 
ing conditions in admixture with a powdered cracking catalyst. 
No. 2,319,201. Charles Angell to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Heat treated copper-nickel-molybdenum steel oil well sucker rod and 
process of making the same. No. 2,319,250. John Mitchell. 
Dehydrogenation of naphthene hydrocarbons. No. 2,319,452. Aristid 

Grosse and William Mattox to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Heating a mixture of hydrocarbon oil and metal halide catalyst to 
catalytic conversion temperature. No. 2,319,495. Gustav Egloff 
to Universal Products Co. 

Converting hydrocarbon oils into high antiknock gasoline. No. 2,319,- 
500. Henry Grote to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Catalytic cracking of a normally liquid heavier hydrocarbon oil charge 
to convert the same to gasoline hydrocarbons. No. 2,319,590. 
DuBois Eastman and Charles Richker to The Texas Co. 

Process for catalytic conversion reactions. No. 2,319,620. Percy 
Mather to Universal Oil Products Oo. 

Separation of toluene from a mixture containing toluene and non- 
aromatic hydrocarbons of substantially similar boiling point. No. 
2,319,694. Russell Lee, and Herbert Holm to Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc. 

Producing gasoline from heavier hydrocarbons. No. 2,319,710. 
Reginald Stratford and Roy Smith to Standard Oil Development 
Co. 


Refining of petroleum oils boiling in the motor fuel boiling range. 
No. 2,319,738. Minor Jones to Standard Oil Development Oo. 
Flash distillation of oil for production of maximum yields of high 
viscosity oils. No. 2,319,750. Jackson Schonberg and James 

Maxwell to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Process of catalytically cracking hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,319,836. 
Alfred Woerner to Standard Catalytic Co. 

Refining petroleum oil included within substantially the kerosene 
distillate-gas oil range. No. 2,319,926. William Hancock to Han- 
cock Oil Company of California. 

Converting hydrocarbon oils into gasoline of high knock rating. No. 
2,319,948. Edgar Pitzer to Standard Oil Co. 

Removing sulfur from gasoline. No. 2,320,047. Edwin Nygaard and 
Orland Reiff to Socony Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 

Converting low-boiling paraffins, of at least four carbon atoms per 
molecule along with gaseous olefin hydrocarbons into higher boiling 
hydrocarbons. No. 2,320,127. Karl Hachmuth, to Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. 

Converting a naphtha charging stock, rich in aliphatic hydrocarbons 
of from 6 to 12 carbon atoms into hydrogen and a motor fuel or 
motor fuel component rich in aromatic hydrocarbons involving a 
cyclic catalytic operation. No. 2,320,147. Edwin Layng and 
Louis Rubin to The M. W. Kellogg Co. 

Alkylating low molecular weight paraffinic hydrocarbons, with low 
molecular weight olefinic hydrocarbons to form paraffinic hydro- 
carbons. No. 2,320,199. Bernardus Sellmeyer to The M. W. 
Kellogg Co. 

Use of bauxite to improve the ordor of petrolatum. No. 2,320,223. 
Henry Dempsey to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Purification of a wet sludge, resulting from the treatment of a petro- 
leum distillate with sulfuric acid. No. 2,320,242. Vaman Kokat- 
nur, and Joseph Jacobs, Jr. to Autoxygen, Inc. 

Converting hydrocarbon gases into liquid hydrocarbons at elevated 
ee No. 2,820,251. John Throckmorton, to The Pure 

il Co. 

Reducing the color and corrosiveness of acid-treated oils, on copper. 
No. 2,320,266. Charles Cohen, to Standard Oil Development Oo. 

Improving the color and reducing the corrosiveness of acid-treated oils 
on —* No. 2,320,267. Charles Cohen to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. 

Sweetening hydrocarbon distillate oils, containing mercaptans. No. 
2,320,277. Minor Jones and Richard Brandon to Standard Oil 
Development Co. 

Catalytic conversion of hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,320,284. Robert 
Krebs and Edward Nicholson, to Standard Oil Development Oo. 
Conversion of paraffin hydrocarbons, into other branched chain paraffin 
hydrocarbons in the liquid phase and in the presence of a liquid 
aluminum halide-hydrocarbon catalyst. No. 2,320,293. Povl 

Ostergaard, to Gulf Oil Corporation. 





Additional patents on petroleum refining, photographic chemicals, resins, 
plastics, rubber, and textiles from the above volumes will be given next 
month. 
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Part 2 


Foreign Chemical Patents 


Canadian Patents—p. 98 





Abstracts of Foreign Patents 
Collected from Original Sources and Edited 


Those making use of this summary should keep in 
mind the following facts: 

Belgian and Canadian patents are not printed. 
Photostats of the former and certified typewritten 
copies of the latter may be obtained from the respective 
Patent Offices. 

English Complete Specifications Accepted and French 


patents are printed, and copies may be obtained from 
the respective Patent Offices. 

In spite of present conditions, copies of all patents 
reported are obtainable, and will be supplied at reason- 
able cost. 


This digest presents the latest available data, but 
reflects the usual delays in transportation and printing 
Your comments and criticisms will be appreciated. 








CANADIAN PATENTS 
Granted and Published January 12, 1943. 


Recovery of aluminum values from subdivided aluminiferous materials 
containing alumina. No. 409,880. Ture Robert Haglund. 

Process for the production of sulfur from a sulfide of iron-containing 
material. No. 409,881. Ture Robert Haglund. 

Bituminous composition or binder for paving, flooring, roofing and the 
like and for insulation purposes. No. 409,883. Sixten Magnus 
Hjelte. 

Apparatus for controlling the proportionate admixture of an ingredient 
with a liquid. No. 409,892. Ralph Willoughy Osborne. | 

Process for the production of ramie yarn for use in preparing woven 
articles. No. 409,893. Mark Sabner. ; 

Method of producing separated ramie fibres in condition for spinning 
while in a dry condition, No. 409,894. Mark Sabner. , 

Method and apparatus for sheeting dough. No. 409,898. LeConie 
Stiles. 

Process for desalting fish which consists in watering the fish with an 
aqueous solution containing at least one food preservative salt 
together with a carbonate and/or bicarbonate and a very small 
amount of pepsin and/or papain. No. 409,899. Paul Stockhamer. 

Method of finishing textiles to give a full, crisp hand thereto similar 
to a starch finish which comprises applying thereto an aqueous 
emulsion of a phthalic anhydride-polyhydric alcohol resin modified 
by the incorporation therein of a member of the group consisting 
of benzoic acid and alkyl-substitute benzoic acid. No. 409,907. 
American Oyanamid Company. (Donald W. Light and Alden D, 
Nute). 

Bronze welding rod comprising in excess of 8% aluminum and 2% 
iron, the balance being substantially of copper, and a covering on 
said rod containing principally fluorides, and a binder. No. 409,- 
913. Ampco Metal, Inc. (Milan A. Matush). 

Wrapping sheet comprising an outer sheet of rubber material coated 
on one side with a transparent adhesive and an inner sheet of 
cellulose material bonded to said outer layer by said transparent 
adhesive, and a coating of an adhesive material applied to and 
cohering with the cellulose material and adapted to adhere to the 
goods wrapped therein to the exclusion of air from between the 
wrapper and the goods. No. 409,922. Canada Foils Limited. 
(Carlaw P, Olstad). 

Process of making olefine oxides by the direct chemical combination 
of olefines with molecular oxygen in the presence of active silver 
surface catalysts at temperatures between about 150° and about 
400°C. No. 409,933. Carbide and Oarbon Chemicals Limited. 
(George H. Law and Henry C. Chitwood). } 

Process of making olefine oxides by the direct chemical combination 
of olefine with molecular oxygen in the presence of active silver 
surface catalysts at temperatures ‘between 150° and about 400° OC. 
No. 409,934. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Limited. (George H. 
Law and Henry O. Chitwood). 

Boron carbide composition comprising a fusion of boron carbide and a 
carbide of the group consisting of tungsten carbide, molybdenum 
carbide and chromium carbide. No. 409,935. The Carborundum 
Company. (John A, Boyer and Oarl Grant Rose). 

Method of producing a pair of metal slabs having a relatively thick 
steel backing and a relatively thin copper facing fusion bonded to 
said steel backing suitable for reduction by rolling into thin 
composite stock. No. 409,936. Clad Metals Industries, Inc. 
(Thomas B. Chace). 

Bearing comprising a strip of copper clad sheet steel consisting of 
a steel backing having a thin cupreous facing fusion bonded to the 
ne No. 409,937. Clad Metals Industries, Inc. (Thomas B. 

ace). 

Method of making a tin oxide refractory body. No. 409,946. Corning 
Glass Works. (Dan McLachlan, Jr.). 

Dough spreader for insertion between the die and the pressure cylin- 
der of a press for making macaroni, spaghetti, and the like. 
No. 409,948. G. d’Amico Macaroni Company. (Frank Spinozzi). 

Apparatus for thermo-chemically cutting rectangular metal bar stock. 
— ee Dominion Oxygen Company Limited. (Homer W. 
vones). 

Pneumatic tire having a rubber composition tread forming a plurality 
of functionally continuous ribs. No. 409,953. Dominion Rubber 
Company Limited. (Gleen G. Havens). 

Steel-cutting edged tool composed essentially of chromium 15-40%, 
tungsten-molybdenum group metal 8-25%, carbon 0.5-3%, iron 
5-15%, and the remainder substantially all cobalt. No. 409,955. 
—e Company of Canada Limited. (William A. 

issler). 

Cutting tool comprising 15-40% chromium, 8-25% tungsten-molyb- 
denum group metal, 0.5-3% carbon, 4-15% nickel, remainder 
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cobalt. No. 409,956. Electro Metallurgical Company of Canada 
Limited. (William A. Wissler). 

Fine fibrous glass having a composition comprising a base forming 
the major constituent of a non-alkaline glass which comprises 
calcium oxide 18-28%, magnesium oxide 1-7%, alumina 9-17% 
and silica 55-65%. No. 409,959. Fiberglas Canada Limited. 
(Robert A. Schoenlaub). 

Method of treating normally vaporous bydrocarbons for storage and 
subsequent use that includes converting the hydrocarbons to their 
solid hydrates, accumulating within a storage zone a large body of 
the hydrates containing the hydrocarbons in commercial quantities, 
maintaining the hydrates in said storage zone under stabilizing 
temperature and pressure conditions, and later liberating the hydro- 
carbons from their said hydrates for use. No. 409,962. The 
Fluor Corporation, Ltd. (Arthur J. L. Hutchinson). 

Method of making a copper oxidized button and stabilizing it with 
reference to uniformity of resistance changes with temperature 
changes between substantially 100° and 212°F. No. 409,966 
— Motors Corporation. (Donald W. Randolph and Robert H. 
sigler). 

Producing cast compounds of difficultly fusible metals by mixing the 
ingredients thereof with a binder, forming said bonded mixture as 
a solid coherent rod, melting said rod by the heat of an electric 
arc formed between said rod and an electrode, and cooling the 
melted compound. No. 409,972. Haynes Stellite Company. (Wil- 
liam A. Wissler). 

Method for reducing the shrinkage of regenerated cellulose rayon 
— No. 409,973. Heberlein Patent COorporation. (Ernst 

eiss). 

Process for producing ornamental pattern effects in cellulosic 
textile fabrics. No. 409,974. Heberlein Patent Corporation. 
(Georges Heberlein). ~ 

Process of producing synthetic catalysts capable of promoting decom- 
position reactions in hydrocarbons and their derivatives and capable 
of maintaining high activity on extensive use. No. 409,977. 
Houdry Process Corporation. (John R. Bates). 

Production of clean distillate stock from liquid or liquefiable heavy 
a No. 409,978. Houdry Process Corporation. (Eugene J. 

oudry). 

Method of curing meat by holding in cure with curing agents and in 
contact with nitrate containing cloth. No. 409,980. Industrial 
Patents Corporation. (Levi Scott Paddock and Cleo A. Rinehart). 

Method of treating calf carcasses which comprises removing the skin 
before the animal heat has been dissipated, promptly thereafter 
covering the skinned surface with a cloth and enclosing the clothed 
carcass in a moistureproof covering. No. 409,981. Industrial 
Patents Corporation. (Beverly E. Williams and Andrew S. 
Hartanov). 

Method of bleaching glyceride oils which comprises treating a refined 
glyceride oil with up to about 1% of an activated adsorbent earth 
to effect a partial decolorization of the oil, separating the activated 
earth adsorbent from the oil, and thereafter heating the oil to a 
higher temperature of about 350° to 400°F in order to effect more 
complete decolorization. No. 409,992. Industrial Patents Corpora- 
tion. (Eddie ©. Glenn). 

Method of treating animal tissue having portions of fatty material 
and portions of nonfatty material of relatively tougher tissue than 
said portions of fatty material. No. 409,983. Industrial Patents 
Corporation. (Charles T. Walter). 

Catalytic cracking apparatus. No. 409,987. The M. W. Kellogg 
Company. (Louis 0. Rubin, Walter B. Montgomery, William J. 
Degnen, and Francis Rapasky). 

Forming a bearing surface by depositing on a backing member by 
the electric arc an alloy from a welding rod containing copper 89%, 
tin, 9% and lead 2%. No. 409,989. Magnus Company. (Louis 


C. Dodd). 

Rubber hydrochloride sheet having a flexible highly stretchable 
thermoplastic coating comprising 94-70% by weight of a wax and 
6-30% by weight of rubber-like film-forming constituent and having 
a relatively lower softening point than the rubber hydrochloride. 
No. 409,991. Marathon Paper Mills Company. (Allen Abrams, 
George W. Forsey and Charley L. Wagner). 

Froth flotation apparatus comprising a tank for pulp, a rotary 
impeller in the tank, means for delivering separate streams of gas 
and pulp to the impeller for intermixing thereby, means for 
creating a pressure zone about said impeller in excess of normal 
hydrostatic pressure, and means for causing the intermixture dis- 
charged by the impeller to pass out of said zone in separate streams 
at reduced velocity. No. 409,994. Mining Process and Patent 
Company. (Arthur Chester Daman and Leland Hamilton Logue). 


Additional Canadian Patents granted and published Jan. 12, 1943, will 
be given next month. 
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A WAR-TIME OPPORTUNITY 


NOW... you can secure important German scientific works, published in the United States, at 


low cost. We are reprinting fifty-three outstanding war-significant German titles, under license 


of the U. S. Alien Property Custodian. 


Since only small editions are being published, educators, scientific workers, libraries, 


and others are urged to order before the supply is exhausted. 


Included in the fifty-three titles are the following for which licenses have just been issued: 


BOETTGER, WILHELM CARL: Physikalische Metho- 
1933-39. 3 vols. 
(Original price, $50.00). Price ..................834.00 


den der analytischen Chemie. 


FIERZ-DAVID, HANS EDUARD: Grundlegende Ope- 


rationen 4. umgearb. und 


1938; xx, 338 p. 


der Farbenchemie. 


verm. Aufl, (Original price, 


$15.60). Price ee 
FISCHER, HANS: Die Chemie des Pyrrols. 1934- 
1940. 2 vols. in 3. (Original price, $42.00). 
RU ele Hire fe Br ceili Gor LEA CBS I 8 $25.25 


JOST, WILHELM: Diffusion und chemische Reak- 
1937; viii, 231 p. 


tion in festen Stoffen. 


| ner 


KAUSCH, OSCAR: Handbuch der kiinstlichen plas- 
tischen Massen . . 
2. Aufl. 


Price ...... 


. Systematische Patentiibersicht. 
1939; 584 p. (Original price, $12.00). 


KAUSCH, OSCAR: Das Wasserstoffsuperoxyd. Eigen- 
1938; 


schaften. 
254 p. 


Herstellung und Verwendung. 


(Original price, $7.80). Price . 














MAIER-BODE, HANS: Das Pyridin und seine Deri- 
vate in Wissenschaft und Technik. 1934; viii, 351 p. 
(Original price, $11.90). Price $8.00 


RUNGE, FRANZ: Organo-Metallverbindungen. 1932- 
1934; 2 vols. (Original price, $24.30). 


re ha aS he a ee a ..$15.80 


STAUDINGER, HERMANN: Die hochmolekularen 
organischen Verbindungen: Kautschuk und Cellu- 
lose. 1932; xv, 540 p. (Original price, $20.80). 
Dh RE oe re a Ee Sree tS MD ter ROM RAD apie $11.20 


TOLLENS, BERNHARD CHRISTIAN G.: Kurzes 
Handbuch der Kohlenhydrate. 4. Aufl. 1935; 
xxii, 627 p. (Original price, $16.40). Price 10.00 


TRIER, GEORG (Winterstein, Ernst Heinrich): Die 


Alkaloide. Monographie der natiirlichen Basen. 
2. neu bearb. Aufl. 1931; xi, 1061 p. (Original 
Prices Bees ys PERS... co ceccccicecccctessccees .. $22.00 


TSCHIRCH, ALEXANDER, and ERICH STARK: Die 
Harze; die botanischen und chemischen Grundlagen 
unserer Kenntnisse iiber die Bildung, die Entwick- 
lung und die Zussammensetzung der pflanzlichen 
Exkrete. 3. umgearb. Aufl. 1933-1936; 2 vols. 
in 4. (Original price, $99.20). Price ....... $61.50 


Prices are f. o. b. Ann Arbor, Michigan; 2% discount for cash with order. 


Circular describing the 53 titles in detail mailed on request. 





EDWARDS BROTHERS, Ine. 


Lithoprinters 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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New Trade Marks of the Month 
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NOXTANE FERROID 


459,647 460,002 
ALATOIL PYR-E-PEL 
459,677 460,063 

PH yi AL X PENOLA MAR 
PENOLAMARINE 
LTHOGAS re 

DEVOPAKE AGNITE 

459,738 460,130 
MOTHAL. 

BYSULOX “UH 
Fungi-San LIMEGON 

459,801 460,391 





Trade Mark Descriptions; 


401,729. Truscon Labs., Inc., Detroit. 
Mich.; filed Dec. 17, 1942; Ser. No. 457,486; 
for concrete curing; since April, 1942. . 

401,828. Gamble Stores, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; filed Mar. 31, 1942; Ser. No. 452,041; 
for liquid fly spray; since June, 1938. 

401,835. Harold M. Crosby, New York, 
N. Y.; filed Oct. 2, 1942; Ser. No. 455,909; 
for chemical materials; since Sept. 24, 1941. 

401,936. Autogenous Gas Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; filed Jan. 22, 1942; Ser. No. 450,389; 
for highly refined gas; since Dec. 1, 1941. 

401,947. Central Chem. Oorp. of Md., 
Hagerstown, Md.; filed Dec. 17, 1942; Ser. 
No. 457,459; for fumigant; Apr. 10, 1942. 

401,952. The Dicalite Oo., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; filed Mar. 9, 1943; Ser. No. 458,982; 
for plastic; since Dec. 18, 1941. 

402,036. The Permanente Metals Corp., 
Oakland, Calif.; filed Mar. 16, 1942; Ser. No. 
451.651; for magnesium; since Jan. 15, 1942. 

402,048. Annual Reviews, Inc., Stanford 
Univ., Oalif.; filed Feb. 5, 1943; Ser. No. 458,- 
352; for a publication; since May, 1932. 

451,583. ©. F. Stuard, doing business as 
C.&S. Chem. Supply Co., Chickasha, Okla.; 
filed Mar. 12, 1942; for solvent; Mar. 1939. 

451,921. The White Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
filed Mar. 26, 1942; for casein wall paint; 
since July 1, 1935. 

455,942. Acma Paint Works, Inc., Denver, 
Colo.; filed Oct. 8, 1942; for ready-mixed 
paints; since June 13, 1941. 

456,482. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
N. Y.; filed Oct. 28, 1942; for chemicals; 
since July 9, 1912. 

456,491. Ioline Co., Newark, N. J.; filed 
Oct. 28, 1942; for iodine; since Sept. 1942. 

456,556. General Aniline & Film Oorp., 
New York and Binghamton, N. Y.; filed Oct. 
31, 1942; for film; since July, 1942. 

457,056. Fred L. Trickey, doing business 
as Nitroloid Oo., Berlin, Wis.; filed Nov. 25, 
1942; for thinner; since July 2, 1927. 

457,273. Joseph Dixon Orucible Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; filed Dec. 8, 1942; for 
graphite lubricants; since May 29, 1942. 

457,530. Reade Mfg Co., Inc., Jersey Oity, 
N. J.; filed Dec. 19, 1942; for unit-suds for 
washing compounds; since Oct. 28, 1943. 

458,008. Burroughs Wellcome & Oo., 
U. 8. A., Inc., New York, N. Y.; filed Jan. 
19, 1943; for medicinals; since Jan. 1, 1894. 
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458,070. Inertol Co., Inc., Newark, N. J.; 
filed Jan. 21, 1943; for waterproofing and 
protective paint; since Dec. 28, 1942. 

458,095. Evans Bros., Inc., N. Y.; filed 
Jan. 22, 1943; for paints; since Jan. 1, 1941. 

458,291. The Selig Co., Atlanta, Ga.; filed 
Feb. 1, 1943; for disinfectant, germicide, 
and antiseptic; since Dec. 29, 1942. 

458,311. Wood Treating Ohemicals Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; filed Feb. 2, 1943; for wood 
preservative; since Feb. 4, 1943. 

458,336. National Package Drugs, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo.; filed Feb. 4, 1943; for medi- 
cinals; since Jan. 15, 1938. 

458,413-4. Stuart Oxygen Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; filed Feb. 8, 1943; for medical 
oxygen and other gases; since Dec. 15, 1942. 

458,579. Applied Chemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; filed Feb. 17, 1943; for impreg- 
nating substances; since January, 1942. 

458,673. Arkansas Co. Inc., Newark, N. J.; 
filed Feb. 22, 1943; for detergents, for proc- 
essing of textiles; since July, 1939. 

458,862. Franklin E. Everson, doing busi- 
ness as F. E. Everson, N. Y.; filed Mar. 2, 
1943; for detergent; since June 15, 1942. 

458,923. William H. Scheel, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; filed Mar. 5, 1943; for lac and varnish 
gums; since May 1, 1889 

458,937. Benjamin James Hardy, as Oolor- 
thru Chemicals, N. Y.; filed Mar. 6, 1943; for 
paints; since Sept., 1942. 

459,128. Newport Industries, Inc., Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; filed Mar. 15, 1948; for oil sub- 
stitute for paints; since Mar. 4, 1943. 

459,182. H. R. Williams, as Fusion Eng., 
Cleveland, O.; filed Mar. 17, 1943; alloys; 
since Dec. 2, 1942. 

459,224. Eugen Hirsch, N. Y., filed Mar. 
19, 19438; for paints; since Jan. 28, 1942. 

459,231. Socony-Vacuum Oil Oo. of N. Y., 
N. Y.; filed Mar. 19, 1943; for paint; since 
Dec. 8, 1942. 

459,246. New York-Ohio Chemical Oo., 
Lewiston, N. Y.; filed Mar. 20, 1948; for 
chlorinated metals; since Feb. 26, 1943. 

459,321. Turco Products, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; filed Mar. 24, 1943; for clean- 
ing compound; since Oct. 29, 1989. 

459,355. American Chemical Paint Oo., 
Ambler Pa.; filed Mar. 26, 1943; for hormone 
spray for horticultural; since Jan. 21, 1943. 

459,382. Standard Chemical Products, 


Chemical Industries 


Inc., Hoboken, N. J.; filed Mar. 26, 1943; 
for textile oils; since Jan. 2, 1948. 
459,459. Ansul Chemical Oo., Marinette, 


‘Wis.; filed Mar. 29, 1943; for refrigerants: 


since Apr. 80,.1915. 

459,572. Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Oo., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; filed Apr. 1, 1943; for 
salts to darken metal; since April, 1939. 

459,603. Red Rose Chem. Oo., N. J.; filed 
Apr. 8, 1943; for naocl; since Mar. 22, 1943. 

459,647. Wyandotte Ohemicals Oorp., 
Wyandotte, Mich.; filed Apr. 5, 1943; for 
chemical preservative; since May, 1941. 

459,677-460,311. The Selig OCo., Atlanta, 
Ga.; filed Apr. 6, 1943; since Mar. 19, 1943. 

459,679. Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, Basel, Switzerland; filed Apr. 6, 1943; 
for chemical substances; since Mar. 14, 1939. 

459,694. Parsons Chemical Works, Grand 
Ledge, Mich.; filed Apr. 7, 1943; for fumi- 
gant; since June 16, 1933. 

459,738. Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., N. 
Y.; filed Apr. 9, 1943; for paints; since Oct. 
1, 1941. 

459,752. General Chem. Oo., N. Y.; filed 
Apr. 9, 1943; for weed killer; since Mar. 4, 


Cyrus D. Bias, as Tobacco States 
Chemical Co., Cave City, Ky.; filed Apr. 12, 
1943; for preparation; since Sept., 1941. 

459,878. The Johnson-March Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; filed Apr. 14, 1943; for wetting 
agent; since Mar. 22, 1943. 

,899. ©. M. Armstrong, Inc., N. Y.; 
filed Apr. 15, 1948; for lactates; since Feb. 
12, 1943. 

460,002. R. B. D. Lauder, as Ferroid Sup- 
ply Co., Stretford, Manchester; filed Apr. 19, 
1943; for fluxes; since June 26, 1924. 

460,063. Quaker Chemical Products Corp., 
Conshohocken, Pa.; filed Apr. 21, 1943; for 
fire retardant; since Mar. 30, 1939. 

460,099-460,100. Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, Wilmington, Del.; filed Apr. 22, 1943; 
for lubricating oils; since Mar. 27, 1943. 

460,130. Agnite Oorp., N. O.; filed Apr. 
24, 1943; soot remover; since Feb. 4, 1936. 

460,391. Pittsburgh Chemical Lab., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; filed May 38, 1948; for washing 
powder; since June 1941. 


+ Trademarks reproduced and described 
include those appearing in Official Gazette 
of U. S. Patent Office, June 1, to June 22, 
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"FIGHTING FUEL for FIGHTING PLANES/ 


General Chemical Company—long a major 
producer of Sulfuric Acid and Oleum — 
offers Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid to all 


alkylate producers using this catalyst. 
As one of America’s largest manufac- 
turers of Fluorine compounds, General 
Chemical is in a particularly advantageous 
position to furnish your requirements... 


as evidenced by its long experience in the 


Technical Servic ffiers 
Charlotte (N.C Chic: 
Milwaukee apolis 


manufacture of Hydrofluoric Acid, and the 
fact that it produces from its own raw 
materials. Your inquiries are cordially 
solicited ...no obligation, of course! 
5 5 A q 

<@ more example of General 
Chemical Research keeping in step with 
war needs, and the technological advances 


of the Petroleum industry! 
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The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited « Montreal Toronto « Vancouver 


SPECIAL CHEMICALS 


Anhydrous Hydrofluoric 
Acid is one of many 
chemicals which has re- 
cently sprung into a posi- 
tion of prime industrial 
importance. If you are in- 
terested in this material 
for any use, please feel 
free to let us know. 

Cooperating with in- 
dustry toward furnishing 
“special” chemicals in 
commercial quantities /s 
part of our service to 
American enterprise. If 
you are using such chemi- 
cals, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate General Chemi- 
cal’s service in furnishing 
your requirements! 





WHY NOT TRY WITCO STEARATES? 


Looking for Stearates that you can depend on 
to give you consistently good results in your 
processes? Why not try WITCO STEARATES? 
They are produced under an exceptionally rigid 


system of control...and only high quality Witco 


Stearic Acids are used in their manufacture. 
You will find them unusually pure and of a fine, 
even, fluffy texture. Samples of Witco Aluminum 
and Zinc Stearates will be sent to you promptly 


on request. Write to our nearest sales office. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


New York, 295 Madison Avenue + Boston, 141 Milk Street * Chicago, Tribune Tower + Cleveland, 616 St. Clair 
Avenue, N.E. + Witco Affiliates: The Pioneer Asphalt Company * Panhandle Carbon Company 
Foreign Office, London, England 
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